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ch I HAVE been asked to write some comments upon my friend 
- Sir Oliver Lodge’s article, “ Suggestions towards the Re-inter- 
“a pretation of Christian Doctrine.” I believe that the suggestion 
was made upon the knowledge that I had been in personal 
and friendly communication with him upon the article, and I 
ai should not, on my side, have fallen in with the proposal, unless 
bat I had assured myself that it would be welcome to himself that 
‘the I should do so. I say this much, because I write as one who, 
La though not a theologian, is accustomed to look at things from 
503. the theological side, and much of what I have to say is critical 
03. of some of Sir Oliver’s positions. 

Lik: But, in truth, my first and strongest feeling about the 
_ article is that of satisfaction that a man of his high scientific 
wa distinction should come upon theological ground; and my 
ons. second is one of gratitude for the spirit in which he deals with 
Use the matter, and for the contribution which he makes. For, in 
~. truth, it is more of this that we greatly need. The unhappy 
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divisions between different forms and currents of human 
thought, and the aloofness from one another of the men who 
represent them—between, for example, the artists and the men 
of science, between the men of science and the men of philos- 
ophy, and between any of these and religious specialists—are 
a cause of general damage to our higher thought and life, from 
which the development of religious interpretation, in particular, 
suffers and starves. God has given us, in this time, great 
abundance of light through the knowledge of natural things. 
It must be that the men of that kind of knowledge could, if 
they would, and if we would hear and accept, bring us much 
help in discerning the bearings of the truths of revelation. 
They would not complain if we detected in them what they 
see so clearly in us when we venture on their ground—namely, 
a certain amateurishness of thought and expression. But this 
is the rebate upon a great gain; often, indeed, it is only 
the obverse of the advantage which we derive from an un- 
technical handling of matters so living and so profound that 
the inadequacy of technical language and treatment with 
regard to them (however necessary it may be) is most quickly 
and keenly felt. 

Sir Oliver Lodge may be sure, then, that we make him 
welcome upon what, in the sense that he will understand, may 
be called our own sphere. 

But what he brings goes far to increase this welcome. His 
clear acknowledgment of God as “a Being”--the Being— 
‘‘whom it is possible to love to serve and to worship”; 
and of whom we may think that “matter” is “the living gar- 
ment” ; his reverent recognition of “a Holy of Holies ” such as 
man could not of himself conceive, but of which glimpses could 
be and were opened when “ the face of God” was “revealed in 
the flesh” through “a Spirit perfectly Divine on the spiritual 
side, whatever that may mean ”; his assurance that science has 
at least nothing to say against “belief in spiritual existence 
before all worlds,” and, indeed, “surmises” what looks that 
way—these, and much else beside, make us recognise the voice 
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of a comrade from whom we will willingly hear what he has to 
impart to us of that which he has himself received. 

Very congenial to us, too, and yet wholly natural to scien- 
tific method, is his respect for the phenomena of spiritual 
experience. He has nothing in common with the incon- 
sistency which will treat with scrupulous care every detail of 
observed fact in “nature,” narrowly so called, but lightly toss 
away as a piece of credulity or superstition a deep and wide- 
spread instinct of human “nature.” Here, surely, is a special 
meeting-ground of those who come from theology and from 
the science of nature respectively. Theologians and scientists 
alike have often, for different reasons, been disposed to neglect 
it. But again and again in this short essay the writer pays 
to such experience the deference of a mind reverent to human 
fact as well as to Divine dealing. How strongly much of this 
spiritual fact has been lit up for him by Christian Theology, 
Lodge would probably himself declare. But he has more than 
one quarrel with that Theology, at least as he conceives it ; 
and it is with one of these in particular that I wish to deal. 

For the article is largely directed against “the expression 
of the doctrine of the Atonement traditionally and officially 
held, or supposed to be held, by the churches to-day.” The 
wording appears to mean that what he attacks is not only what 
is popularly held by some, but is the proper interpretation 
according to its own documents and interpretations given by 
Church Theology. He is prepared, indeed, to find individual 
“modern theologians and experts,” even many of them, in 
agreement, though reticent agreement, with himself. But he 
thinks that this is only because they have “ travelled far beyond 
the original intention and superficial interpretation of their 
creeds and formularies.” He has chosen difficult ground for 
the “amateur,” as I, who venture to follow him, keenly feel. 
And I think that he has dealt hardly with theology in two 
ways. He has credited her with what is not really hers, and 
he has refused on insufficient ground what she rightly maintains. 
I will try to make good these criticisms. 
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Sir Oliver Lodge regards the “doctrine of the Atone- 
ment” as based on two presuppositions—* the fall of Adam 
imputed to the race,” and the propitiation by blood of an 
“angry God.” 

Now Theology has been fashioned so closely out of scrip- 
tural material that its teaching about human sin has been 
partly expressed, from St Paul’s argument to the Romans 
onwards, in terms of the ancient story of Adam in Eden. I 
should not indeed allow that St Paul’s teaching is fairly and 
fully represented by saying that Adam’s fall was by him re- 
garded as imputed to the race; his words are that “through 
one man sin entered into the world”; but he adds that “so 
death passed unto all men for that all sinned.” But of this, 
at any rate, I am clear, that the fall of man would never 
have taken the place that it has held in Christian theology 
had it not been that in the story of Adam men read what 
has been well called “the great but terrible truth which history, 
not less than individual experience, only too vividly teaches 
each one of us” (Driver, Book of Genesis, p. 1xx.). That, and 
not the imputation of “vicarious sin,” is the foundation-stone 
which has to be pulled out before the “doctrine of the Atone- 
ment” begins to shake. Sir Oliver says—lapsing, I venture to 
think, for a moment below the usual high level of his thought 
—that “the higher man of to-day is not worrying about his 
sins at all, still less about their punishment,” and least of all 
about the inherited fault in his nature. One is tempted to 
meet this by some question as to whether some of the moral 
shallowness, which I think most of us are conscious that we 
share with our time, may not be due to this very cause. But 
this is a matter of which it is hard to judge fairly from the 
clerical side. And following my friend’s own good example, 
and looking for the seed of truth in any widespread tendency, 
I would rather recognise that the deepening and absorbing 
preoccupation with the fact of sin, and with the tragic side of 
redemption in medieval Christianity, as compared with the 
brighter and more creative spirit of the first ages, had some- 
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thing morbid about it, and did not mean a proportionate 
increase in moral energy. But the bright front and buoyant 
tread of early discipleship came of sin conquered or being 
conquered, and not of sin ignored. 

It is, however, with the second count of the criticism that I 
am even more anxious to deal. The Atonement, it complains, 
implies the propitiation of an angry God. And with this, as 
the means of this, it implies the infliction of punishment upon 
the innocent, that the anger may cease against the guilty. 
This “ vicarious ” punishment Sir Oliver seems to connect with 
the idea of the angry God of early religion. It seems im- 
portant, then, first to say (lest mistake should remain in any 
mind) that not only all true Christian theology, but, long before 
Christian days, the purified religion of Israel had cleared away 
all idea of a God capriciously angry. But how was this done? 
It was done by the spirit-led intuition and teaching of the pro- 
phets which identified God and righteousness. This explains to 
us what is possibly at first sight a little surprising—the triumph 
of such a Psalm as the 97th. It was a tremendous deliverance 
to the heart to believe with conviction that Righteousness 
rules the world. It was a tonic and deliverance to the human 
spirit, which anticipates at a lower level the impetus that the 
Gospel of Redemption was to give. 

But did this remove the idea of the wrath of God? 
Plainly it did not. All ideas of caprice, of bad temper, of 
the human vice of anger, were gone.’ But the wrath was 
there in all its awfulness, and goes on through the Bible, 
through the words of Jesus, to the “ Wrath of the Lamb” at 
the end. 

What, then, did it mean? It meant, one might venture 
to say, as one has lately said,* “the fixed and necessary 


1 It may be said that the element of caprice (if in so profound a mystery 
one may use such a word) re-entered in one colossal form, when men tried to 
sound the depths of responsibility, in the terrific doctrine of election in the 
Calvinistic sense. But this was—so to say—at an altogether different stage of 
the problem. It was still evil and evil only with which God was angry. 

2 A. T. Lyttelton in Lux Mundi, 10th edition, p. 287. 
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hostility of the Divine nature to sin, and the manifestation of 
that hostility.” But I would rather describe it in words from 
Lodge’s own article, and say that it was, on the personal side, 
the attitude or relation to sin of “a constant, steadfast, 
persevering universe” (p. 465), or rather of the God who has 
given to that universe His own constant, steadfast, persevering 
character. 

It is this which, as it seems to me, makes it so entirely 
misleading, to couple together, as the article does, the idea of 
a “wildly vengeful Deity” and the words about “ righteous 
vengeance” in a Christian hymn. They are morally poles 
apart—the one anthropopathic indeed, in the lower sense ; 
the other wholly congenial to those stately and austere 
conceptions of order which science regards as_ specially 
her own. 

Congenial to those conceptions, not of course identical 
with them. For any word like wrath implies the belief that 
our natural knowledge of God comes to us through two 
sources—through the observed world of phenomena, and 
through human experience; it comes, that is, in impersonal 
and personal forms. Sir Oliver Lodge fully recognises this. 
He would recognise, as many of his expressions show, that 
in ultimate Being, that is in God, we have to deal not only 
with a constant and steady force, but with force or being 
which is in some true sense personal. God, if the expression 
is not too bold, must feel and mean that which in the constant 
and recurring order (within and beyond our present experience) 
He is and does. 

The wrath of God, then, as I should claim, is an expression 
which contains nothing that Sir Oliver Lodge should or would 
attack. 

But it may be different, if we may judge from what he 
writes, when we come to words and thoughts which have 

been deemed to be correlatives (in the less strict sense) of 
the wrath, such as appeasing, propitiation, punishment, and 
the like. 
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Now, in order to judge of these points, it is necessary to 
recall what, upon the showing of the Christian Faith, the Death 
of Christ was. It was the means which brought what was 
needed by the moral situation of man. It brought illumina- 
tion, it brought strength and endurance, it brought remedy. If 
this claim is to be admitted at all, it is plain that a thing of 
such various moral power will be complex. Sir Oliver Lodge 
thinks apparently that its power was that of revealing: in a 
noble passage he indicates what it revealed, “ an infinitude of 
compassion, an ideal of righteousness, the inevitableness of law, 
the hopelessness of rebellion, the power of faith, the quench- 
ing of superstitious fear in filial love.” In the words which I 
have italicised, the writer is, I think, influenced more than he 
realises by the ‘doctrine’ which he thinks he is combating. 
If the death of Christ is said to have exhibited to man “the 
ideal of righteousness, and the inevitableness of the moral 
law,” we might ask how it does so, and with what aim. 
But the point which I would urge is that ‘revealing,’ magni- 
ficent as it is in moral effect, is not a sufficient category. 
There was something to be done, accomplished, finished. 
This is the truth underlying the transactional theories of the 
Atonement which have reasonably given so much offence, 
but which it must be remembered are limiting interpretations 
or stiffening crystallisations of a great truth of Scripture and 
of Theology, that Christ died for our sins, bare our sins, took 
away our sins. 

What was this which had to be done? It was something 
which vindicated the injury done to the right by sin. 

I do not suppose that Sir Oliver Lodge would object to 
the idea of Divine Forgiveness. It is required inexorably if 
the fact of sin and the personal aspect of God, to Whom we 
attribute love, are recognised together. 

And it may be fairly claimed that Christian experience 
has conclusively shown what the really remedial and recreative 
power of forgiveness is. This is, indeed, only upon the higher 
plane of Divine action what we have seen for ourselves in 
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human, and especially in child, life. Forgiveness, it must be 
plainly recognised, has been throughout and everywhere a 
capital feature of the Christian Gospel, incapable of being 
explained by, or analysed into, anything else. 

But all forgiveness, it has been well said, is a mystery: it 
is a fragmentary thing; it is always in strange antinomy 
and contradiction to the truth of the inexorable connection 
between evil and its consequences. If, then, we are to recognise 
forgiveness from God to man, it will have indeed that beauty 
of pure boon and gift which the best human forgiveness 
reflects; but it will be but one side of a whole, in which 
we shall surely also recognise what satisfies the inexorableness 
of righteousness. 

It is this double character of the work of Christ, and of 
His Death, which is, I think, hardly recognised in criticisms 
such as those of Sir Oliver Lodge. For (1) it tends towards 
the Miltonic contrast between the Father and the Redeemer, 
and obscures the truth that what was done in Christ’s death 
was done by the love of God Himself achieving redemption for 
the race and the world, with which, as we are bound to speak, 
He was at once ‘angry’ with ‘wrath’ because of its sin, but 
yet loved it, ‘so loved, that He gave His Son.’ In Christ 
God is known as forgiving spontaneously, freely, without condi- 
tion, out of His infinite compassion, and because love of all the 
‘laws’ of Being, and therefore of Himself, is the highest and 
ultimate law. It is the ‘simple’ answer to the simple cry, 
‘Have mercy upon me, O God,” “ put out all my misdeeds.” 
But the difference (or one difference) between the declaration 
and accomplishment of this forgiveness, and a mere declaration 
of it which He might conceivably have made in words of 
Divine assurance and authority, is that the All-forgiving 
found a way for the forgiveness in which it should not clash 
(as we speak) with other moral necessities. 

And in so speaking we are not dealing in mere conjecture. 
We have facts to guide us. For as Lodge reminds us himself, 
there is a “charity” in man, and, we may add, a forgiveness, 
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which “weakly relieves man from the consequences of his 
blunders” ; a forgiveness which condones, and ‘says no more 
about it.’ Such forgiveness may easily be demoralising. 
Human forgiveness in its best forms is saved from being so 
by its accompaniments, and perhaps most of all by this, that 
the forgiven child has seen the pain given by its fault to the 
forgiving parent. Is it presumptuous to say that it is the 
stupendous analogue of this when Divine forgiveness comes 
indeed freely, but comes by Divine Love itself bearing, before 
our eyes, our sins or their results? And the double power of 
the cause is reflected in the result; for beyond dispute, the 
faith in the Atonement has with single but twofold power 
given to man’s life the allegro of peace and hope and con- 
fidence, and filled it with an immeasurably deeper estimate of 
what right and wrong are, and what the conflict between them 
means. It has never, let us clearly remember, suggested that 
all the results of sin are cancelled: experience makes clear that 
they are not, that they remain part of the moral order of the 
world, and of the righteous discipline of us sinners. They 
have not been borne for us in such sense that we have not to 
bear them. What the Atonement has removed is the guilt 
that separates from God, and that part of the results of sin 
which comes as discouragement, hopelessness, and despair. 

The question will follow whether it is a right description to 
say that Christ bore the punishment of our sins. My answer 
would be in the negative: that it would be wrong, or at the 
very least misleading. And (2) itsounds unreal. One can only 
be pur ished for what he has himself done, and Jesus had not 
sinned* But many a human instance shows that parts of what 
is inflicted as punishment may be willingly borne by others. 
And Christian thought contemplating the Death of Christ has 

1 It is interesting to note that even Calvin, who put the assertion of His 
suffering punishment into the form of saying that He underwent all that a 
condemned and lost man could undergo, says elsewhere, “neque tamen 
innuimus Deum fuisse unquam illi vel adversarium vel iratum.” I owe the 


quotation to Professor Denney’s remarkable volume on The Death of 
Christ, 1903. 
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realised with intense conviction how the Lord, though He 
could not be punished, did enter into, and identify Himself 
with, and bear, the whole of the suffering and misery, even (as 
it seems) to the sense of separation from God, which are in man 
the punishment of sin. There are depths here which are 
matters rather for the meditation of the sanctuary than for 
controversial discussion. But the marvellous power of human 
sympathy points upwards towards such a ‘fulfilment’ by the 
Divine love in the Son of Man. 

Perhaps we might state the matter, from the point of view 
of the necessity for vindication of the right, in language which 
does not pretend to be explanatory, by saying that in a sinful 
world it was necessary that the Divine Redeemer should suffer 
death: that by His doing so the intensity of evil was shown 
by the same act which overcame its force: that the conscience 
of man recognised in this what justified his own consciousness 
of the inextinguishableness of sin, by any act of his own, and 
yet met its demand; and that the message of forgiveness 
coming in this form, or in this company, spoke what the con- 
science could accept as true to its deepest instincts at once 
of fear and hope. At any rate this is what happened. 

But such attempts at statement may only darken counsel. 
It is more useful to point out what requires all possible 
emphasis, that whatever truth may be expressed by this vindi- 
cation of right through the suffering and death which, because 
of sin, and to “ condemn sin in the flesh ” the Redeemer had to 
undergo, it is only one side or aspect of what is inherently 
many-sided. It is combined in one with the perfecting through 
suffering of the human character of Jesus—with the offering to 
God of heart and will in a completeness both of execution and 
of proof which nothing but “ unto death” can give—with the 
“ grievous suffering and agonising patience,” which Sir Oliver 
Lodge suggests is inevitable in the “ carrying through even by 
Deity,” of an evolution of the higher life of man; and most of 
all it has to be combined with the power, so marvellously 
displayed, of this Death, to pass over into other lives in 
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the forms of self-sacrifice and submission, and to incorporate 
them into one great surrender, one great offering of suffering 
and sinful but purified humanity. 

The propitiatory character is part of one whole with 
these, not as a segment is part of a circle, but as a quality is 
part of a character. And therefore when it is viewed, as for 
purposes of thought or teaching it has to be viewed, in separa- 
tion, it begins to lose its true proportion. This disproportion 
is what has been magnified into distortion by some theories of 
the Atonement which have prevailed in phases of theological 
teaching, but which, on a fair review of theological history, 
are seen not to be essential parts of theology. 

It will, I think, be recognised by thoughtful men that if 
the Death of Christ is seen to blend and centre in itself, the 
greatest laws or truths or experiences (call them what we will) 
of the moral life, the fact that what secures this splendid 
synthesis should have in it a guantwm of mystery beyond what 
these different elements explain, is not merely no objection to 
its truth, but rather helps to satisfy the mind that there is 
indeed in it a Divine work and solution. 

And if some are disposed (I do not think that Sir Oliver 
Lodge would be one of these) to resent any introduction of 
the element of mystery, I would urge that the Death of Christ, 
as the doctrine understands it, is not only a moral centre. It 
specifically deals with that which all thinkers, and specially 
‘naturalist’ or monistic thinkers of all kinds, recognise as a 
mystery: I mean, of course, the fact of guilt or the conscious- 
ness of guilt. That this should be met by a doctrine which, 
along with its high and illuminating moral reasonableness 
and moral power has mystery in it, is surely no matter for 
objection. 

My object in writing this has been to show that Sir Oliver 
Lodge, coming into the treatment of a subject which from its 
proved adaptation to so many forms and sides of our moral 
and spiritual need must be uniquely complex, has rejected an 
element or elements in the truth of the Atonement which his 
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reverent spirit and his method of spiritual induction may lead 
him later to recognise as a legitimate and necessary part of 
theological interpretation, and of the power of the Cross over 
life. In this sense only, and quite respectfully, 1 have used 
the word “amateurish” in connection with his work. Will 
he forgive me if I say that there are other points in his article 
which would perhaps give even more justification to the 
epithet ? He wrote hastily when he said that “ orthodox 
people” regard the Christ as “only half man, say some; only 
quarter man, say others.” (I do not follow the distinction.) 
It is a curious lapse to be made by one who writes himself 
later (in a sentence only formally hypothetical) of “ the advent 
of as lofty a Spirit as we can conceive perfectly human on the 
bodily side with all that that implies” (Christian theology 
could not be content with the word “bodily” to express the 
fulness of the humanity through and through), “and perfectly 
Divine on the spiritual side, whatever that may mean.” Nor, 
if he speaks of what has happened and does happen, and 
not of what might be inferred as likely to happen by some 
critic of the doctrine, can he maintain that by the doctrine of 
the Divine Christ “the hope of a higher humanity is taken 
from us.” It is a familiar connection in thought and prac- 
tice that from what Christ has done for us comes the estimate 
of what He does and is to do zn us. 

When he writes lightly, ‘‘ demi-gods were common enough 
in those days,” and seriously that ‘even such tales may be 
crude heraldings of a divine truth,” we may claim with fullest 
respect that his thoughts about the Incarnation are as yet 
immature, and decline, as unprofitable under the circum- 
stances, to discuss with him the “good” or “virtue” or 
‘intellectual aid” to be found in the Church’s faith as to the 
Lord’s Birth, a subject which of all others claims to be con- 
sidered in its own context. 

But grave as these topics are, I shall not end in the key of 
criticism, but in that of satisfaction that such a man as Sir 
Oliver Lodge should bring into the field of Theology such 
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a contribution as this. The fact is full of hope for the 
prospects of English thought upon the highest subjects. 
The many mistakes of the past, the need of an open ear 
for the teaching of the future, forbid on the part of Theology 
the kind of criticism which would either discourage or push 
aside a contribution like this. But the truth which Christian 
Theology tries to set forth has a depth and a coherence, 
and has commanded from the conscience a response, which 
must compel the more respect the closer it is approached. 
We may expect that one who approaches in Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
spirit will increasingly recognise this ; while we are very certain 
that this article shows there are few minds more capable of 
helping in the task of correlating it with the knowledge and 
the instincts of present and coming days. Few Christians, I 
think, will read the article without feeling that if Theology 
must claim to have something to teach even the ablest and 
most reverent of those who enter her domain, her sincerity and 
her outlook have much to gain from welcoming what they 
bring, whether in the form of challenge or contribution, or of 
both combined. 

EDW. ROFFEN. 











HEGEL’S THEORY OF TRAGEDY. 


A. C. BRADLEY, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 


Since Aristotle dealt with tragedy, and, as usual, drew the 
main features of his subject with those sure and simple strokes 
which no later hand has rivalled, the only philosopher who has 
treated it in a manner both original and searching is Hegel. I 
propose here to give a sketch of Hegel’s theory, and to add 
some remarks upon it. But I cannot possibly do justice in a 
sketch to a theory which fills many pages of the Aesthetik ; which 
I must tear from its connections with the author’s general view 
of poetry, and with the rest of his philosophy; and which I 
must try to exhibit as far as possible in the language of ordinary 
literature. To estimate this theory, therefore, from my sketch 
would be neither safe nor just—all the more because, in the 
interest of immediate clearness, I have not scrupled to insert 
without warning remarks and illustrations for which Hegel is 
not responsible. 

On certain characteristics of tragedy the briefest reminder 
will suffice. A large part of the nature of this form of drama 
is common to all the forms of drama; and of this nothing need 
be said. It will be agreed, further, that in all tragedy there is 
some sort of collision or conflict—conflict of feelings, modes 
of thought, desires, wills, purposes ; conflict of persons with 
one another, or with circumstances, or with themselves; one, 
several, or a!l of these kinds of conflict, as the case may be. 


Again, it may be taken for granted that a tragedy is a story of 
662 
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unhappiness or suffering, and excites such feelings as pity and 
fear. To this, if we followed the present usage of the term, 
we should a@d that the story of unhappiness must have an 
unhappy end; by which we mean in effect that the conflict 
must close with the death of one or more of the principal 
characters. But this usage of the word “tragedy ” is compara- 
tively recent ; it leaves us without a name for many plays, in 
many languages, which deal with unhappiness without ending 
unhappily ; and Hegel takes the word in its older sense. 

Passing on from these admitted characteristics of tragedy, 
we may best approach Hegel’s peculiar view by observing that 
he lays particular stress on one of them. That a tragedy is a 
story of suffering is probably to most people the most obvious 
fact about it. Hegel says very little of this; partly, perhaps, 
because it is obvious, but more because the essential point to 
him is not the suffering but its cause, namely, the action or 
conflict. Mere suffering, he would say, is not tragic, but only 
the suffering that comes of a special kind of action. _ Pity for 
mere misfortune, like fear of it, is not tragic pity or fear. 
These are due to the spectacle of the conflict and its attendant 
suffering, which do not appeal simply to our sensibilities or our 
instinct of self-preservation, but also to our deeper mind or 
spirit (Geist, a word which, with its adjective, I shall translate 
“spirit,” ‘“ spiritual,” not because it means anything mystic or 
distinctively religious, but because our words “mind” and 
“mental” suggest something merely intellectual). 

Now why, according to Hegel, does the tragic conflict appeal 
to our spirit? Because it is itself of the spirit. It is a conflict, 
that is to say, between powers that rule man’s spiritual life, and 
have the right to rule it. They are the substance of humanity, 
and especially of man’s ethical nature. The family and the 
state, the bond of parent and child, of brother and sister, of 
husband and wife, of citizen and ruler, or citizen and citizen, 
with the obligations and feelings appropriate to these bonds ; 
and again the powers of personal love and honour, or of devo- 
tion to a great cause or an ideal interest like religion or science 
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or some kind of social welfare—such are the forces exhibited in 
tragic action ; not indeed alone, not without others less affirma- 
tive and perhaps even evil, but still in preponderating mass. 
And as they form the substance of man, are common to all 
civilised men, and are acknowledged as powers rightfully 
claiming human obedience, their exhibition in tragedy has that 
interest, at once deep and universal, which is essential to a 
great work of art. 

In many a work of art, in many a statue, picture, tale, 
or song, such powers are shown in solitary peace or harmonious 
co-operation. ‘Tragedy shows them in collision. Their nature 
is divine ; but they have left the repose of Olympus, entered into 
human wills, and become mortal foes. And this spectacle is not 
only interesting but terrible. The essentially tragic fact is 
the self-division and intestinal warfare of the spiritual substance, 
not so much the war of good with evil as the war of good with 
good. ‘Two of these isolated powers face each other, making 
incompatible demands. The family claims what the state 
refuses, love requires what honour forbids. The competing 
forces are both in themselves rightful, and so far the claim of 
each is equally justified ; but the right of each is pushed into a 
wrong, because it ignores the right of the other, and demands 
that absolute sway which belongs to neither alone, but to the 
whole of which each is but a part. 

And one reason why this happens lies in the nature of the 
characters through whom these claims are made. It is the 
nature of the tragic character, at once his greatness and his 
doom, that he knows no shrinking or half-heartedness, but 
identifies himself wholly with the power that moves him, and 
will admit the justification of no other power. For all the 
richness of their natures, in the conflict these characters concen- 
trate their being in one point. Antigone is the determination 
to do her duty to her dead brother ; Romeo is not a son or 
a citizen as well as a lover, he is lover pure and simple, and his 
love is the whole of him. 

The end of the tragic conflict is the denial of both the 
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exclusive claims. It is not the work of chance or blind fate; 
it is the act of the spiritual substance itself, asserting its 
absoluteness against the excessive pretensions of its particular 
powers. In that sense, as proceeding from an absolute right 
which cancels claims based on right, but pushed into wrong, 
it may be called the act of “eternal justice.” Sometimes it can 
end the conflict peacefully. The contending powers may reduce 
their claims—a conclusion, however, which is apt to weaken 
the impression of tragic strength in the characters; or again 
such a reduction of their claims may be imposed on them by 
some superior authority—for instance, a divine agency. But 
sometimes they press their quarrel to extremes; and then, 
instead of a solution, there is a catastrophe, the denial of the 
one-sided claims involving the death of one or more of the 
persons concerned. The ultimate power thus appears as 
a destructive force. Yet even here, as Hegel insists, the 
end is not without an aspect of reconciliation. For that which 
is denied is not the rightful powers with which the combatants 
have identified themselves. On the contrary, those powers, 
and with them the only thing for which the combatants 
cared, are affirmed. What is denied is the one-sided and 
therefore wrongful assertion of their right. 

Such in outline is Hegel’s main view. Two of his illustra- 
tions are taken from Auschylus and Sophocles. Clytemnestra 
has murdered Agamemnon, her husband and king, Orestes, 
their son, is impelled by filial piety to avenge his father, and is 
ordered by Apollo to doso. But to kill a mother is to sin 
against filial piety. The spiritual substance is divided against 
itself. The sacred bond of father and son demands what the 
equally sacred bond of son and mother forbids. When, there- 
fore, Orestes has done the deed, the Furies of his murdered 
mother claim him for their prey. He appeals to Apollo, who 
resists their claim. A solution is arrived at without a catastrophe. 
The cause is referred to Athene, who institutes at Athens 
a court of sworn judges. The votes of this court being equally 


divided, Athene gives her casting-vote for Orestes; while the 
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Furies are at last appeased by a promise of everlasting honour 
at Athens. In the Antigone, on the other hand, to Hégel 
the perfect exemplar of tragedy, the solution is negative. The 
brother of Antigone has brought against his native city an 
army of foreigners bent on destroying it. He has been killed 
in the battle, and Creon, the ruler of the city, has issued an 
edict forbidding anyone on pain of death to bury the corpse. 
In so doing he not only dishonours the dead man, but violates 
the rights of the gods of the dead. Antigone without hesita- 
tion disobeys the edict, and Creon, despite the remonstrance of 
his son, who is affianced to her, persists in exacting the penalty. 
Warned, however, by the prophet Teiresias, he gives way, but 
toolate. Antigone, immured in a rocky chamber to starve, has 
anticipated her death. Her lover follows her example, and his 
mother refuses to survive him. Thus Antigone has lost her 
life through her absolute assertion of the family against the 
state; Creon has violated the sanctity of the family, and in 
return sees his own home laid in ruins. But in this catas- 
trophe neither the right of the family nor that of the state 
is denied ; what is denied is the absoluteness of the claim 
of each. 

The danger of illustrations like these is that they divert 
attention from the principle illustrated to questions about the 
interpretation of particular works. So it will be here. I 
cannot stay to discuss these questions, which do not affect 
Hegel’s principle ; but it will be well, before going further, to 
remove a misunderstanding of it which is generally to be found 
in criticisms of his treatment of the Oresteza, and especially of 
the Antigone. The critic says, for example, in effect : “ Hegel 
talks of equally justified powers or claims. But Aischylus 
never meant that Orestes and the Furies were equally justi- 
fied ; for Orestes was acquitted. Sophocles never meant that 
Antigone and Creon were equally right. And how can it have 
been equally the duty of Orestes to kill his mother and not 
to kill her?” But, in the first place, it is most important to 
observe that Hegel is not discussing at all what we should 
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generally call the moral quality of the acts and persons con- 
cerned, or, in the ordinary sense, what it was their duty to do. 
And, in the second place, when he speaks of “ equally justified ” 
powers, what he means, and, indeed, sometimes says, is that 
these powers are in themselves equally justified. The family 
and the state, the bond of father and son, and the bond of 
mother and son, these are each and all, one as much as 
another, powers rightfully claiming human allegiance. It is 
tragic that obedience to one should involve the violation of 
another. These are Hegel’s propositions, and surely they are 
true. Their truth is quite unaffected by the fact (assuming it 
is one) that under the circumstances the act combining this 
obedience to one and violation of another was morally right, or 
by the fact (if it is one) that one such act (say Antigone’s) was 
morally right, and another (say Creon’s) was morally wrong. 
It is sufficient for Hegel’s principle that the violation should 
take place, and that we should feel its weight. We do feel it. 
We may approve the act of Antigone or Orestes, but we feel 
it is no light matter to disobey the law or to murder a mother, 
that (as we might say) there is much justice in the pleas of the 
Furies and of Creon, and that the tragic effect depends upon 
these facts. If, again, it is objected that the underlying conflict 
in the Antigone is not between the family and the state, but 
between divine and human law, that objection, if sound, might 
touch Hegel’s interpretation,’ but it would not affect his 
principle, except for those who recognise no obligation in 
human law ; and it will scarcely be contended that Sophocles 
is to be numbered among them. On the other hand, it is, I 
think, a matter for regret that Hegel employed such words as 
“ right,” “ justified,” and “ justice.” They do not mislead readers 
familiar with his writings, but to others they suggest associa- 
tions with criminal law, or our everyday moral judgments, or 


1 I say “ might,” because Hegel himself in the Phaenomenologie uses those 
very terms “ divine” and “ human law” in reference to the Antigone, and it is 
within the bounds of possibility that he and the objector might use these terms 
in the same sense. 
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perhaps the theory of “ poetic justice”; and these are all out of 
place in a discussion on tragedy. 

I return to Hegel. The exposition of his main view is 
followed by an account of some differences between ancient and 
modern tragedy (the former being practically identified with 
the plays of Auschylus and Sophocles). I shall confine myself 
to a selection from his remarks on the latter, since what he 
says of ancient tragedy is little more than an enlargement of 
parts of his account of tragedy in general, while in that account 
he seems rarely to think of modern tragedy at all. The result 
is unfortunate. We get the impression that, while he con- 
sidered the idea of tragedy to be fully realised by Auschylus and 
Sophocles, he regarded modern tragedy as on the whole a much 
more imperfect embodiment of that idea. It is quite possible 
that this was really his opinion; and it would not imply of 
necessity the further opinion that Shakespeare or Goethe was 
aman of less genius than Adschylus or Sophocles, any more 
than a conviction that sculpture reached its highest point at 
Athens need imply a conviction that Michael Angelo had 
less gift than Phidias. But it is, I think, more likely that this 
peculiarity of his exposition is partly due to educational 
considerations. He probably thought that the nature of 
tragedy is most clearly seen in Greek examples, and that there- 
fore, in lecturing, he could best make his general theory clear 
by stating it in terms applicable most completely to those 
examples. At the same time, I doubt if he would have 
thought this but for the fact that, long before he lectured on 
esthetics, and in the days of his greatest enthusiasm for the 
Greeks, he had had occasion to deal with Greek tragedy in 
his early essay on Naturrecht and in the Phaenomenologie, 
whereas a consideration of modern tragedy did not lie in the 
scheme of those works. And then he perhaps supposed that 
a mere modification of his theory of Greek tragedy would 
render it applicable to modern works. 

Hegel considers first the cases where modern tragedy 
resembles ancient in dealing with conflicts arising from the 
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pursuit of substantial ends—ends not merely personal. And 
he points out that modern tragedy here shows a much greater 
variety. Subjects are taken, for example, from the quarrels 
of dynasties, of rivals for the throne, of kings and nobles, of 
state and church. Calderon treats of the rights and duties of 
love and honour regarded as binding powers. Schiller in his 
early works makes his characters defend the rights of nature 
against convention, or of freedom of thought against prescrip- 
tion. Wallenstein aims at the unity and peace of Germany ; 
Karl Moor attacks the whole arrangement of society; Faust 
seeks to attain in thought and action union with the Absolute. 
In such cases the end is more than personal; it represents a 
power claiming the allegiance of the individual ; but it does 
not always or generally represent a great ethical institution or 
bond like the family or the state. We have passed into a 
wider world. 

But, secondly, he observes that in a larger number of 
instances such public or universal interests either do not appear 
at all, or, if they appear, are not the main subject, but only a 
kind of background for it. The real subject is some personal 
end or passion—not necessarily selfish, of course, but still 
personal, subjective. The importance given to subjectivity— 
this is the distinctive mark of modern sentiment, and so of 
modern art. <A part at least of Hegel’s meaning may be put 
thus. We are interested in the personality of Orestes or 
Antigone, but chiefly as it shows itself in one aspect, as 
identifying itself with a certain ethical, not merely personal, 
relation ; and our interest in the personality is inseparable from 
our interest in the power it represents. It is not so with 
Hamlet, whose position so closely resembles that of Orestes. 
What engrosses our attention is the whole personality of 
Hamlet in its conflict, not with an opposing spiritual power, 
but with difficulties chiefly in his own nature. No one could 
think of describing Othello as the representative of an ethical 
family relation. His passion, however much nobility he may 


show in it, is personal, So is Romeo’s love. It is not 
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pursued, like Posa’s freedom of thought, as something 
universal, a right of man. Its right, if it can be said to have 
any right, is one rooted in mere personality. 

On this main characteristic of modern tragedy others 
depend—for instance, that variety of subject to which re- 
ference has just been made. For when so much weight is 
attached to personality, almost any fatal collision in which a 
sufficiently striking character is involved may yield material 
for tragedy. Naturally, again, characterisation has become 
fuller and more subtle, except in dramas which are more or 
less an imitation of the antique. The characters in Greek 
tragedy are far from being types or personified abstractions, 
as those of classical French tragedy tend to be: they are 
genuine individuals. But still they are comparatively simple 
and easy to understand, and have not the intricacy of the 
characters in Shakespeare. These, for the most part, represent 
simply themselves ; and the loss of that interest which attached 
to the Greek characters from their representing not only 
themselves but an ethical power behind them, is compensated 
by an extraordinary subtlety in their portrayal, and also by 
their possession of some peculiar charm or some commanding 
superiority. Finally, the interest in personality explains the 
freedom with which characters more or less definitely evil 
are introduced in modern tragedy. Mephistopheles is as 
essentially modern as Faust. The passion of Richard or 
Macbeth or Lady Macbeth is not only personal, like that of 
Othello; it is egoistic and anarchic, and leads to crimes done 
with a full knowledge of their wickedness. Such beings as 
Iago and Goneril, almost portents of evil, are not indeed made 
the heroes of tragedies; but, according to Hegel, they would 
not have been admitted in Greek tragedy at all. If Clytem- 
nestra had been cited as a parallel to Lady Macbeth, Hegel 
would have replied that Lady Macbeth had not the faintest 
ground of complaint against Duncan, while in reading the 
Agamemnon we are frequently reminded that Clytemnestra’s 
husband was the sacrificer of their child. He might have 
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added that Clytemnestra is herself an example of the necessity, 
where one of the principal characters inspires hatred or horror, 
of increasing the subtlety of the drawing or adding grandeur 
to the evil will. 

It remains to compare ancient and modern tragedy in 
regard to the issue of the conflict. We have seen that 
Hegel attributes this issue in Greek tragedy to the ethical 
substance or eternal justice, and so accounts for such 
reconciliation as we feel to be present even where the end 
is a catastrophe. In the catastrophe of modern tragedy, he 
says, a similar justice sometimes appears; but, where it 
appears, it is still not quite the antique justice. And the 
reason is that the characters represent themselves rather 
than any ethical power, or even are evil and attack some 
ethical power. If they do the latter, like Richard or 
Macbeth, we feel something cold and “criminalistic” about 
the justice that acts in the catastrophe: we feel that the 
hero “only gets what he deserves,” like a criminal before 
a judge. And if he is a character like Wallenstein or 
Gotz, who are not evil, and may even be said in some 
sense to represent a cause, his destruction by the opposing 
political power is still not felt to be the assertion of a 
concrete ethical whole against the false independence of 
the part. In either case, partly because the sense of recon- 
ciliation is so far imperfect, partly because the interest is 
so largely in individualities as such, it is desirable that 
the individual himself should show some measure of recon- 
ciliation with his fate. And he may do so, religiously, by 
feeling that he is exchanging his earthly being for an 
indestructible happiness; or by recognising the justice of 
his fall; or he may at least show us that he maintains to 
the end, in the face of the forces that overwhelm him, 
the freedom and strength of his own will. 

But there remain, says Hegel, many modern tragedies 
where the catastrophe is felt to be due not to any kind 
of justice, but to unhappy circumstances and outward 
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accidents. And then we rise to nothing higher than the 
feeling that everything finite is in its own nature doomed 
to perish. Such a feeling is one of mere sadness; and, if 
the hero is a noble soul, it may become the impression of 
a dreadful external necessity. This impression, which con- 
tains no element of reconciliation, is softened or avoided 
when circumstances or accidents are so depicted that they 
are felt to coincide with something in the hero himself, as 
in Hamlet the rottenness of Denmark is answered by a 
mortal disease in the hero’s soul. But even here, as in 
Romeo and Juliet, our predominant feeling is one of pain. 
Hegel, I think, was of opinion that in modern times healthy 
sentiment rightly prefers a peaceful solution wherever it can 
be attained without serious loss of depth. This does not 
mean, of course, that he disapproved of Shakespeare’s catas- 
trophes; but it is clear that he did not quite like the 
exhibition of extreme forms of evil, and he had the greatest 
contempt for such contemporary phenomena as the repre- 
sentation in drama of a malicious fate and the sentimental 
indulgence of melancholy. To him, as to Wordsworth, the 
affirmative power of the spirit, even in its profoundest divi- 
sions, was the deepest truth and the most inspiring theme. 
I have no doubt he thought Hamlet a greater work than 
Iphigenie, but 1 suspect he loved Goethe's play the best. 


Most of those who have thought about this subject will 
agree that the ideas I have tried to sketch are interesting and 
valuable ; but they suggest scores of questions. Alike in the 
account of tragedy in general, and in that of the differences 
between ancient and modern tragedy, everyone will find state- 
ments to doubt and omissions to regret; and scarcely one of 
Hegel’s interpretations of particular plays will escape objection. 
It is impossible for me to touch on more than a few points ; 
and to the main ideas I owe so much that I am more inclined 
to dwell on their truth than to criticise what seem to be 
defects. But perhaps after all an attempt to supplement and 
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amend may be the best way of throwing some part of Hegel’s 
meaning more into relief. 

To begin with the attempt to supplement. He seems to 
me to be right in laying emphasis on the action and conflict in 
tragedy rather than on the suffering and misfortune. No mere 
suffering or misfortune, no suffering that does not spring in 
great part from human agency, and in some degree from the 
agency of the sufferer, is tragic, however pitiful or dreadful it 
may be. But, sufficient connection with these agencies being 
present, misfortune, the fall from prosperity to adversity, with 
the suffering attending it, at once becomes tragic ; and in many 
tragedies it forms a large ingredient, as does the pity for it in 
the tragic feeling. Hegel, I think, certainly takes too little 
notice of it; and by this omission he also withdraws attention 
from something the importance of which he would have admitted 
at once: I mean the way in which suffering is borne. Physical 
pain, to take an extreme instance, is one thing: Philoctetes, 
bearing it, is another. And the noble endurance of pain that 
rends the heart is the source of much that is best worth having 
in tragedy. 

Again, there is one particular kind of misfortune ot 
obviously due to human agency, which undoubtedly affects us 
in a tragic way. I mean that kind which suggests the idea of 
fate. ‘Tragedies which represent man as the, mere plaything of 
chance or a blank fate, or a malicious fate, are never really 
deep : it is satisfactory to see that Maeterlinck, a man of true 
genius, has now risen above these ideas. But, where those 
factors of tragedy are present which Hegel emphasises, the 
impression of something fateful in what we call accident, the 
impression that the hero not only invites misfortune by his 
exceptional stature and exceptional daring, but is also, if I may 
so put it, strangely and terribly unlucky, is in many plays a 
genuine ingredient in tragic effect. It is so, for example, in the 
CEdipus Rex. It is so even in dramas like Shakespeare’s, 
which exemplify the saying that character is destiny. Hegel’s 
own complaint against the prominence of accident in the plot 
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of Hamlet proves it. Othello would not have become Iago’s 
victim if his own character had been different ; but still, as we 
say, it is an extraordinary fatality which makes him the 
companion of the one man in the world who is at once able 
enough, brave enough, and vile enough to ensnare him. Desde- 
mona’s loss of the handkerchief, Juliet’s waking from her trance 
a minute too late, are other instances. Now, it may be said with 
truth that Hegel’s whole account of the ultimate power 
in tragedy is a rationalisation of the idea of fate, but his 
remarks on this particular aspect of fate are neither sufficient 
nor satisfactory. 

Hegel’s insistence on the element of reconciliation in a 
tragic catastrophe, and his remarks on the various forms it 
assumes, have the greatest value; but one result of the 
omissions just noticed is that he sometimes exaggerates it, 
and at other times rates it too low. When he is speaking 
of the kind of tragedy he most approves, his language almost 
suggests that our feeling at the close of the conflict is, or should 
be, one of complete reconciliation. This it surely neither is 
nor can be. Not to mention the suffering and death we 
have witnessed, the very existence of the conflict, however 
much a supreme ethical power may be asserted in its close, 
remains a painful fact, and, in large measure, a fact not 
understood. For, though we may be said to see, in one 
sense, how the opposition of spiritual powers arises, something 
in us, and that the best, still cries out that it ought not to 
arise. And even the perception or belief that it must needs 
be that offences come would not abolish our feeling that the 
necessity is terrible, or our pain in the woe of those through 
whom they come. But this exaggeration in Hegel’s language, 
if partly due to his enthusiasm for the affirmative, is mainly, 
I think, an accident of lecturing. In the Philosophy of 
Religion, I may add, he plainly states that in the solution 
even of tragedies like the Antigone something remains 
unresolved. 

On the other hand, his treatment of the aspect of recon- 
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ciliation in modern tragedy is in several respects insufficient. 
I will mention only one. He does not notice that in the 
conclusion of not a few tragedies pain is mingled not 
merely with acquiescence, but with something like exultation. 
Is there not such a feeling at the close of Hamlet, Othello, 
and King Lear; and that although the end in the last two 
cases touches the limit of legitimate pathos? This exultation 
appears to be connected with our sense that the hero has 
never shown himself so great or noble as in the death which 
seals his failure. A rush of passionate admiration, and a 
glory in the greatness of the soul, mingle with our grief; 
and the coming of death, so far from destroying these feelings, 
appears to leave them untouched, or even to be entirely in 
harmony with them. If in such dramas we are able to feel 
that the ultimate power is no mere fate, but a spiritual power, 
then we also feel that the hero was never so near to this power 
as in the moment when it required his life. 

The last omission I would notice in Hegel’s theory is 
that he underrates the action in tragedy of what may be 
called by a rough distinction moral evil rather than defect. 
Certainly the part played by evil differs greatly in different 
cases, but it is never absent, not even from tragedies of 
Hegel’s favourite type. If it does not appear in the main 
conflict, it appears in its occasion. You may say that, while 
Iago and Macbeth have evil purposes, neither the act of 
Orestes nor the vengeance of the Furies, neither Antigone’s 
breach of the edict nor even Creon’s insistence on her punish- 
ment, spring from evil in them; but the situation with which 
Orestes or Antigone has to deal, and so in a sense the whole 
tragedy, arises from evil, the murder of Agamemnon, and the 
attempt of Polyneices to bring ruin on his native city. It 
would, in fact, be difficult to find great tragedies, ancient 
or modern, in which evil has not directly or indirectly a 
prominent part. And its presence has an important bearing 
on the effect produced by the catastrophe. On the one hand, 
it deepens the sense of painful awe. The question why 
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affirmative spiritual forces should collide is hard enough; 
but the question why, together with them, there should be 
generated violent evil and extreme depravity is harder and 
more painful still. But, on the other hand, the element of 
reconciliation in the catastrophe is strengthened by recog- 
nition of the part played by evil in bringing it about ; because 
our sense that the ultimate power cannot endure the presence 
of this evil is implicitly the sense that this power is of one 
nature with good. If it rejects the exaggerated claims of its 
own isolated powers, the power which provokes from it a 
much more vehement reaction must be an alien power. This 
feeling is forcibly evoked by Shakespeare’s tragedies, and in 
many Greek dramas it is directly appealed to by repeated 
reminders that what is at work in the disasters is the un- 
sleeping Ate which follows an ancestral sin. If Aristotle did 
not in some lost part of the Poetics discuss ideas like this, he 
failed to give a complete rationale of Greek tragedy. 

I come lastly to the matter I have most at heart. What I 
take to be the central idea in Hegel’s theory seems to me to 
touch the essence of tragedy; but he has nowhere expressed 
this idea in a form sufficiently general, and his own account of 
the nature of tragedy does not cover anything like the whole 
field of instances. This account is usually misreported, and 
there is some excuse for the error. He is supposed to teach 
that tragedy portrays only the conflict of ethical powers like 
the family and the state. In reality, as we have seen, he adds 
to these ethical powers other spiritual powers, such as love 
and honour, and various universal interests or ends. But 
even so he fails to include in his general formula those 
numerous cases where, by his own showing, no such universal 
ends collide. Accordingly, when these cases come to be 
mentioned (and among them are some of the most famous 
plays), they tend to appear rather as declensions from the idea 
of tragedy than as embodiments of it. I should like to propose 
a restatement of the principle which would avoid these defects. 
If we remove the reference to ethical and other universal 
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powers or interests, what have we left? We have the idea— 
to repeat a formula not, I think, Hegel’s own—that tragedy 
portrays a self-division and self-waste of spirit, or a division of 
spirit involving spiritual conflict and waste. It is implied in 
this that on doth sides in the conflict there is a spiritual value. 
The same truth may be expressed (again, I think, not in 
Hegel’s own words) by saying that the tragic conflict is one 
not merely of good and evil, but also, and more essentially, of 
good with good. But if we say this, we must be careful to 
observe that “ good” here means anything that has spiritual 
value, not moral goodness alone, and that “evil” has a 
similarly wide sense. 

Now this idea of a division of spirit involving conflict and 
waste covers the tragedies of ethical and other universal powers, 
and it covers much besides. According to it the collision of 
such powers would be one kind of tragic collision, but only 
one. Why are we tragically moved by the conflict of family 
and state? Because we set a high value on family and state. 
Why then should not the conflict of anything else that has 
sufficient value affect us tragically? It does. The value 
must be sufficient—a moderate value will not serve; and other 
characteristics must be present which need not be considered 
here. But, granted these conditions, any spiritual conflict 
involving spiritual waste is tragic. And it is just one great- 
ness of modern art that it has shown the tragic fact in 
situations of so many and such diverse kinds. ‘These situations 
have not the peculiar effectiveness of the conflicts preferred by 
Hegel, but they may have an equal effectiveness peculiar to 
themselves. 

Let me attempt to test these ideas by choosing a most 
unfavourable instance—unfavourable because the play seems 
at first to represent a conflict simply of good and evil, and so, 
according both to Hegel’s statement and the proposed restate- 
ment, to be no tragedy at all: I mean Macbeth. What is the 
conflict here? It will be agreed that it does not lie between 
two ethical powers or universal ends, and that, as Hegel says, 
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the main interest is in personalities. Let us take it first, then, 
to lie between Macbeth and the persons opposing him, and let 
us ask whether there is not good on both sides—not an equal 
amount of good (I never maintained that), but enough good 
on each to give the impression of spiritual waste. Is there 
not such good in Macbeth? It is not a question merely of 
moral goodness, but of good. It is not a question of the use 
made of good, but of its presence. And such bravery and 
skill in war as win the enthusiasm of everyone about him; 
such an imagination as few but poets possess; a conscience so 
vivid that his deed is to him beforehand a thing of terror, and, 
once done, condemns him to that torture of the mind on which 
he lies in restless ecstasy ; a determination so tremendous and 
a courage so appalling that, for all this torment, he never 
dreams of turning back, but, even when he has found that life 
is a tale full of sound and fury, signifying nothing, will see it 
told out to the end though earth and heaven and hell are 
leagued against him ;—are not these things, in themselves, good, 
and gloriously good? Do they not make you, for all your 
horror, admire Macbeth, sympathise with his agony, pity him, 
and see in him the waste of forces on which you place a spiritual 
value? It is simply on this account that he is for you, not the 
abstraction called a criminal who merely “gets what he 
deserves,” but a tragic hero, and that his war with other forces 
of indubitable spiritual worth is a tragic war. 

It is required by the restatement of Hegel’s principle to 
show that in the external conflict of persons there is good on 
both sides; it is not required that this should be true, secondly, 
of both sides in the conflict within the hero’s soul; for the 
hero is only a part of the tragedy. Nevertheless in almost all 
cases, if not inall, it istrue. It is obviously so where, as in the 
hero and also the heroine of the Cid, the contending powers 
in this internal struggle are love and honour. Even when love 
is of a quality less pure and has a destructive force, as in 
Shakespeare’s Antony, it is clearly true. And it remains true 
even where, as in Hamlet and Macbeth, the contest seems to 
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lie, and for most purposes might conveniently be said to lie, 
between forces simply good and simply the reverse. This is 
not really so, and the tragic effect depends upon the fact. It 
depends on our feeling that the elements in the man’s nature 
are so inextricably blended that the good in him, that which 
we admire, instead of simply opposing the evil, reinforces it. 
Macbeth’s imagination deters him from murder, but it also 
makes the vision of a crown irresistibly bright. If he had been 
less determined, nay, if his conscience had been less maddening 
in its insistence that he had thrown the precious jewel of his 
soul irretrievably away, he might have paused after his first 
deed, might even have repented. Yet his imagination, his 
determination, and his conscience were things good. Hamlet’s 
desire to do his duty is a good thing, but what opposes this 
desire is by no means simply evil. It is something to which a 
substantial contribution is made by the qualities we most 
admire in him. ‘Thus the nature of tragedy, as seen in the 
external conflict, repeats itself on each side of this conflict, and 
everywhere there is a spiritual value in both the contending 
forces. 

In showing that Macbeth, a tragedy as far removed as 
possible from the Antigone as understood by Hegel, is still 
of one nature with it, and equally answers to the account 
of tragedy proposed, it has been necessary to ignore the 
great difference between the two plays. But when once the 
common essence of all tragedies has been determined, their 
differences become the interesting subject. They could be 
distinguished according to the character of the collisions on 
which they are built, or of the main forces which move the 
principal agents. And it may well be that, other things 
being equal (as they never are), the tragedy in which the 
hero is, as we say, a good man, is more tragic than that 
in which he is, as we say, a bad one. The more spiritual 
value, the more tragedy in conflict and waste. The death 
of Hamlet or Othello is, so far, more tragic than that of 
Macbeth, that of Macbeth than that of Richard. Below 
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Richard stands Iago, a figure still tragic, but unfit for the hero’s 
part; below him persons like Regan or, in the very depth, 
Oswald, characters no longer (at least in the dramatic sense) 
tragic at all. Moral evil, that is to say, so greatly diminishes 
the spiritual value we ascribe to the personality that a very 
large amount of good of some kind is required to bring this 
personality up to the tragic level, the destruction of evil 
as such being in no degree tragic. And again, it may well 
be that, other things being equal, the more nearly the con- 
tending forces approach each other in goodness, the more 
tragic is the conflict: that the collision is, so far, more tragic 
in the Antigone than in Macbeth, and Hamlet’s internal conflict 
than his struggle with outward enemies and obstacles. But 
it cannot be right to describe tragedy in terms that exclude 
Macbeth, or to describe Macbeth in terms which imply that 
it portrays a conflict of mere evil with mere good. 

The restatement of Hegel’s main principle as to the conflict 
would involve some change in his language as to the catastrophe. 
It is obvious that the cause of that element of reconciliation 
which he requires must not be presented in terms appropriate 
to one alone of the many kinds of tragedy. On the other hand, 
it seems to me clear that his general requirement that such an 
element should be present is right. A work which left us 
simply horrified, depressed, or bewildered, would to that extent 
be a bad tragedy. But whether it is possible to go beyond this 
general requirement, and to devise a formula as to the impres- 
sion which any good tragedy must produce concerning the 
nature of the ultimate agent in the catastrophe, is a question 
too large for discussion here. 

I leave it to students of Hegel to ask whether he would have 
accepted the criticisms and modifications I have suggested. 
Naturally I think he would, as I believe they rest on truth, and 
am sure he had a habit of arriving at truth. But in any case 
their importance is trifling, compared with that of the theory 
which they attempt to strengthen and to which they owe their 
existence. 


OxrorD. A. C. BRADLEY. 
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HERDER. 


T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 


To most of us Herder is nothing but a name. If we are asked 
what we know of him, we are obliged to admit that we know 
very little; and if we are also asked whether we want to 
know more, we may perhaps confess to a certain curiosity 
but not to any lively interest. We regard him, in fact, as a 
forgotten writer, who was probably therefore a dull one. Yet 
judged by what his own countrymen think of him he ought 
to excite our attention, for they tell us that in the hundred 
years that have passed since his death some of the best 
products of the human mind have grown from ideas which 
he helped to sow. By his own countrymen, indeed, he is still 
honoured as one of the heroes of the golden age. He is still 
recognised as a leader in that great intellectual advance during 
the later half of the eighteenth century which all clear-sighted 
Germans consider, and rightly consider, to be the highest of 
their achievements. He maintains an important place next to 
his illustrious contemporaries Goethe, Lessing and Schiller, 
Kant and Fichte, although no one puts him on the same level 
with the greatest of them, and scarcely anyone even with the 
least. That in spite of this he should have remained a name 
to us is not, of course, extraordinary ; for are we not all aware 
—painfully or complacently aware—that as a nation we are 
commonly indifferent to foreign ideas, or that, if we give them 
any welcome at all, it is a welcome which is in general tardy 


and half-hearted? Even among those of us who are drawn to 
Vor. II.—No. 4. 681 45 
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German literature at its best I shall hardly be wrong if I 
assert that outside our schools and colleges there is little 
interest in any but the most conspicuous writers, and in these, 
if the truth be told, the interest is only here and there of a 
kind that stirs enthusiasm. If poetry and romance appeal 
to us, we have, of course, at some time or other in our 
lives, read the best that Goethe wrote; we may possess a 
slight acquaintance with Lessing; we may be able to recall 
the finest things in Schiller and Heine. If we have any 
tincture of philosophy we may perhaps have studied Kant, 
Hegel, and Schopenhauer. I say perhaps, because it will 
always remain a remarkable circumstance, and the plainest 
proof of our strange insularity, that the two most representa- 
tive English philosophers of the last century—I mean Mill and 
Spencer—knew nothing, or next to nothing, and were not 
ashamed to be ignorant, of the labours of those supreme 
masters of modern speculation. 

With these writers our interest in what the Germans have 
done in literature has come, as a rule, to an end, although 
signs are not wanting that at present, largely through the 
medium of translations, we are paying it more attention. But 
if we wish to understand something not only of the influences 
which have shaped their poetry and philosophy but also of the 
origin of those larger conceptions of history and theology 
which they have created, and which go back, as they assure 
us, to the classical period of their literature, we must extend 
our view to Herder. Their larger conception of history they 
owe first and foremost to him, and he also deepened their 
feeling that between all these spheres of thought a definite 
connection exists. In that period, indeed, no one embodied 
it so fully and so closely as he. It is a connection which in 
any period we shall do well to remember, and more particu- 
larly, perhaps, in our own, when, from the very ardour and 
multiplicity of our special studies, we run a grave risk of for- 
getting it altogether. Here, then, we have reasons for con- 
sidering this writer whom we mostly ignore; and if we try to 
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discover what he accomplished for ,his own people, perhaps we 
may be fortunate enough to find that he has a lesson to teach 
us which we have not yet learned in its entirety. 

Our failure to appreciate Herder is not without some 
excuse. Honour him as the Germans may, none of them will 
any longer claim that he is a popular author. Nay, in spite 
of his reputation, it is doubtful whether, apart from the 
years in which they appeared, his writings have ever been 
in much demand even in his own country. When the first 
complete edition appeared in sixty volumes, the intelligent 
public was soon content with a small selection, and later efforts 
to present him as a whole have not succeeded in changing the 
verdict that he can be enjoyed only in fragments. The 
Germans, indeed, if they are pressed for a frank opinion, will 
admit that he is honoured more than he is read, in spite of the 
space which he occupies in their histories of literature. But 
the fact remains that they keep him in their hearts as well as 
in their histories, and they keep him there because of the great 
work which he did for the nation. 

If I am to say at once and in brief what that work was ; if 
I am to describe at the outset the service which he rendered to 
his contemporaries and successors—well then! it was to point 
the way, to influence, to inspire. Those who rate him highest 
look upon him as the great Bahnbrecher, as the enthusiastic 
pioneer who explored the entire field of knowledge and made 
luminous suggestions everywhere. They look upon him as 
the brilliant and versatile genius who so fertilised the golden 
age with new ideas that, if he had not lived and laboured, the 
age itself would have assumed a different character. Coming, 
as they tell us, at a moment when they were struggling to be 
free from artificial aims, to be delivered from the dry, rational- 
istic, purely logical temper which dominated the earlier half of 
the eighteenth century, he not only gave them fresh thoughts 
but by his zeal and energy saw those thoughts adopted. Nor 
is this all; for they claim that by inspiring so much that was 
vital in the men of his own and the next generation, who in 
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their turn gave form and pressure to the whole development 
that followed, he laid the lines on which a considerable part 
of the intellectual life of Germany, and consequently of 
Europe, has since moved. That these, however, are large 
assertions to make of any one writer at any period is obvious. 
Some of them may be true, but on the other hand there will 
always be a serious remainder impossible of proof, if only for 
the reason that the intellectual life of a nation is made up of 
many diverse elements, social and political as well as mental, 
and is determined by many conditions only some of which 
are calculable. When this is the case with a single nation, 
who is to disentangle the intricate play of forces in several 
nations at once, or measure the precise influence of one mind 
over so vast an aggregate of thought? We shall be safer in 
limiting our horizon to Herder’s own age, and, if we go 
beyond it, all that I, at least, can attempt is the barest indica- 
tion of the channels in which his ideas still flow, even though 
mingled with many others. That his ideas have not been lost, 
that, on the contrary, they have re-appeared again and again, 
is what makes him worth our study. 

Let us first turn for a moment to the man himself. I need 
not do more than just mention the outward events of his 
career. He came of a humble family in East Prussia, where 
he was born in 1744. He studied at Kénigsberg and learned 
much from Kant; still more, perhaps, from Hamann, a curious, 
desultory, but suggestive writer, known in his day as the 
Magician of the North. He learned most of all, however, 
from the works of Rousseau, which, according to his own 
account, were his constant companion when he was a young 
man. Like most young men of talent, he nursed the wildest 
ambitions. He wanted by turns to be a great physician, a 
great lawyer, a great schoolmaster. Finally he came to think 
that the pulpit would provide him with the readiest path to 
fame, or, as he told Kant, be the best means of bringing culture 
home to the masses. After teaching and preaching at Riga, 
travelling and acting as a tutor, meeting Diderot and other 
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of the Encyclopeedists in Paris, Lessing in Hamburg, and the 
youthful Goethe in Strassburg, he spent five unhappy but 
not uneventful years as chaplain to the reigning house of 
Schaumburg-Lippe. He was already well known as one of 
the Stiirmer und Dringer of that day. They were young 
men very conscious of their own importance and extremely 
sentimental, living on Shakespeare and Rousseau, thinking 
that they could do everything by intuition, and talking at 
large of fancy and freedom—young men whom we have always 
with us, desirous of being or at least of acting and looking 
like men of genius. Some of them had strange fates. At 
the age of thirty-two the one who concerns us here, instead 
of becoming, as he apparently wished, a professor of theology 
at Géttingen, found himself, largely through Goethe’s influ- 
ence, chaplain to the Court at Weimar, and general superin- 
tendent of the churches in the neighbourhood. 

Herder, as we shall see, was not happy in this position, but 
it gave him the platform from which he could unfold his 
thoughts and deliver his message. That he had a message . 
was plain. He had begun to deliver it before he came to 
Weimar. Out of all his ambitions the first to emerge clearly 
was also the strongest and most effective —the ambition, 
namely, to free himself and others from the numbing tyranny 
of the rules and formulas which attached to the poetry, the 
history, and the theology of his young days. Germany at the 
moment was in the hands of the so-called men of enlighten- 
ment—the writers who supposed that all the previous ages of 
the world were dark ages, and that their own was the first in 
which the full light of reason had shone on the human mind. 
This was a light, however, which, as they further supposed, 
was enjoyed only by the few, namely, themselves. In their 
view reason consisted of certain clear and definite principles, 
divinely planted in the mind and heart of every man and 
existent from all eternity, even if only now for the first time 
fully understood. In their view, too, all philosophy and 


religion, and all general conceptions in other branches of 
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knowledge, were either applications of these fundamental 
ideas or else simple deductions from them. Safe, as they 
imagined, in the possession of reason, they looked upon the 
physical universe and human history as fields in which its 
marks might be discovered by all who would take the trouble 
to investigate them. Knowledge, indeed, consisted in finding 
these marks. The laws of nature, they were convinced, 
exhibited a rational order; that is to say, certain phenomena 
in nature were arranged by God in accordance with rational 
ideas and purposes. How to explain the rest of the pheno- 
mena they did not know, but they hoped that in the end 
whatever was would be found to be right. In the same rough 
and ready fashion they regarded the languages and literatures, 
the religions and civilisations, the laws and governments of 
which history tells us, as the outcome of this rational order, 
although it was an outcome more or less imperfect. History, 
as they saw it, was mostly a chapter of accidents, a chronicle 
of names and dates, of wars and intrigues, of frauds and decep- 
tions, and whatever degree of reason it showed was not inherent 
in it but only a reflection or application of certain principles 
which were quite independent of it. ‘Theology, which in its 
baser aspects was simply imposture, was in its higher only 
another application of those principles of reason, and the great 
truths on which religion rested could all be proved in the 
last resort by logic alone. As for poetry, it was the private 
monopoly of the cultured, and as France was the land of 
culture the best that the poets could do was to imitate the 
French. 

In their conception of poetry we no longer follow the men 
of enlightenment, but is it equally certain that in some other 
respects we may not require the same corrective as Herder 
supplied? In the deification of present knowledge at the 
expense of the past, in the worship of a cold and mechanical 
reason as the only guide of life, in the profound belief in ready- 
made principles we can recognise much that is not yet extinct. 
This whole tendency, commonly called Rationalism, he was 
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one of the first of his time to call in question. Very early 
in his career he began to insist that the present was only to be 
understood by the past, that the past was not the barbarism 
and folly which it was thought to be, and that to the past and 
to nature the poets, historians, and theologians would have to 
go, if they wanted fresh draughts from the springs of life. 
Here he had been plainly reading Rousseau to advantage ; but 
whereas Rousseau by his return to nature was aiming at the 
reconstitution of society Herder was proposing the reconstitu- 
tion of thought. There was, however, the great difference 
between them that he was not dazzled by the Frenchman’s 
picture of a primitive age of peace and innocence which never 
existed; nay, he turned away from it with the determination 
to investigate the past for himself by the help of science, and 
in the light of literature and art. He wanted to find out how 
civilisation really arose, and to give fresh vigour to poetry and 
a fresh understanding to religion by bringing out their true 
character. This he supposed that he could do by showing 
what they were in their origin, and by tracing the various 
phases of their growth. It was natural growth, he declared, 
and not any application of ready-made principles which could 
best explain them. 

How did he proceed? He told the poets not to imitate 
the French, but to discover what was good in themselves and 
to imitate that. He told them that so far from poetry being 
the privilege only of the few it was common to all men, and as 
fundamental and necessary an expression of the human spirit 
as speech itself; nay, that at first it was religion; it was the 
account which men gave of their own fate. He showed them 
from innumerable examples taken from all nations and all 
times, from the ancient poetry of the Hebrews, from Homer, 
from the Indian epics, from the Ossianic and Germanic legends 
—he showed how in every nation poetry was the direct out- 
come of the inmost soul of the people. We may thus see, he 
said, as freshly to-day as when they were first expressed, the 
hopes and fears, the thoughts and emotions, of every people 
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standing out against the dark background of its actual history. 
With a singular capacity for seizing and reproducing whatever 
seemed to him noble or beautiful in the life of the past, he was 
able to present to his own age such a picture of what they had 
regarded as barbarous or dark ages as to alter their whole con- 
ception of antiquity. He helped them to see that the past 
was not a mere chronicle of fraud or stupidity, relieved here 
and there by rational ideas; but that the beliefs and practices 
which each age exhibited depended upon its surroundings and 
were for it the normal and natural expression of its intelli- 
gence. What he did, therefore, was to trace for his contem- 
poraries, largely through the poems which he collected and 
translated, but also through the works of the classical writers, 
the course which civilisation had taken. In a word, he came 
to regard civilisation as the gradual unfolding of the human 
spirit under the pressure of circumstance. While Kant by 
his psychological analysis was confuting the Rationalists and 
pointing to the limitations of reason, Herder was effecting the 
same result by his historical criticism. He was putting an end 
to the notion that intelligence, morality, or religion could be 
explained in the light of certain fixed, external and invariable 
principles. 

This was a notion, however, which was being slowly under- 
mined before Herder began to write. Fifty years previously 
the Neapolitan philosopher Vico had arrived at the conception 
of a natural development of human activities through the 
influence of material surroundings, although he regarded this 
development as a manifestation of divine Providence, and con- 
fined his study of it to individual epochs. Montesquieu had 
traced the varying character of national laws to the play of 
local, social, and climatic conditions. So far as I am aware, 
there is no evidence to show that Herder was acquainted 
with the Scienza Nuova, but he often quoted from the Esprit 
des Lois. In the same way he borrowed from Hume, Shaftes- 
bury and Lowth, but to everything that he borrowed he gave 
a new meaning. He owed much also to Leibnitz, putting to 
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his own use, for instance, the law of continuity as applied to 
nature, the doctrine of pre-established harmony, and the 
theory of the indefinite development of the monads. More- 
over, when he took up his pen, the general treatment of 
history had become fashionable. Voltaire had published his 
famous essay on the progress of morals and intelligence. ‘T'wo 
German writers now almost forgotten, Iselin and Meiners, were 
tracing the fortunes of the human race or explaining what 
they supposed to be the educational plans of the Deity. 
But these efforts were small in comparison with Herder’s 
attempt to regard history as a great progress leading to a great 
end. He saw with a clearness remarkable for his time the 
futility of trying to understand the past by abstract theories, 
or, in other words, by later ideas; and that the only way to 
understand it was to look at it in itself. With a vigour 
entirely novel to the men of enlightenment, and hardly sur- 
passed since, he laid bare the truth that each age must be 
judged by its own surroundings and its own aspirations. Oniy 
so, he said, can we be fair to it and make it yield its secret. 
Only so can we get at the real meaning of the thoughts and 
emotions of different nations and different climes, and—what 
is still more important—only so can we follow the thoughts 
and emotions of successive ages in their inner connection. 
As a mere record of outer events, history, he said in effect, is 
unintelligible, but in the thought behind those events there is 
something that gives them a unity. Hence in his chief work, 
his Ideas for a Philosophy of Human History, it is intellectual 
and moral phenomena with which he is mainly concerned— 
intellectual and moral phenomena as shaped by circumstance, 
as realising for each age the particular ideal and the particular 
happiness of which it was capable, and as so making for the 
progressive development of the race. What others had tried 
to do for individual epochs or aspects of human life, he tried 
to do for human life as a whole. Where they had dealt with 
special developments, his aim was to trace the general develop- 
ment of all the great human interests, moral and religious, 
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and to show that in their natural and gradual growth they 
were realising an ever higher and higher ideal. Further, as 
men could conceive of no beings very different from them- 
selves, as they made their gods and angels in their own image 
and represented them as magnified men, he called this ideal, 
in one word, Humanity ; and in every sense which that word 
could bear he found the great progress leading to a great end. 
In his desire to see life steadily and see it whole, or, as 
the philosopher might say, to bring the world into the unity 
of a single conception, Herder insisted, certainly for the first 
time with any fulness, that throughout all their efforts to 
realise the ideal men and nations were dependent on their 
physical surroundings. In the primitive age the very form 
and direction of their thoughts, their language, poetry, and 
religion were as natural and spontaneous as the instincts of 
the lower animals. It is a significant fact that he began his 
chief work with a description of the earth as a part of the 
universe, and then went on to describe the growth of vegeta- 
tion, of organic life, of the first beginnings of sensation and 
intelligence. Just as history was the process by which man- 
kind fulfilled its high destiny and developed that ideal of 
Humanity which it followed, so nature could be properly 
understood only as a preparatory process, in which lower 
organisms led to higher, the crystal to the plant, the plant to 
the animal, the animal to the spiritual being in man. What is 
especially interesting in this connection is that he offered 
suggestions which seem to be astonishing anticipations of 
later theories. He spoke of sensation as developing through 
various mechanical stages from mere irritation. He only just 
missed the phrase “struggle for existence,” and only just fell 
short of the idea of natural selection, although he conceived all 
animals as keeping within their several types. He declared in 
so many words that to his thinking “there is no psychology 
possible which is not at every step definite physiology.” Above 
all, we find him busied with the problem of the origin of 
speech, and seeing in advance how large a part it would play 
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in the natural science of the future. The older he became, 
the more, indeed, did he turn to natural science as the key 
to accurate knowledge and fruitful discovery. He was well 
aware that his chief work suffered from the lack of more 
accurate knowledge, and he admitted in his preface that a true 
philosophy of human history could not be written perhaps 
for hundreds of years. But nevertheless he had a firm hold 
on the scientific principle that necessity and law reign every- 
where, alike in the physical domain and in history. “The 
God whom I seek in history,” he declared, “must be the same 
who is in nature, for man is only a small part of the whole, 
and is everywhere interwoven with it.” 

There were plenty of critics in his own day, as there will 
be plenty in ours, to call him a materialist—a name, as we 
know, which is less often a description than a term of reproach 
or even of abuse. Like much other reproach and abuse it is 
undiscriminating. In Herder’s case as elsewhere the critics 
failed and still fail to recognise that a man may accept the 
mechanical interpretation of nature, may believe, ‘too, that 
mind, so far as our knowledge goes, is inseparably linked with 
matter, and yet not believe that all the phenomena of life and 
mind can be reduced to matter or its properties and relations. 
The material and mechanical interpretation is the method of 
physical science and is applicable without exception to all 
physical phenomena, but it does not explain any reality that 
may lie behind them. It is not incompatible with an idealistic 
or teleological interpretation, for mechanism may serve a 
purpose and matter may be the means by which an ideal is 
realised.1_ That a purpose is servable and an ideal realisable is, 
indeed, the foundation of all morality, all art, and all religion. 
The view that a higher intelligence than ours might perceive 
the inner identity of the mechanical and teleological interpreta- 
tions of nature was expressed by Kant in his Critique of Judg- 


1 This great problem can hardly be stated intelligibly in a couple of 
sentences, and perhaps I may be allowed to refer the reader to an attempt 
which I have made to state it in a volume called The Quest of Faith, ch. v. 
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ment, but it was previously expressed in a much profounder 
form by Herder, and it is the leading idea of his philosophy of 
history. “The force,” he said, “which thinks and works in 
me is in its nature as eternal as that which holds suns and stars 
together. The instrument may, like the stars, wear out, but 
the laws by which they all exist and re-appear in other forms 
never change; .. . . for all existence is identical and an indi- 
visible concept.” This combination of a material and an ideal 
conception which Herder tried to see in nature and history has 
remained, I need hardly say, to our time and will yet come by 
its own. 

It was unfortunate that this desire for unity of thought led 
him into acute conflict with Kant. He saw in the severe 
intellectualism, sceptical tendencies, and apparent disregard 
of emotion which distinguished the critical philosophy, much 
to condemn. He could not share the view that man’s highest 
duty was to develop a freedom opposed to nature, nor did he 
believe that the existence of a God ought to depend on the 
mere postulate of a practical as distinguished from a pure 
reason. He denied that the mind could be split up into any 
such different agencies, or that, if reason existed at all, there 
could be any ground for doubting the existence of a Supreme 
Reason. From this he passed by an easy step to his general 
conception of the relation of this Supreme Reason to the 
universe. Drawing on Spinoza, whom he helped to rescue 
from an ignominious neglect, he proclaimed that every physical 
law was a mode of the Divine Order. But as Kant observed, 
he tempered his Spinozism. He made room for the concep- 
tion, taken from Leibnitz, and altered in the taking, that 
there were independent organic forces operating in matter. 
These he regarded as also expressions of the universal energy, 
the Supreme Reason which was also the purest Will—a belief, 
he said, which, “if we would not accept it from St John, we 
may at least accept from the doubtless still more divine 
Spinoza.” Here all his speculations on poetry and _ history, 
science and philosophy, found their meeting-point ; for if the 
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happiness of men and nations lay in pursuing a moral and 
intellectual ideal, and if in its pursuit they were at once an 
end for themselves and a means for others, it was in this ideal 
that the lineaments of the Divine Order might be discerned. 
His ardent faith, difficult as it may be in all the seeming 
confusion of the world, was that nature and history were 
thus combined in one vast Harmony as the manifestation of 
God. 

Of the impression which these high thoughts and aspirations 
made on Herder’s contemporaries I could not speak in detail 
without a review of the whole literature of his age. Let it 
suffice if I quote the testimony of the man who was best fitted 
to testify. Goethe declared that Herder’s thoughts had been 
so extensively borrowed, and had become so rapidly part of the 
general stock of knowledge, that in a short time they seemed to 
be commonplaces. He himself highly appreciated the Ideas 
for a Philosophy of Human History ; he read it, he said, again 
and again as the most congenial of gospels. We might gather, 
perhaps, from such praise that the personal relations between 
the author of this work and his contemporaries were of the 
most intimate character, and that he was everywhere regarded 
with affection and esteem. But alas! for human weakness, the 
desire to be worthy of these high thoughts, however sincerely 
and devoutly cherished, was linked with an excessive sense of 
personal superiority to others which others did not always 
share, with a love of teasing and mocking which hurt his 
friends, and with a domineering temper which commonly 
ended by leading them to avoid his society altogether. 
Goethe also tells us that Herder, soft as was his heart, had 
a strenuous, impatient and captious spirit, and that he was 
fonder of disgusting people with their performances than of 
encouraging them. But what was worse, he has given us to 
understand that Herder was ungrateful, and not only un- 
grateful but endowed with what he aptly calls a repugnance 
to gratitude—a rare phenomenon, as he adds, occurring 
only in men born in humble or helpless circumstances, who 
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conscious of great gifts have to fight their way step by step 
and accept any assistance offered them. They come to be 
annoyed at benefits of a material kind, especially when 
conferred by dull people, because they cannot consent to regard 
their own achievements, which belong to a higher sphere, as 
any fit compensation. With the warmth of his heart Herder 
could overcome this and other failings for a time, and fascinate 
even a Goethe with the wide range of his knowledge and the 
still wider range of his imagination ; but the failings re-appeared 
when trouble and anxiety came upon him. The prophet of 
Humanity had a wife and many children, a small income, debts 
which he could not always discharge, and continued ill-health. 
Much was done for him, but he discovered still more that was 
not done. Compelled in his youth to live on a crust a day, he 
nursed pretensions and assumed rights which gradually proved 
to be intolerable. His ambitions—and they were many—often 
made him forget to be even civil to those who had helped 
him. He was always too ready to impose his opinions with 
what he himself may have felt to be zeal but his enemies 
resented as arrogance. There was much in the life of the 
Court at Weimar, much, too, in Goethe’s life, which he was 
forced to disapprove ; and he was not very wise in the way 
in which he expressed his disapproval. He also fell a prey 
to the debilitating reflection that men to whom he thought 
himself superior both in knowledge and in conduct were 
gaining more favour from the world than they deserved, 
or at any rate than he was gaining himself; and he saw, 
with a feeling which it is difficult to put to his credit, the 
growing friendship between Goethe and Schiller, and the 
mutual advantage which that harmonious partnership proved 
to both of them. Finally, in spite of early obligations, his 
criticism of Kant degenerated into a tirade, which was all 
the more violent because Kant had spoken of the unscientific 
character of his researches and his tendency to substitute 
imaginary analogies for strict proofs. When he died in his 
sixtieth year he left to posterity the spectacle of the historian 
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of all the ages lacking the wisdom sufficient for his own day, 
and the critic gifted with a fine feeling for beauty and merit 
in the past belittling in the present one of the first philosophers 
and one of the first poets that the world has seen. 

To be frank, then, the man himself is less edifying than 
his work. He does indeed make us wish to learn something 
about his actual life, to follow the familiar intercourse which 
he enjoyed at times with his great contemporaries, and to 
trace from book to book the heroic enthusiasm in which, also 
at times, he laboured for noble ends. But, when all is said, 
he does not seem to be numbered among those who speak to 
us out of the past by the mere power of their personality. 
A strong, and if the testimony of both friends and enemies 
be accepted, a commanding personality he had, coupled with 
a certain explosive energy which led Wieland to speak of him 
as an electric cloud. With those who came into touch with 
him it at first helped to awaken and spread the reputation 
which he won by his books; yet it was not of the kind that, 
transfigured by death, ensures its possessor the continued 
interest and sometimes the affection of posterity. 

The result of his many conflicting emotions was that 
Herder’s life was often very miserable. Most of his friend- 
ships issued in estrangements. He seemed incapable of living 
on equal terms with his fellow-men, or of, adopting for any 
length of time any other attitude but that of a schoolmaster. 
Unless he was revered and obeyed he was uncomfortable. 
The only certain personal relation which he preserved through- 
out was that with his wife ; and had it not been for her sympathy 
he would, in my opinion at least, have done much less than 
he did. But, apart from personal relations, he had the gnaw- 
ing sense that he had missed his aim, and that he had missed 
it largely because he was bound in the fetters of a system 
which he could not accept. It was his particular misfortune 
to have been placed in a position where his knowledge and his 
genius were at issue with the creed which he was expected to 
profess, and where he could not say what he would. It was 
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a position which was not uncommon in his day, and is certainly 
not less uncommon now, but it neither was nor is of a kind 
to confer happiness. In a word, he was a clergyman appointed 
to teach and preach particular doctrines, and dependent for 
his living on doing so, and yet all the while profoundly 
conscious that so far as he understood those doctrines at all 
or believed them, he understood and believed them in one 
sense and most of his congregation accepted them in another. 
There is a pathetic touch in his suggestion that every man 
at death ought to leave a written statement of the things 
in life which he took to be mere show or deliberate farce, 
but from fear of consequences could never openly denounce. 
We should benefit, he declared in his grim fashion, by putting 
them off when we put on our shroud. The trouble, as one 
of his German exponents puts it—I cannot but believe 
correctly—was that Herder wanted to think freely, and he 
found himself president of an ecclesiastical assembly. That 
he felt this inward tension keenly was honourable to him, 
but that the tension probably shortened his life is easy to 
believe. He spoke once of a subtle form of suicide of which 
only the elect were capable—the men who, nursing a high ideal 
and straining after it with irresistible desire, see it dashed to 
pieces before their eyes. Men of this kind, he said, hide their 
trouble from their friends, and keeping the sad secret in their 
heart die a slow death. 

But Herder’s work was greater than he knew. I need 
not again refer to the strength which he added to the partly 
religious and partly scientific creed known as Pantheism. 
We must remember that Lessing, and in a deeper sense 
Goethe, also helped the spread of that creed. Nor need I 
dwell on the fact that, by insisting on the natural develop- 
ment of all that is good and noble in human life he gave a 
new basis to humanitarian morals. His supreme gift was his 
feeling for the past and his understanding of it. By the 
exercise of this gift he prepared the way, more effectually, 
perhaps, than any of his contemporaries, for that outburst of 
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thought and emotion — vast, complex, many-sided, full of 
glowing hopes and enchanting ideals, full, too, of much 
patient research and profound speculation—which we know, 
vaguely enough but still expressively, as the Romantic move- 
ment. Here, as his countrymen say, is his epoch-making 
work ; and whatever use the future may yet find for his ideas 
and suggestions, certain it is that he brought to the study of 
history a new meaning and a new value. 

There are a good many people, I imagine, who still think 
that history has no meaning. They would be ready to endorse 
the opinion which Schopenhauer sometimes held, that all the 
changes in the world have only been fresh combinations of 
the same facts, like the shapes taken by the bits of glass in 
a kaleidoscope—interesting, doubtless, but exhibiting no trace 
of orderly development. On the other hand, there is the view 
suggested by Herder and worked out with some divergence 
by Hegel, that history is the progress and the realisation of 
an ideal in accordance with law. Again, there is the theory, 
most fully put into practice by Carlyle, that it is the person- 
ality and character of great men, appearing suddenly like 
new stars, but of an origin beyond our power of calculation, 
that controls the destinies of the race. I cannot here go 
into this complicated question, further than to point out 
that it assumed no shape in the nineteenth century, and 
can hardly assume any in the twentieth, that does not stand 
in close relation with one or other of Herder’s speculations. 
Throughout them all he never lost sight of the principle of 
evolution, and, as I have already said, he seemed on the 
very verge of suggesting some of the methods of it which 
were fully explained and widely accepted only after the 
labours and the research of two generations of later thinkers. 
We are so accustomed to regard evolution as one of the 
great facts of nature, although we understand no more than 
its exterior aspects and conditions, that only with an effort 
can we realise how strange the application of this principle, 


not only to all natural but also to all historical phenomena, 
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must have seemed to the Rationalists of his age. To its 
application everywhere Herder gave a mighty impulse, and 
the way in which he used it in explaining the products of 
thought and emotion is not yet exhausted. Although the 
claim that he was the first in this field is subject to some 
reservations ; although many of his ideas have been corrected ; 
although much has been done to extend and deepen his view 
of the unity of all human interests, and although that view 
was eclipsed for a long time by the predominance of the 
critical and transcendental philosophy, we can at least agree 
with his countrymen when they say that he was the first to 
show clearly that it is not abstract reasoning but patient 
inquiry into origin and growth that is the most profitable 
means of approaching the vast problems of civilisation and 
religion. We may even go further and agree with them when 
they tell us, with a touch of justifiable pride, that he was 
the earliest writer to give articulate expression to the modern 
German way of looking at knowledge, the earliest to exhibit 
what they recognise, and what we, too, must recognise, as 
their special contribution to the mental equipment of the 
nineteenth century—I mean, of course, the historical sense. 
In so many words they declare that to Herder may be traced 
something at least of the work done by all the great Germans 
who came after him, and that he it was who gave the most 
effective stimulus to that general tendency to inquire, that 
spirit of Forschung, which was continued and developed in 
many different directions by Goethe, in philosophy by Hegel 
and Lotze, in history by Niebuhr and Ranke, in theology by 
Strauss and Baur, in law by Savigny, in natural science by 
Baer and the brothers Humboldt—a tendency, as we know, 
which has spread over the civilised world, is still in full 
progress, and is producing effects, especially in the domain 
of religion, which we are only just, perhaps, beginning to 
appreciate to the full. 

If this is Herder’s reputation in his own country, if he can 
be regarded there as the prophet of so much of the spirit of 
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the nineteenth century, it might at first blush seem a matter 
of certainty that he should be well known and honoured else- 
where. Yet such is clearly not the case. For this, however, 
three or four reasons at once suggest themselves. In the 
first place, his style is turgid, diffuse, disconnected, preten- 
tious ; and in literature, as we know, nothing lives but style. 
If the Germans, who are not very exacting in this respect, 
can no longer read him, and indeed soon ceased to read him, 
how can other nations be expected to do so? Secondly, there 
is the fact, which Goethe noted, that Herder’s thoughts passed 
almost at once into the current literature of his day, and so 
in a few years were no longer recognised as new. ‘Then, 
again, all his books are unfinished, and many of his 
statements were soon found to be inaccurate. Further, the 
very Teutonic character of his imagination, the vague con- 
jecture, the tendency to substitute guess for observation— 
however often the guess may look inspired—has prevented 
him from being wholly acceptable to the French with their 
love of precise theory and their respect for logic, or to our- 
selves with our practical sense and our conservative caution. 
He has, of course, had admirers among both nations. Madame 
de Staél talked and wrote about him. A translation of his 
Ideas was made by Edgar Quinet, who became an ardent 
disciple. Cousin hailed the volume as a great monument 
to the perpetual progress of mankind, and Michelet referred 
to it with admiration. But, on the other hand, in the works 
of Comte, where Herder’s influence might be expected to be 
visible, there is little or none ; and, beyond a stray article or 
two in a magazine and a volume of literary criticism, nothing 
has been published since which would lead us to believe 
that he has attained to any great fame in France. Nor has 
he met any better fate among ourselves. At first he was 
treated with contempt. When he died one of our leading 
reviews at the moment scorned the notion that “such ex- 
travagant opinions as his, conveyed in an obscure jargon made 
up of new and fanciful terms, and frequently at variance with 
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revealed religion, could be very acceptable to an English 
public.” As we learn from his English biographer, Mr Nevin- 
son, a verdict of a similar kind was expressed in even more 
explicit terms by Coleridge. In treating of German literature 
Carlyle mentioned his name, although without much interest, 
and Buckle seemed to be content with one or two quotations. 
Some of us may have read his views on schools and education 
with profit, and here and there a solitary student may still 
turn to his volume of Ideas, or his Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, or 
his free rendering of the Romance of the Cid. But to be 
candid, his own verses have neither the strength nor the music 
to attract us, and for the reasons given there is something in 
the method of his philosophy that, profound in some respects 
as that philosophy may yet prove, leaves us cold to its 
enthusiasm. 

Have we, then, done Herder justice? However largely 
the nineteenth century may have seen his aspirations realised, 
or whatever the twentieth may find in them, is there nothing 
that he can tell us to our advantage to-day ? 

Let us look at his view of theology. Have we nothing to 
learn from the fact that his theology, in any high sense, was 
simply his philosophy—a kind of Pantheism which left room 
for individual effort as one of the manifestations of the eternal 
energy; or that it included so eager an interest in all natural 
phenomena and their laws that it may also be said to 
be his knowledge of nature as well? We know, too, how he 
discovered it in its simplest form in primitive poetry and 
mythology ; and how Hebrew poetry, in particular, which in his 
view was the oldest and most natural poetry in the world, was 
the first theological effort of a people who of all peoples were 
most conscious of the divine. We may perhaps regard these 
suggestions as vague, but, if theology in any new and widened 
conception of it is ever to regain its old position as queen of 
the sciences, they are suggestions which may still be turned 
to good. Moreover, it was no abstract or colourless Pantheism 
that he wanted. “If Spinoza,” he declared, 
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“had lived a hundred years later, had been freed from Descartes’ influence, 
and had philosophised with a better theory of nature and more knowledge of 
its history, what a different shape his abstract philosophy would have taken ! 
To explain the laws of nature and not trouble about the particular intentions 
of the Deity ; to show how those laws operate, and how by the combination of 
active forces in such and no other organs the phenomena of the world appear 
and live and act according to an inner necessity—this would produce the best 
possible love and veneration of God.” 


To him religion was acquiescence in the Divine Order; it 
was “our intimate consciousness of what we are as portions 
of the world and of what we as men ought to be and do.” 
It came by no other revelation than could be seen in the 
natural education of the race, working through human reason 
and emotion, more especially in great minds, and bringing men 
to this consciousness of their highest interest. It was out of 
the reach of mere rationalism or any critical philosophy ; it 
was a matter of the heart and of immediate apprehension. 

His attitude towards Christianity, dogmatic systems, and 
the Bible, was equally significant, and may still be instructive. 
To him, as to Lessing, Christ’s religion and not Christianity 
was what we ought to profess—an assertion which, embodying 
as it may a necessary historical distinction, does not seem to 
fit in with any consistent theory of development, such as he 
might have been expected to hold, in anticipation, indeed, of a 
common tendency nowadays. On the other hand, he was far 
from regarding development as uniform. ,He had only to look 
at history to see that over and over again in religion as in 
other things the course taken was backward. To him, too, 
ecclesiastical doctrine was only the husk in which the kernel 
was kept alive, and he was driven to regard the husk as a pious 
fraud again and again renewed. To explain how doctrine 
arose; to show that it read new senses into old words and 
banished or obscured their original meaning ; to prove that it 
was the outcome of fantasy and speculation on matters beyond 
our ken ; to insist that it could never usurp the place of faith, 
this, he said, would be the true process of enlightenment. 


“ What might not a good history of dogma teach us! What shadows from 
that magic lantern would not pass before eyes. . . . Dogmatics is nothing 
46a 
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revealed religion, could be very acceptable to an English 
public.” As we learn from his English biographer, Mr Nevin- 
son, a verdict of a similar kind was expressed in even more 
explicit terms by Coleridge. In treating of German literature 
Carlyle mentioned his name, although without much interest, 
and Buckle seemed to be content with one or two quotations. 
Some of us may have read his views on schools and education 
with profit, and here and there a solitary student may still 
turn to his volume of Ideas, or his Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, or 
his free rendering of the Romance of the Cid. But to be 
candid, his own verses have neither the strength nor the music 
to attract us, and for the reasons given there is something in 
the method of his philosophy that, profound in some respects 
as that philosophy may yet prove, leaves us cold to its 
enthusiasm. 

Have we, then, done Herder justice? However largely 
the nineteenth century may have seen his aspirations realised, 
or whatever the twentieth may find in them, is there nothing 
that he can tell us to our advantage to-day ? 

Let us look at his view of theology. Have we nothing to 
learn from the fact that his theology, in any high sense, was 
simply his philosophy—a kind of Pantheism which left room 
for individual effort as one of the manifestations of the eternal 
energy ; or that it included so eager an interest in all natural 
phenomena and their laws that it may also be said to 
be his knowledge of nature as well? We know, too, how he 
discovered it in its simplest form in primitive poetry and 
mythology ; and how Hebrew poetry, in particular, which in his 
view was the oldest and most natural poetry in the world, was 
the first theological effort of a people who of all peoples were 
most conscious of the divine. We may perhaps regard these 
suggestions as vague, but, if theology in any new and widened 
conception of it is ever to regain its old position as queen of 
the sciences, they are suggestions which may still be turned 
to good. Moreover, it was no abstract or colourless Pantheism 
that he wanted. “If Spinoza,” he declared, 
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“had lived a hundred years later, had been freed from Descartes’ influence, 
and had philosophised with a better theory of nature and more knowledge of 
its history, what a different shape his abstract philosophy would have taken ! 
To explain the laws of nature and not trouble about the particular intentions 
of the Deity ; to show how those laws operate, and how by the combination of 
active forces in such and no other organs the phenomena of the world appear 
and live and act according to an inner necessity—this would produce the best 
possible love and veneration of God.” 


To him religion was acquiescence in the Divine Order; it 
was “our intimate consciousness of what we are as portions 
of the world and of what we as men ought to be and do.” 
It came by no other revelation than could be seen in the 
natural education of the race, working through human reason 
and emotion, more especially in great minds, and bringing men 
to this consciousness of their highest interest. It was out of 
the reach of mere rationalism or any critical philosophy ; it 
was a matter of the heart and of immediate apprehension. 

His attitude towards Christianity, dogmatic systems, and 
the Bible, was equally significant, and may still be instructive. 
To him, as to Lessing, Christ’s religion and not Christianity 
was what we ought to profess—an assertion which, embodying 
as it may a necessary historical distinction, does not seem to 
fit in with any consistent theory of development, such as he 
might have been expected to hold, in anticipation, indeed, of a 
common tendency nowadays. On the other hand, he was far 
from regarding development as uniform. He had only to look 
at history to see that over and over again in religion as in 
other things the course taken was backward. To him, too, 
ecclesiastical doctrine was only the husk in which the kernel 
was kept alive, and he was driven to regard the husk as a pious 
fraud again and again renewed. To explain how doctrine 
arose; to show that it read new senses into old words and 
banished or obscured their original meaning ; to prove that it 
was the outcome of fantasy and speculation on matters beyond 
our ken; to insist that it could never usurp the place of faith, 
this, he said, would be the true process of enlightenment. 


“ What might not a good history of dogma teach us! What shadows from 
that magic lantern would not pass before eyes. . . . Dogmatics is nothing 
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but history of dogma—to bring out the philological, the historical, and the 
philosophical aspect of every single dogma, and then show how it is employed 
in our own time, how instructive and profitable that would be!” 


Here, again, we have a suggestion which has been carried 
out in many directions since he and others made it. How 
much it has done, and how much it has yet to do, in our 
whole conception of theology ! 

Once more: regarding humanity as the final cause of nature 
he could not discover anything but what was natural and true 
in the purest religion of humanity that the earth had seen, the 
religion which acknowledges that all men are brothers and 
conceives God as their Father. 


“‘ Christ was the spiritual Saviour of the race, who aimed at creating sons of 
God, so that they might co-operate in the design of Providence to promote truth 
and goodness among men. What other ideal could men have of their happiness 
and perfection on earth but this ideal of humanity which is always active ?” 


Consistently with this view of the religion of humanity in 
its highest form, Herder bade us read the Bible in a human 
way, forestalling Jowett’s maxim, “Interpret the Scriptures 
like any other book.” He himself saw in the Old Testament 
a collection of popular poems, mythologies and histories, and 
he constantly spoke of local and national legends in connection 
with it; but he did so in the firm conviction that they were the 
natural and necessary expression of the religious consciousness 
attained by the ancient Hebrews. His position as general 
superintendent of the Weimar churches made a similar view 
about the New Testament difficult or even dangerous to pro- 
nounce, but the longer he lived the more confidently did he 
suggest that the task of the historian was to free Christ’s teach- 
ing from the mass of contemporary superstition and legendary 
accretion which had so soon obscured it. 

We continue in such a chaos of opinion on these great 
questions that Herder’s view of them, expressed more than a 
hundred years ago, will still divide those who may read him 
into opposite camps. To both sides, however, he can still 
utter a potent word: “Theology is a liberal study, and does 
not require that a man shall make a slave of his soul.” 

T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
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THE TWO IDEALISMS. 


W. R. SORLEY, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 


In Adamson’s Development of Modern Philosophy (i. 57) the 
fundamental principle of Idealism is said to consist in 
assigning an “ existential character ” to truth, and in regarding 
“ objects of intellectual apprehension as constituting a realm of 
existence over against which the world of concrete facts stands 
in inexplicable opposition.” ‘This view is clearly derived from 
Plato, and through him became traditional in the schools as 
the doctrine of the real existence of ideas or universals. A 
single passage may be referred to, as representative of this 
view, from the introduction to the systematic exposition of the - 
ideal theory in the Republic (v. 476-7). In this passage it is 
said that beauty and deformity, justice and injustice, good and 
evil, and all other ideas are each of them one thing, although 
“by union with actions and bodies and one another, each 
appears to be many.” And these ideas, it is said, are 
apprehended by knowledge, whereas the apprehension of 
sights and sounds and sensible objects generally is called 
opinion merely; and when a man knows, what he knows, 
namely, the idea, is something (ri), and this something is or 
has being (or). 

On the other hand, a quite different statement is commonly 
given of the fundamental proposition of Idealism. It is said to 
consist in the assertion that reality is spiritual, that all existence 


has its centre and being in mind. “Idealism,” as Kant puts 
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it," “consists in the assertion that there are none but think- 
ing beings.” To the same effect is the recent statement of 
Professor Royce: “ Every idealist holds . . . . that all that is 
is the expression of the spirit.”* This mode of statement is 
probably due to the influence of Berkeley more than to that of 
any other philosopher; and accordingly Berkeley’s phrase 
“esse is percipi” is sometimes taken as expressing the essence 
of the idealist position. This, however, is apt to mislead. 
Berkeley never used “esse is percipi” as expressing his 
philosophical position, nor did he use the general formula at 
all. It was only of “sensible things” that he said “their esse 
is percipi.”* For him the ultimate nature of reality is not 
passive but active. It is true that “the very existence of an 
unthinking being consists in being perceived.” But “ thing or 
being” is a general name which “comprehends under it two 
kinds, entirely distinct and heterogeneous, and which have 
nothing but the name in common, viz., spirits and ideas” ; and 
the latter are “dependent beings, which subsist not by them- 
selves, but are supported by, or exist in, minds or spiritual 
substances.” * 

According to this view, therefore, reality is mental ; 
material things, in so far as they are not apprehended by mind, 
are nothing at all; in so far as they are objects of mental 
apprehension, they are what Berkeley calls ideas, and their 
existence is dependent upon mind; the ultimate reality is 
minds or spirits. But, according to the first or primary form 
of Idealism, objects of intellectual apprehension, or what Plato 
calls ideas, are themselves real. There is thus a clear prima 
facie difference between the two views. Both may be said to 
have their origin in opposition to the naive Realism of common- 
sense—the assumption that the objects of sense perception, or 
what are called material things, are the real. But the opposi- 
tion is carried out in different ways. The contention of the 
first form of Idealism is that objects of sense-pérception are 


1 Prolegomena, § 13. 2 The World and the Individual, ii. 246. 
8 Principles of Human Knonledge, § 3. * Ibid., § 88-89. 
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constantly changing, and that the faculty by which they are 
apprehended varies from individual to individual, and from 
moment to moment; whereas the ideas are said to be eternal 
and unchanging, and to be apprehended by a true knowledge 
which is free from the variability of sense. The ideas are 
therefore said to have a reality which sense-objects do not 
possess. ‘The reasons for this conclusion thus seem to be drawn 
from two sources: from the different natures of the objects 
apprehended, and from the different modes of subjective 
apprehension. ‘The constancy of true knowledge distinguishes 
the apprehension of ideas from sense-apprehension, which is 
variable. But the mere fact that both the ideas and sense- 
objects are subjectively apprehended does not enter into the 
argument. Plato would be giving up his case if he said that 
the reality of the ideas depended upon their being apprehended 
by the mind. Apart from other reasons against this solution, 
it would only bring the ideas into line with the objects of 
sense. On the other hand, the argument which supports the 
second form of Idealism is different, and has a different issue. 
It is based entirely on the reference to subjective apprehension 
or to consciousness: what we perceive is object of perception ; 
what we think is object of thought ; whatever we say ‘is’ 
is either mind or dependent upon mind; reality is spiritual. 

In their initial statement, therefore, at the least, the two 
views differ both as to what they assert to be the true nature 
of reality and in the reasons given for their assertions. We 
have to inquire how they have come to be regarded as identical 
and to be called by the same name, and what their relation to 
one another is. 

In considering the identification of the two views, I do 
not intend to enter into any historical detail, but only to point 
out the logical steps which seem to be required to make the 
transition from one to the other valid. These necessary steps 
may, I think, be distinguished. The first form of doctrine 
consists in the assertion of eternal realities called ideas, and 
apprehended by a true faculty of knowledge. There is no 
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suggestion, at this stage, of this true faculty of knowledge 
being a divine or infinite reason. It is the reason which is in 
every man, and which can be reached by sifting the contents 
of his mind ; and it apprehends a reality which is not depend- 
ent upon the human mind for its existence. In order to 
identify this reality with spiritual or mental existence three 
steps (it seems to me) require to be taken: 

In the first place, the ideas themselves, though eternally 
real, cannot be without mutual relation ; otherwise we should 
be left with a multiplicity comparable to the multiplicity of 
sense; they must be articulated into a system. In this 
system unity must be sought and may be discovered. The 
order of the whole ideal world may, perhaps, in this way, 
be found in and expressed by a single idea, such as the Good- 
itself of Plato. 

The second step is the most momentous. It is led up to 
by the assertion of the unity of the ideas which constitute real 
being ; but it goes beyond this assertion. As the ideas are 
known more or less dimly, more or less mixed with appear- 
ance, by our intelligence, so the whole system of ideas is 
regarded as clearly before one divine intelligence. 

Yet a third step remains to complete the process. If the 
system of ideas is present to the divine mind, it cannot be 
present to it just in the same way as the ideas are present to 
human minds. Even if the existence of human minds is not 
limited to their appearance in bodily organisms, they have at 
least their periods of forgetfulness, during which the ideas are 
not present to them; so that the existence of ideas cannot 
depend upon the existence of human minds. But no reason 
is conceivable for asserting that the ideas are present to a 
divine mind at one time and not present to it at another. If, 
then, there is a supreme or divine mind to which the ideas are 
present, they must be eternally present to it. And therefore 
this presence of the ideas to the divine mind or reason cannot 
be understood to be of the same nature as their presence to 
finite minds. The being of the ideas will not be independent 
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of that infinite reason or mind in the way in which it is inde- 
pendent of finite reason or finite minds. God will be conceived 
as either the cause of the ideas, or as identical with that highest 
idea in which the whole system of being is summed up and 
explained. From this point of view Reason may be said to 
be creative: God is the cause — or, perhaps better, the 
‘ground ’— of the ideas. In this way reality comes to be 
identified with mind, or, to use the term which Kant has 
made common, with self-consciousness. 

By these steps we may pass from the first form of Idealism 
to the second—from the view that reality consists in ideas or 
“ objects of intellectual apprehension,” to the view that reality 
is spiritual. It is also true that what is essential in each step 
may be found in Plato himself, and reappears in almost all the 
great thinkers, Greek and medieval and early modern, who 
followed out the line of thought upon which Plato was the 
first to enter. And thus it may easily appear that the asser- 
tion of the reality of the ideas is identical with, or comes to 
the same thing as, the assertion that reality is spiritual. In 
this lies the explanation of the fact that the two forms of 
Idealism are not commonly distinguished from one another, 
and that it is the second form that is prominent in modern | 
thought. But, before accepting the conclusion that the two 
views are essentially the same, only differently expressed and 
approached from different sides, we must take account of 
certain considerations connected with the transition from the 
one view to the other—a process which has been described, 
but which has not been shown or said to be logical. 

The question is whether, having started with the first form 
of doctrine, we are logically compelled to take the steps which 
lead to the other form of doctrine. The steps in this transi- 
tion have been enumerated ; and it is the second of these steps 
which is most important, for it takes us on to entirely new 
ground. To begin with, the ideas are said to be known, not 
as mental ‘states’ or modifications, but as realities eternally 
existing independently of the changes and chances of human 
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apprehension. As, however, the ideas are known (although 
inadequately) by man’s reason, the conclusion was drawn that 
they have their place (no longer inadequately known) in the 
divine reason. But this conclusion holds only if one im- 
portant position be first of all reached or assumed. If God, 
a supreme or infinite reason, exists, then perhaps the ideas 
may be inferred to be His ideas. And it is because the 
being of God is commonly assumed that the inference seems 
SO easy. 

Yet the assumption in this connection must be met by 
reflection. If God is, then it is clear, to start with, that the 
ultimate explanation of the universe, that which in the fullest 
sense is, is spirit, reason, or mind ; and that ideas, and whatever 
else may be said to be, must depend for their being upon God. 
In this sense, then, “esse is percipi” may be a fair statement 
of the truth as to the existence of what is not mind; all such 
things (including the ideas) will consist in some relation to or 
dependence upon a spiritual principle or God. But this view 
is altogether independent of Idealism in its primary meaning, 
in which the existence of the ideas was not held to depend 
upon their being known. It results directly from the assertion 
of God as the supreme reality upon which all other being 
depends. 

On the other hand, if the being of God be not assumed (or 
arrived at on grounds independent of the Ideal theory), then 
the question arises whether the assertion of Idealism in its 
first form is of such a nature as to lead logically to the asser- 
tion of God. And this question can only be answered by 
considering, again, the exact assertions made by this form of 
Idealism. These assertions may be said to be two—a negative 
proposition and an affirmative. The negative proposition is a 
denial that the so-called material things apprehended by sense 
are real. Reality does not consist in the tables and chairs and 
houses, hills and rivers and trees and animal bodies, sun and 
moon and heavenly bodies, nor in anything else which is appre- 
hended by sense-perception. The affirmative proposition is 
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that the things that are real can be apprehended by intellect 
alone, sensation only obscuring our view of them. How these 
real beings, called ideas, are to be enumerated and classified is 
a question to which idealists, ancient and modern, have given 
different answers. Into these differences we need not enter. 


It is enough that the ideas thus asserted to be real are not 
sensible. but intelligible objects — universals: the particular 
passes ; the universal remains, is eternal. Nor will it make 
any difference for our purposes if reality is said to belong to 
the universal, not in itself as a thing apart, but in its union 
with particulars. This is a point of fundamental importance 
for the elaboration of the Ideal theory; but it does not 
simplify, nor indeed in any way affect, the transition from the 
assertion of the ideas to the assertion of the divine mind. 

The question remains, Does the assertion that reality or 
being belongs to universal, intelligible, objects, and not to 
particular, sensible, objects, bring us any nearer to the conclu- 
sion that God is, or to the vaguer conclusion that reality is 
spiritual? I see no logical reason for asserting that it does so. 
We are inclined to think that it does only because we can’t 
get out of our heads the view that these ideas or universals are 
mental contents, and therefore mental or spiritual in nature. 
But that is not the view of Plato, nor of anyone who adopts 
the first form of Idealism. It is, indeed, the view which this 
form of Idealism starts by denying. You and I have the 
faculty of knowing these ideas ; but the existence of the ideas 
is not dependent upon our knowing them. There is, accord- 
ingly, no reason as yet for saying that their existence implies 
or requires a spiritual ground or mind. We know that they 
are, and that their being is independent of us and our know- 
ledge. So far as this point (that is, their implication of mind) 
goes, the ideas of Plato or any other adherent of the first form 
of Idealism are just in the same position as the atoms of 
Democritus or any materialist. The latter are apprehended 
by us ; but their existence does not depend on our apprehen- 
sion: they are even asserted to be eternal realities, just as the 
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ideas are said to be eternal realities. Why, then, should we 
conclude that the ideas imply an eternal apprehending mind 
any more than the atoms? If we say, what most recent 
writers say who have reflected on the general theory of science, 
that the atoms are conceptual and dependent on mind, we may 
base upon this a spiritual view of reality ; but, in doing so, we 
shall have distinguished this spiritual view of reality sharply 
from Idealism in its primary signification. 

The point needs to be enforced—for there may be a certain 
unwillingness to grant it—that if these ideas which we say we 
know are eternal realities, they cannot be in any way dependent 
on our knowing them; and thus it seems gratuitous to assert 
that they must exist in an eternal mind, when we have not as 
yet established the reality of such eternal mind. 

Accordingly, we are forced to conclude that, while it may 
be possible that, without ideas, the rational mind would vanish 
for lack of objects, the ideas themselves are not similarly de- 
pendent upon mind. It is much nearer the truth to say that 
ideas make mind than that mind makes ideas. There does not 
seem to be any logical ground for denying that the ideas may 
exist altogether apart from mind. The universe, on this view, 
would consist of ideas, eternally existing and somehow united 
in a system, but not present to any eternal self-consciousness. 
Even if this system of ideas were held to centre in one highest 
idea—like the Platonic Good-itself—by reference to which the 
whole universe of being would require to be interpreted, that 
would in no way imply the assertion of self-consciousness or 
reason as belonging to this highest idea, and the spiritual 
nature of reality would not be vindicated. 

There is only one way in which this result can be avoided, 
and that is by introducing mind or self-consciousness some- 
where in the hierarchy of ideas which is also the scale of 
reality. ‘The most obvious way of doing this is by maintaining 
that the highest idea is itself just Spirit, that is to say, God. 
That this course has been taken is true. How it can be 
defended demonstratively is quite another question. But 
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suppose, for the moment, that we have somehow reached this 
conclusion. Either the other ideas are dependent for their 
reality on the highest idea, or they are not. If they are not, 
the ideas with which we start are eternal realities independent 
of mind, and God is a hypothesis which we do not need. 
Whatever such a view may be, it is not the Idealism of Plato 
or Descartes or Hegel. When once the highest idea has been 
reached, we must be able to turn round and show how all other 
ideas are dependent upon it. God, once found, must be the 
source of all reality to its outmost verge. The ideas with 
which we started must therefore be dependent upon spirit or 
self-consciousness: only in and through it can they be real 
And this result will require a revision of our premisses. Even 
if we continue to say that the ideas cognised by us are inde- 
pendent of our consciousness, we must hold that they are 
dependent upon the eternal consciousness: that the ideas of 
beauty, truth, and the like are not, after all, independent 
realities, but only factors in, or parts of, the content of infinite 
mind. From the first, therefore, they must have involved 
that reference to a subject which, at the outset, they were 
assumed not to need. 

If this process of thought were shown to be logical, the 
first form of Idealism would at the same time be shown to pass 
into the second form. But we should also have to allow that 
the ideas with which our inquiry started were not independent 
realities, although they were eternal realities : that they implied 
all along a reference to an infinite subject, of which we were at 
first unaware, but the necessity of which became evident to us 
at some point or other in our study of the system of the ideas. 


Perhaps all the foregoing account of the first form of 
Idealism may be set aside as a bit of Scholasticism. It 
assumes that the idea and my thought of the idea are different, 
whereas (it may be said) modern Idealism never makes this 
distinction. Reality (it says) is to be found not in ideas which 
are something distinct from thought, though cognised by 
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thought, but in thought itself. ‘Ideas,’ in modern usage, 
are just thoughts—‘acts’ or ‘states’ of consciousness. I do 
not think that the view previously referred to is dead. Even 
if it has been dormant for a time, it shows now some signs of 
vitality—or of resurrection. And I have taken account of it 
not only because of its importance in modern as well as in 
ancient thought, but also because it admits of clear and intelli- 
gible statement. But I find much greater difficulty in making 
quite clear to myself the meaning of this modified doctrine 
which must now be considered ; for it seems to start with an 
identification of the state or act of consciousness with its 
object. 

According to this view—to quote a recent definition '— 
reality is “a system of thought-determinations.” If by this is 
meant that reality consists of the determinations of my 
thought, then the doctrine is intelligible enough. It is an 
Idealism of the second form (that is, a Spiritualism), and that 
species of it which is called Subjective Idealism. If, again, 
the thought-determinations are held to be those of an Infinite 
Spirit or God, then also the view is quite intelligible—though 
there may be some difficulty in showing how we come to know 
God’s thoughts. It is still an Idealism of the second form 
(that is, a Spiritualism), and that species of it which is called 
Absolute Idealism. In either case thought itself is not hypos- 
tatised: it is nothing without a thinker. 

The system elaborated by Hegel is of this kind. Thought 
and thought-determinations have for him no reality apart 
from spirit. He makes clear, at the outset of his argument, 
that the thought which penetrates into reality is a mental act. 
«The real nature of the object,” he says,” “is brought to light in 
reflection ; but it is no less true that this exertion of thought is 
my act. If this be so, the real nature is a product of my mind, 
in its character of thinking subject.” The whole dialectic is a 
series of thought-determinations which seek to comprehend 


1 Mackenzie, Outlines of Metaphysics, p. 33. 
2 Encyklopidie, § 23 (Wallace’s Translation). 
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this real nature; but this comprehension is completed only in 
the Absolute Idea, which is Spirit. If we call reality, as 
Hegel conceived it, a “system of thought-determinations,” we 
have to bear in mind two things: in the first place, that it is 
my thought which penetrates into this system; and in the 
second place, that only the Absolute Idea in which it termi- 
nates has independent reality: all the other thought-determina- 
tions are one-sided, and, as expressions of reality, self-contra- 
dictory ; their truth lies simply in the degree in which they 
express the Absolute Idea or Spirit. All reality is spirit; and 
what we commonly mistake for reality is a partial or one-sided 
aspect of spirit. 

There is therefore no difficulty in classifying the Hegelian 
system. It is an Absolute Idealism which might just as well 
be called Absolute Spiritualism. To describe such a view of 
the universe as a “system of thought-determinations” is, I 
think, misleading; for that phrase suggests that “ thought- 
determinations” explain reality without themselves needing 
explanation. , 

It is this latter species of Idealism—in which the thought- 
determinations are spoken of as if they were determinations 
neither of my thought nor of your thought nor of God’s — 
thought, but just of thought—that I find puzzling. It is not 
Idealism of the first form, for the ideas are simply thoughts ; 
it does not seem to be Idealism of the second form, for the 
dependence of these thoughts on subject mind or spirit is, if 
not denied, kept out of sight. The reasons which have led to 
this modified view may perhaps be suggested. The idealistic 
philosophy which succeeded Kant was, like Kant’s own thought, 
centred in self-consciousness; and Hegel, in particular, 
recognised both the implication of the individual thinker in the 
activity of thought, and the dependence of objective reality 
upon the Absolute Idea or Spirit. Now, in the first place, 
this dependence of reality upon spirit may not be expressly 
denied by the writers who speak of thought-determinations as 


constituting the universe; and, in so far as it is admitted by 
Vox. II.—No. 4. 47 
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them, they are really Idealists of the second form, or Spiritual- 
ists. But it is not often that full confidence is felt in the 
validity of the whole method by which Hegel reaches his 
result ; and, in the case of some writers, there is diminished 
confidence as to the validity of the result itself. These writers 
are not so certain as Hegel was that only spirit really is, that 
all other things are but incomplete expressions or aspects of 
spirit. Yet they work with thought-determinations much as 
he did; but they treat them as having a reality independent of 
mind, such as he did not ascribe to them. In the second 
place, they refuse to look upon these thought-determinations 
as acts or states of the individual thinking mind. That solution 
seems to them shut off by the psychologists who have analysed 
the finite self into sequences and complexes of changing states. 
From the thought-determinations, or thoughts, or ideas, with 
which their inquiry begins, the reference to a thinking self is 
excluded, on the implied or expressed ground that the self is 
(or may turn out to be) a composite product, and itself just the 
result of such thoughts or ideas. 

When the doctrine is approached in this way, the intel- 
lectualist emphasis implied in the term ‘thought-determina- 
tions * may appear uncalled for, and a more colourless phrase 
would seem more appropriate. Thus, instead of our first (and 
perhaps final) reality being described as thought (without a 
thinker), many writers prefer to use a more general term, and 
talk of experience (without a subject) or psychical facts (with- 
out a psyche). And in this way the doctrine is brought more 
or less nearly into line with the Presentationism of J. S. Mill 
and other thinkers, with whom the Idealists of last generation 
carried on a pretty constant controversy. 


This view is relevant to our present inquiry only in so far 
as it is an essential part of a system which is professedly idealist. 
To illustrate it I will refer to a recent work in which an idealist 
view of the world has been worked out with great logical 
skill and in attractive style. In his two volumes on The 
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World and the Individual, Professor Royce has set forth a 
system of Absolute Idealism which, like Hegel’s, may be called 
an Absolute Spiritualism. With his conclusion and _ its 
applications I am not at present concerned, but rather with 
his starting-point and argument. For he professes to start 
simply with ideas and their objects, and he has done 
what is sometimes omitted by metaphysicians: he has 
given an account of the steps in the argument which lead 
to his conclusion. In these preliminary steps, it is obvious, 
the conclusion itself ought not to be assumed. And it is 
from his premisses that I should like to illustrate the view 
under consideration. 

The result finally arrived at by Professor Royce is that 
“the only reality” is “the actual conscious fulfilment of 
meaning.”* And this conclusion may be said to be simply 
the more complete statement of the definition with which he 
begins, when he says that an idea is “ any state of consciousness 

. which when present is then and there viewed as at 
least the partial expression or embodiment of a single conscious 
purpose.”® ‘The idea, that is to say, is not the mere content 
immediately present in consciousness ; its meaning is at the 
same time a purpose which goes beyond the immediate . 
content. This meaning may be distinguished into two kinds, 
internal and external. The internal meaning is “the conscious 
inner purpose embodied in a given idea.”* But “finite ideas 
always undertake or appear to have a meaning that is not 
exhausted by this conscious internal meaning presented and 
relatively fulfilled at the moment when the idea is there for 
our finite view.... They at least appear to have that 
other sort of meaning, that reference beyond themselves to 
objects, that cognitive relation to outer facts, that attempted 
correspondence with outer facts, which many accounts of our 
ideas regard as their primary, inexplicable, and ultimate 
character.”* ‘The author contends, however, that this opposi- 


1 The World and the Individual, i. 445, 2 Ibid., i. 22, 23. 
8 Ibid., i. 308, 425. 4 Ibid. i. 26. 
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tion of internal and external meanings is apparent only. In 
truth, the idea seeks no other. “ Ideas really possess truth or 
falsity only by virtue of their own selection of their task as 
ideas.” The external meaning is “strictly continuous with 
the internal meaning, and is inwardly involved in the latter.” ’ 
The “ possibility of other embodiment means for you just now 
simply the incompleteness or partial non-fulfilment of your 
present purpose.”* Reality lies in its complete fulfilment : 
«What is, or what is real, is, as such, the complete embodi- 
ment, in individual form and in final fulfilment, of the internal 
meaning of finite ideas.” * 

The general view thus indicated does not call for remark 
now. The point which requires attention is the usage of the 
term ‘idea,’ and the réle which it plays. The stress, it is 
clear, lies upon the “internal meaning of finite ideas.” Reality 
consists just in the fulfilment of this internal meaning. The 
ideas referred to are finite ideas ; their internal meaning is their 
“conscious inner purpose” ; that is to say, ideas are volitional 
as well as cognitive facts: their content as facts includes a 
purpose ; and the complete fulfilment of this purpose is reality. 
What, then, is this ‘idea’ upon, which the whole account of 
reality is made to rest? To this question also an answer is 
given. “ Any conscious act at the moment when you perform 
it....is.... anidea.”® But at other moments (we may 
ask), when you don’t perform it, what is it then? The answer 
must be, I think, that it is nothing. The idea is indeed a 
mere “fragment of life,” a mere “conscious thrill,” as the 
author calls it in one place.® It is evanescent, rises to the 
surface for a moment, and disappears. The author uses the 
personal pronoun so frequently that we are apt to forget that, 
on his theory, at this stage of it, ‘I’ and ‘you’ are nothing 
at all. There are only these “ fragments” called ideas, each 
expressing an inner purpose in an inadequate way—and ex- 


1 The World and the Individual, i. 32. 2 Jbid., i. 33. 
8 Ibid., i. $37. 4 Ibid., i. 339. 
5 Ibid., i. 23. 6 [bid., i. 33. 
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pressing it for a moment only. They appear inexplicably 
out of nothingness, and as the moment passes, sink back into 
nothingness. The metaphysicians have appealed to Hume, 
and to Hume they must go, Like him, they will admit no 
centre for this life of finite ideas—which is not a life, but a mere 
sequence of “ fragments ” or “thrills.” And they need to be 
reminded that, as Hume resolved reality into vanishing im- 
pressions, they also have left themselves nothing but vanishing 
ideas as the basis of their whole structure. And each idea, as 
it vanishes, vanishes for ever. It is impossible to point to a 
“conscious act” or “thrill” or “fragment of life” which is 
ever repeated. With the exclusion of all reference to the 
conscious subject which expresses itself in them, the ideas are 
left absolutely lacking in continuity. And it becomes an 
entirely arbitrary assertion to maintain that two successive 
states are the same idea. 

It may be replied, of course, that these various fragmentary 
ideas have their unity in the Absolute. But, in order to say 
this, we must first of all have reached the Absolute. And 
Professor Royce’s method, and the method of those who 
adopt this species of Idealism, is to work from the ideas to the 
Absolute. The ideas, therefore, may not be assumed, to start 
with, as unified in this way. The simple explanation that they 
have unity and continuity from their relation to finite subjects 
of experience is ruled out. When I glance at this paper and 
see an undotted i, I have an idea which may be said to be 
purposive, for the i is dotted before I turn away. But when 
Professor Royce says that reality consists just in the final 
fulfilment of the “inner meaning” of this finite idea, he has 
put a great deal more into its “inner meaning” than is present 
in its conscious content—or else he has a very poor conception 
of reality. 

The emphasis laid on the purposive character of the idea is 
really inconsistent with the vanishing nature which would 
characterise the mere idea (were such possible) which is not a 


part of the life of mind. ‘“ Psychical fact” is inconceivable 
47a 
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except as fact of a psyche. And when we are told that the idea 
“selects,” “intends,” “ wants,” “ desires,” and “somehow truly 
learns . . . . to develop its own internal meaning,”*® we can 
see that this is only an awkward way of saying that ‘I’ or 
‘you’ intend, desire, learn, etc. ; and this view is borne in upon 
us still more strongly when we read of the “ whole will of the 
idea,” * and even of the “ individual life of the whole idea.” ‘ 
The use of such language to describe a conscious state 
assumed as subjectless may be excused on the ground of the 
difficulty which surrounds the determination of the nature of 
the subject implied in experience and its relation to the self 
which in course of experience we come to realise and to know. 
But the difficulty is not got rid of by a confusion between the 
mere “conscious thrill” or artificially separated fragment of 
experience and the continuous purpose in which mental life is 
manifested. It is possible to conceive a mental state without 
the subject that has that state having any knowledge that it 
has it; but it is not possible to conceive it as a conscious state 
which belongs to no subject at all. And when this conscious 
state is said to have an internal meaning or purpose containing 
many elements not yet discoverable in its content, it is still 
more absurd to hold it to be a mere wandering, subjectless 
experience. The psychological questions connected with the 
degree of continuity belonging to the self and the unity of the 
subject involve difficulties which are certainly real enough. 
But they do not enter at this stage. And even if they did, 
they would not be comparable with the absurdity of starting 
with a “conscious thrill” which no one feels, or with an experi- 
ence which is not the experience of any subject. The emphasis 
on purpose is not only an assertion of continuity; it implies 
that this continuity is due to the subjective factor, and not to 
what may be called the presentational factor. And in this 
connection I welcome the definite admission of Professor 
Taylor, who follows in the main Professor Royce’s doctrine on 


1 The World and the Individual, i. 327, 306-7, 337. 
2 Ibid., i. 33. 8 [bid., i. 456. 4 Ibid., i. 339. 
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this matter. He lays stress upon “the true ‘ subjective’ factor 
of selective attention throughout experience,” and as a conse- 
quence maintains “that all experiences imply an element 
which is im the experiencing mind, but not presented to it.”? 

If we are to begin with ideas as psychical facts, one thing is 
clear. My psychical facts are not the same as your psychical 
facts nor as anyone else’s ; and accordingly the beginning must 
be made with psychical facts which are mine or yours or 
someone’s. There may be—there is—no reflection on this 
subjective reference at early stages in the development of life. 
It may be clear only for the observer; but it is im the 
observed. It is the worm you tread on that turns, and not the 
worm that plies its work unconcerned an inch away from your 
foot ; and whatever psychical fact there is corresponding to 
being trodden upon belongs to the one worm and not to the 
other. The infant may have never said that “this is ‘I’”; 
and yet it makes a world of difference to it whether the 
satisfied hunger or the pain of a pin-prick is its feeling or the 
feeling of some other infant equally “new to earth and sky.” 
The incommunicableness of individual life is not a product 
whose origin can be traced in experience. It is founded on a 
unique fact which lies at the basis of all experience. Your . 
feeling and my feeling, however alike they may be in content, 
are not the same feeling; and they do not come any nearer to 
being the same feeling however much the likeness in content 
be increased. If we ignore this plain basis of fact, we cut away 
the ground on which we may hope to build up an explanation 
either of the unity of the finite individual or of the unity of 
experience as a whole. The way to the latter is not made 
easier by neglecting the fact of finite centres of consciousness. 
Apart from their presence to such finite centres of mental life, 
the psychical facts which one is asked to inquire into are 
atomic ; and, unlike the atoms of the materialist, they perish 
at the moment of their appearance. Out of them no solid 
structure can be built which will enable us to reach the 

1 Elements of Metaphysics, p. 80. 
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Absolute Reality. Every plank of the bridge gives way as 
we touch it; and we shall certainly not pass in safety simply 
because the bridge is a very long one. 

If this argument be correct, it follows that the type of 
idealist philosophy which starts with psychical facts or thought- 
determinations as constituents of reality can occupy a tenable 
position only if it admits the subjective reference which these 
elements imply ; and if this be allowed, it must be reckoned 
as a Spiritualist view of the world, and therefore as belonging 
to the second form of Idealism. 


The discussion has brought out a further point of interest 
for the general comparison of the two forms of Idealism. It 
has shown the abandonment of the intellectualist implication 
which has been characteristic of almost all idealist systems, 
from Plato onwards. Berkeley’s theory is an exception; but 
its historical connections are with a different type of thought. 
Up to Kant, Idealism laid stress on intellectual cognition, to the 
exclusion or depreciation of sense-apprehension. Kant had this 
tradition in mind when he distinguished between phenomena 
and noiimena, and identified the latter with things-in-them- 
selves. And the tradition maintained itself when Kant’s 
successors again crossed the boundary which he had set to 
knowledge. Hegel’s Idealism, in particular, is essentially an 
intellectualist system in which the real is expressly identified 
with the rational. To break with so long a tradition is 
certainly a notable performance. Yet, if the fundamental 
proposition of Idealism is its assertion not of the intelligible 
character but of the spiritual nature of reality, the validity of 
the traditional interpretation may fairly be called in question. 
If reality is spiritual, there seems to be no sufficient reason for 
identifying it with thought and excluding the immediate 
experience of which sensation is the most obvious type, though 
it may also include experiences more nearly allied to volition 
and emotion, Aud this result is supported by the admissions 
of the most thorough despisers of sense-perception. For they 
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have always seen that the objections to describing the life of 
Infinite Mind in terms of discursive thought are as grave as, 
though different in kind from, the objections to describing it in 
terms of sense. 

In this way, by its recent exponents, the doctrine that 
reality is spiritual seems to be set in sharper opposition than 
before to the doctrine that “objects of intellectual apprehen- 
sion” constitute the real world. Of this latter view only one 
thing more need be said. As Professor Adamson suggested 
in the passage which I quoted at the outset, it has always to 
face the difficulty that some kind of existence must be assigned 
to sensible objects. If intellect has its objects, must not sense- 
perception have objects too? If the former are independent of 
their apprehension by mind, may not the latter also have an 
independent existence? A form of Realism seems at present 
to be entering speculative thought which will so far adopt 
Idealism as to give an affirmative answer to both these ques- 
tions. It will contend both for the independent existence of 
the objects of sense-perception and for a reality corresponding 
to scientific and ethical conceptions. It will thus hold to the 
reality both of something similar to the Platonic ideas and of 
the material objects to which he was unable to assign any 
being at all. The peculiarity of this view is, that it seems to 
separate mind from the world of reality of which it is cognisant. 
And it thus remains in fundamental opposition to the view 
which looks upon all reality as, in the last analysis, mind, or 


dependent upon mind. 
W. R. SORLEY. 
CaMBRIDGE. 





PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 
OF IMMORTALITY. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc., 


Examiner in Mental and Moral Science in the University of London. 


Our object in this paper is to bring together into the 
light those aspects of the Problem of Immortality which 
are of most interest to thoughtful persons to-day, and are 
likely to remain so for some time to come. _ Biological 
and anthropological questions may be set aside. It used 
to be feared that the theory of evolution, as presented 
in Darwin’s Origin of Species and Descent of Man, had 
disposed of the belief that man is in any true sense a 
spiritual being. ‘The supposed ape-like ancestor jeopardised 
every real interest of the human soul. And yet what theory 
of descent, in past ages, could be more disturbing—if questions 
of beginning are of any relevance at all—than the evident 
fact that the beginning of every individual life is purely 
animal? Why should the theory be deemed of such vast 
and terrible significance, if the physiological fact is of no 
importance? Whatever view we may take as to the bearing 
of the physiological beginning of each individual life on the 
question of its destiny, that view must a fortiori hold good 
of the beginning of the race. We must avoid the use of the 
word “origin,” which is ambiguous and misleading; we have 
no scientific right to speak of anything more than the historical 
beginning in time ; the mere substitution of the accurate term 


“ beginning” for the inaccurate one “origin,” in these too 
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often confused discussions, is enough to show the true bearing 
of what is at issue. 

It has also been supposed that the anthropological theory 
as to how belief in the soul began—as set forth, for instance, 
by Spencer and Tylor—has a vital bearing on our problem. 
But even if we grant to this theory all that it claims, the 
truth or error of our belief in “something after death ” is not 
touched. To ask “ How did this belief begin? what causes 
suggested it to the primitive mind?” and to ask “ What are 
the causes of its survival or continuance afterwards ?” are two 
entirely different questions. If any belief in its beginning 
rests on illusions characteristic of the childhood of the race, 
this will not affect its truth as we hold it, unless our belief 
were the same as that of the primitive savages among whom 
it began, or were held on the same grounds. Why do we 
state such obvious truths? Because intelligent persons have 
often suggested that, since the belief in another life, in its 
original form, rested on primeval superstitions, it is in its 
developed form, as held to-day, groundless ! 

I. The purest and the most natural source of belief, or, as 
it is to-day, of a desire to believe, lies in human affection : that 
those whom we have loved long since may, like the mystic . 
angel-faces of Newman’s dream, be but lost awhile. We are 
not concerned to put adequately into words the strength or 
the bitterness of this longing, ever renewed in the heart of 
man, age after age—a longing which, unsatisfied, shakes the 
fabric of faith to its foundations. We wish only to draw 
attention to one note in it which not infrequently escapes 
notice. It is not through selfish fear that we tremble on the 
brink of death, and cling to the severing link of our existence 
here ; it is a clinging to our fellow-creatures. If the immortal 
life is to be more than a name for a shadow, it must be a life 
where men are members one of another, not less, but more 
than they are here. We desire an immortality which shall 
signify a personal life in the full sense of these words, not the 
existence of a “disembodied spirit,” or a “pure, indivisible, 
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immaterial substance” ; and a personal life must be an embodied 
life. This is a plea which gathers to itself the strength of the 
whole social nature of man. There are others which have their 
roots in the universal moral consciousness of man. There is 
first the great discrepancy which has furnished moralists with 
a theme since history’s dawn: the disproportion between the 
abilities and just deserts of men, and the recognition given to 
them in this life. When every allowance is made for the 
possibility that the inequalities of life are not so great as they 
appear, and that worldly honour, success, or happiness is not 
the true reward of moral desert, there remains a range of facts 
so vast that we cannot number the multitudes who in this life 
have suffered incalculable wrong. ' “ ‘The injustice or inequality 
seems the more flagrant,” says a modern divine and thinker, 
“when we see that it is the very goodness of the good to 
which their extra share of suffering, the very badness of the 
bad to which their immunity from suffering, is often traceable. 
On the one hand, the very sensitiveness of conscience which 
characterises the former, subjects them to inward pangs of self- 
reproach, to painful moral conflicts and struggles, to bitter 
distress for the sorrow and sin of the world, of which the latter 
know nothing; and on the other hand, against these and 
other causes of suffering the vicious or morally indifferent 
are case-hardened by their moral insensibility.” It is not 
merely by their own sufferings that men are oppressed. “I 
feel a pain in my brother's side,” is the motto of the higher 
ethical endeavours of to-day. This feeling is intensified, apart 
from all questions of desert, by a consciousness of the intoler- 
able conditions in which tens of thousands of our fellow- 
creatures pass their lives. Grant that in the future the 
civilised world will see to it that no such black spots disgrace 
the very name of “ civilisation,” can there have been no other 
possibilities for those who have come here only to swarm and 
fester for a little while, too miserable to be conscious of their 
misery, shut out for ever from all possibility of living a human 
life? The great and good, who have known the inward joy of 
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noble work, might be more justly believed to perish, for they 
at least have lived. Yet for these too there is a claim of equal 
strength. They are the strong workers of the world, builders 
of the city not made with hands. Is it possible that these 
great souls who have accomplished so much—they and all that 
was in them—have become dust and vapour, and nothing 
more? Are they to have no share in the abiding glory of 
their work, and never see the oncoming triumph of the ideals 
for which they laboured and died # 

It is true that we find strange variations in human 
sentiment and conviction on this subject. Hence the interest 
which attaches to an inquiry set on foot two years ago by the 
English and American branches of the Society for Psychical 
Research, who issued a questionnaire with a view to ascertain 
how far and on what grounds there is a wish for a life after 
death. The main interest of the inquiry belongs to the 
answers to the first two questions, which were as follows :— 

I. Would you prefer (a) to live after “death,” or not ? 

II. (a) If I. (a), do you desire a future life whatever the 

conditions might be ? 

(6) If not, what would have to be its character to 
make this prospect seem tolerable? Would 
you, ¢.g., be content with a life more or less 
like your present life ? 

(c) Can you say what elements in life (if any) are 
felt by you to call for its perpetuity ? 

The Committees of the Society who are in charge of this 
inquiry evidently are inclined to think that the strength of the 
desire for another life is much overrated, that a vast number 
do not carey while many would really prefer annihilation. 
As one who has had some slight experience of the difficulty 
of obtaining answers to this questionnaire, the present writer 
may be permitted to comment on what seem to him 
to be the probabilities of the case. The most serious 
obstacle to taking the results of such an inquiry as a true 
indication of “ Human Sentiment with regard to a Future 
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Life” lies in the fact that mere moods may have the force of 
conviction for the time being. Hence, where the preference 
for annihilation is expressed, as a thoughtful critic of the 
questionnaire has recently said, “in some cases it is due to 
personal wrong-doing; in many others it is an unreal pose, 
which is the result of fashion and prejudice; in others it is 
simply lack of imagination.” And—to the disgrace of our 
civilisation be it said—we cannot deny that in some cases it 
is due to conditions which have not only taken away all 
interest from earthly existence, but have destroyed all desire 
for better things. Yet this is not the last word as regards 
this real or supposed loss of desire for continuance of life. 
What shall we say of such expressions of feeling as the 
following? Harriet Martineau speaks of a longing for rest, 
confessing that she would tire of the Forever. Charles Bray 
writes, “ Iam thankful for life, and would willingly do it all 
over again, but I have no wish to begin again under entirely 
new conditions; neither can I see how, with a new body 
and under such altered circumstances, the recollection of my 
existence here could be of the slightest service to me.” R. L. 
Stevenson pleads for a stern struggle with fate while we 
live, but also for a putting away of “this fairy tale of an 
eternal tea-party, and that our friends will yet meet us, all 
ironed out and emasculate, and still be lovable.” What 
is the explanation of this feeling in such minds? We 
believe that at the bottom it is a protest, not against 
the thought of continued life, but against an inadequate 
interpretation of “immortality,” against the notion of mere 
Endlessness without Growth, and therefore against the 
possibilities of utter discontinuity or of eternal sameness. The 
notion of existence without end, never getting “quit of 
oneself,” is a weariness or even a horror to many minds; and 
not unreasonably so, for if we adopt such a view, we have 
dropped the vital element in the thought of a future life. The 
vitally important factor in the idea is not mere endlessness, but 
continued growth. It is true, growth is the progressive fulfil- 
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ment or realisation of latent powers: it is and must be a process 
in time. But to suppose that the process is literally endless in 
time, is to go far beyond anything that experience or reflection 
warrants in our present state. If the idea of a future life is pre- 
sented in such a form that it seems to fail in giving the field 
for the exercise and progress of our best faculties which even 
this life gives, there is nothing strange in a repudiation of it. 

We have briefly reviewed the main sources from which the 
immortal hope springs. Before proceeding to estimate their 
worth as sources of evidence, of probability or proof, we may 
inquire how they appear when judged specially from the 
ethical standpoint. As we know, it has been urged that the 
race would rise to a higher point of view if the hope of immor- 
tality were dispensed with. 

We reply that there is one truth which we not only admit, 
but lay down as primary and fundamental. The superiority 
of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness to their opposites is not condi- 
tional on the permanence of the individual life. If someone 
“doubted ” their superiority, we could not cure him of his 
moral scepticism by convincing him that his personality was to 
endure for centuries or millenniums. To ask, as Tennyson, 
for example, is so fond of doing, “ What is it all of it worth” 
if death is the end, is to put the emphasis in the wrong place. 
Immortality is not the whole of the religious view of the world, 
but only a subordinate part of it, a consequence (as we shall 
see) of the more fundamental view that Truth, Goodness, and 
Love are supernal realities, whose permanent worth does not 
depend on the continued existence of any man or million of 
men. ‘ Human ministers of Justice fail, but Justice never.” 
Hence, so far from saying that a noble earthly life is not 
worth living without immortality, we say the opposite of this. 
Immortality is worth having, just because a noble earthly life 
has an intrinsic worth of its own. It follows that the only 
true preparation for another life is to make this life noble; and 
the profound truth of Spinoza’s saying appears: Homo liber de 
nulla re minus quam de morte cogitat. 
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Is there, however, any real substitute for the immortal 
hope? Weare told that if individuals perish by the way, even 
after they come to be forgotten their work survives. This is 
true as far as it goes. How far it goes will be made clear 
to anyone who tries to answer Huxley’s forcible question : 
‘«‘ Throw a stone into the sea, and there is a sense in which it 
is true that the wavelets which spread around it have an effect 
through all space and all time. Shall we say that the stone 
has a future life?” The universal life of humanity, which is 
ever deepening, growing, developing, and advancing through 
the ages to its consummation, has a deeper unity than any that 
science finds in dead matter ; but it is none the less true that to 
take this fact, of the results of our individual lives being incor- 
porated into this wider life of humanity, as a substitute for the 
belief in personal immortality, is mere confused self-deception. 

Is the desire to live after “death” merely the barren utter- 

ance of human egoism? It is not to be denied that the 
desire for another life as affording “‘ compensation” has been 
so held as to become a refined form of selfishness. But the 
real meaning of the wish for “compensation” is nothing 
ignoble or selfish. Frequently we can trace in it a motive 
like that which animated Milton’s great poem, “to assert 
Eternal Providence, and justify the ways of God to men,” 
to live to see the meaning of the apparently undeserved 
sufferings of life. Even when we regard it simply as the 
expression of a man’s interest in his own destiny, it is the 
opposite of a merely personal or selfish wish. The man who 
desires the compensation of another life is not desiring any- 
thing which he can enjoy by himself, and from which others 
can be excluded. He wants to be allowed to go on loving 
those whom he has loved here, and to go on doing whatever 
good he has done here, and more. If you will say that this is 
to seek a reward, then—as ‘Tennyson reminds us in his noble 
poem on “ Wages ”—it is the reward of going on.! 


i An impressive statement of the same thought will be found in the 
late Principal Caird’s Gifford Lectures, vol. ii. p. 292. 
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II. We found that two motives were specially prominent 
in forming the desire for another life: that personal affection 
and love may continue, and that personal goodness may grow. 
These may be stated together in a form which includes both: 
that all our faculties may be realised and exercised to their 
fullest capacity. In this life we do not find it possible to be 
and to do all that we feel and know ourselves to be capable 
of; every element in the life that now is, seems rudimentary, 
incomplete, and preparatory. What is the significance of this 
fact ? 

The story of the evolution of living beings, as interpreted 
by modern science, tells us that each new physical quality or 
power—such as a sharpened sense, or the beginning of a new 
organ—which survives and grows, does so because it is useful 
for a purpose and is needed. Utility for a purpose involved in 
physical life: this is the important factor in the evolution of 
the distinctive features of new species in the animal world. 

What are the qualities distinctive of human life? Without 
entering into interrupting refinements concerning’ “ animal 
intelligence” or “animal conscience,” it is evident that while 
human life includes animal life, it rises above the latter; and 
these higher things which distinguish man from the animals 
are his rational, moral, and spiritual qualities. We may make 
in the sphere of spiritual life an assumption similar to that 
which science makes in the sphere of physical life: that these 
characteristically human qualities have their proper use and 
function, which is not realised until they are exercised in all 
their fulness. Everything that is best in us bears witness in 
itself of a power of life and growth far beyond the utmost 
afforded by the opportunities of earth. True, there are human 
beings in whom the higher emotional, intellectual, and moral 
qualities seem crushed out of existence, and there are others 
who seem to show no sign of possessing such qualities. Yet 
everyone who has begun to use the higher gifts of his man- 
hood, has begun to find in them possibilities of growth to 


which no limit can be seen; and the more faithfully he does 
Vo. II.—No. 4. 48 
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all that this life calls for, the more he feels that a thousand 
such lives would not exhaust his powers. 

These distinctively human qualities do not serve any merely 
physical purpose ; they are not useful in the biological sense. 
“The moment we enter into the inner circle of human char- 
acteristics,” says Dr Martineau, “the interpretation of these 
characteristics as instruments for working the organism 
utterly fails us.” In fact, to explain them, in their present 
form, by this means, is never attempted; but it is supposed 
that they were manufactured out of primitive animal wants 
whose utility to the organism needs no demonstration. We 
need not dwell here on the growing perception that this 
process of manufacture is inconceivable, and rests on a 
fundamental misconception of all that development can 
possibly mean.’ 

If, then, the realisation of such powers has a purpose, which 
is not fulfilled until they are put forth to their full capacity, we 
must suppose that human existence is constructed on a scale 
such that each man can put them forth in their fulness. This 
means that the life begun here is continued beyond death, 
where these endowments may find progressively more adequate 
scope andemployment. At first sight, the analogies of nature’s 
ways do not lead us to regard this suggestion as a very hopeful 
one. What if the undeniable waste in the animal and vegetable 
world has its analogue in the human world? It involves a 
waste of resource, and a frustration of purpose and capacity ; if 
in the case of man death ends his life, there would only be a 
similar blighting of promise, and perishing of capacities that have 
just begun to unfold. Granting that the analogy is a true one, 
z.€. Mere waste in both cases, we must observe that in one it is 
a waste of physical capacity, in the other a waste of intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual capacity. Has this difference any signifi- 
cance? Have wea right to hold the growth of human love 
and reason as worth more—to expect that, though physical life 


1 The writer may be permitted to refer to Leaders of Religious Thought, 
pp. 114-124, where he has treated this subject more fully, with references. 
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may be wasted, spiritual life will not be? A conviction of the 
absolute and indefeasible worth of these human ideals answers 
the question for us. These are the only things that give 
value to life; and if we have a right to believe anything, we 
have the strongest moral and intellectual right to believe that 
these shall abide for ever. We do not, however, admit that 
the aforesaid analogy is a true one. The physical waste is not 
so in reality, it is a change of form; but if the progress of 
humanity continues, while the individuals whose efforts con- 
tribute to it perish by the wayside, then what perishes is the 
best part of the whole achievement—the effects of each man’s 
work which remain in his living, growing self. All our ideals 
are realised for us only by personal activities which grow by 
their personal use. 

The assumption on which our conclusion rests—that human 
faculty has a purpose—itself rests on a deeper principle, apart 
from which it is groundless. This deeper assumption is that 
the world is rational, is constructed according to an order or 
plan on which we can depend. Otherwise there could be no 
ground for supposing that our powers fulfil any purpose by 
their growth, or that the incompleteness of this life has any 
meaning. And this assumption or trust that the universe is 
rational, is one kind or direction of trust in God. There is no 
abstract proof of this principle, because the truth of all reason- 
ing depends on it; but it is progressively verified by acting on 
it or working it out ; and this, as Browning always reminds us, 
is the one searching test which in the end never fails. Thus at 
bottom the belief in immortality depends on belief in God, 
for to believe in God means at least to believe that the creative 
power which sustains the universe is rational. We may there- 
fore trust the truth in the immortal hope, not as we trust the 
results of particular observations and experiments, but as a 
reasonable probability, based on the essential reasonableness of 
the world. 

III. Among the difficulties remaining there are some, the 
scientific aspects of which call for special attention. 
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The old materialism, represented by the theories of Cabanis 
and Biichner in the middle of the last century, assumed that the 
brain produces consciousness. ‘The standing metaphor for this 
type of materialism was suggested by Plato,’ that the soul is 
to the body as the musical harmony is to the instrument that 
produces it. Modern writers liken the soul to a “force” 
which the brain exerts, or to a “state” into which it passes, 
just as matter under certain conditions passes into a state of 
incandescence. On the other hand, scientific thinkers like 
Dubois Reymond, Huxley, and Tyndall themselves frankly 
admit that the production of such a thing as consciousness in 
the brain is more than an enigma—it is almost a self-contradic- 
tion. And such assertions as that of Biichner, that “thought 
is a mode of motion,” have only to be carefully scrutinised in 
order to reveal themselves as simple or rather complex 
nonsense. 

The more refined form of materialism which would be pro- 
fessed in some quarters at the present day assumes that con- 
sciousness is a “ function” of the brain. It is evident that this 
need not mean more than that the manifestation of mental life 
and personality in this world of time and space depends on the 


brain and nervous system; but more than this is meant, - 


although the theory does not commit itself to the assertion 
that bare brain and nerve produce mind and feeling. The 
point of view of which we speak is connected with the results 
of modern physiology and physiological psychology. The 
latter study is specially concerned to investigate those mental 
facts whose bodily concomitants are best known, such as the 
elementary forms of perception, impulse, and memory. It 
works on common ground with physiology in studying the 
different brain-changes which correspond to different states of 
consciousness; and the localisation of these changes in the 
brain has been determined with considerable success. Now in 
these investigations the physiologists nearly always forget the 
vitally important fact which Professor James has stated so 
1 Phedo, 86a. 
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forcibly. Is the mind a “function” of the brain? “If we are 
talking of science strictly understood, function can mean 
nothing more than bare concomitant variation. When the 
brain activities change in one way, consciousness changes in 
another way; when the currents pour through the occipital 
lobes, consciousness sees things; when through the lower 
frontal region, consciousness says things to itself; when they 
stop, she goes to sleep, etc. In strict science, we can only 
write the bare fact of concomitance.” This fact has suggested 
the famous hypothesis of “ psycho-physical parallelism,” that 
every change in consciousness corresponds to a change in the 
activity of the brain—a hypothesis which is well grounded 
as regards the more elementary facts of sensation and 
ideation, and is assumed to hold throughout. This principle, 
rightly used, should exclude materialistic and all other 
assumptions as to the real connection between the mental 
and the physical series, for about this connection it says 
nothing. It is adopted by careful writers for that reason, as 
a hypothesis regulating the study of mental in relation to 
physical facts. But many of the physiological school have 
given it a materialistic turn by speaking always as if the 
mental state were entirely “dependent” on the bodily, and 
assuming that the mental state is “explained” when its 
corresponding bodily state is assigned. Hence the idea has 
arisen that the “new” psychology has proved everything 
characteristic of human personality to be due to the activity of 
the brain and nervous system; while the truth is, that if such 
results appear in the end to be proved, it is only because in the 
beginning they were taken for granted.’ 

On the whole, modern psychology has nothing to con- 
tribute to the solution of our problem. Psychology has 
effectually disposed of what Professor James calls “the whole 

1 The doctrine of “ parallelism” in its metaphysical bearings is discussed 
by Professor Ward in his Gifford Lectures on Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. 
ii. lectures xi.-xiii., and in his article on “ Psychology” in the supplementary 
volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xxxii, p. 66; also by the present 
writer in his Studies in Philosophical Criticism, pp. 84 ff. dies 
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classic platonising Sunday-school conception” of the soul and 
body as two separate things, of which the body is necessary 
to the soul only in this world of sense, while the soul is 
absolutely “immaterial,” “separated by the whole diameter 
of being” from bodily existence. On the contrary, we find 
it nearly impossible to say where body ends and soul begins ; 
but psychology affords us no means of making clear the dis- 
tinction between them. And, apart from mere assumptions, 
we are told nothing as to their connection which is not obvious 
from common experience. We do not need the psychologist 
to tell us that there is a good deal of the body in the affections 
and emotions of the soul, that in deep thought the brain is 
taxed, that anxiety or joy affects the heart, that other instincts 
affect other organs ; and as a writer like the late R. H. Hutton 
freely admitted, “the only distinction we know with any 
certainty between the two is that the soul is more essential 
to the personality, while the body is less so.” 

We shall not enter on the large subject of the attitude 
which the metaphysical theories of the past have taken towards 
this question. In the end, the verdict of a metaphysical system 
must depend on the view which it takes as to the nature of 
individuality and the relation of the individual life to the 
Absolute Ground of all being, the Eternal Life of God. 
Unfortunately, the connection between the problem of immor- 
tality and this metaphysical problem gives rise to a confusion 
of two different questions. There is the question of future 
fact, of what is to be, as Tennyson, voicing the common sense 
of the race, states it: “ Does our individuality endure?” And 
there is the question of present fact, of what zs: “Do we share 
in an eternal life, and does that connection become a matter of 
experience?” It is evident that an answer to one of these 
questions is not necessarily an answer to the other. If man 
is a “reproduction ” or “ differentiation ” of the Eternal Mind. 
and so partakes of an eternal life, it does not follow that, 
regarded as an individual spirit, he is eternal; and if this 
metaphysical tie is what gives absolute value to human life, 
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the thing of absolute value might remain while individual 
spirits were extinguished, provided the race continued. We 
are thrown back on the evidence on which we formerly dwelt, 
of the intrinsic possibilities of man’s own higher nature, which 
is the one thing of supreme worth in the known universe, and 
which bears within it the power of ever-growing life. 

“Ts there, then,” it may be said, “no certain knowledge?” 
This question, which seems so plausible, is yet most un- 
reasonable. Strictly speaking, none of our knowledge is 
“certain” in the sense of being free from any assump- 
tion and from the possibility of future modification. ‘“ But, 
waiving these refinements, cannot we ‘know’ that our 
individuality endures, in the sense in which we ‘know’ any 
other matter whatsoever,—as a matter of fact and evidence?” 
This, again, is an irrational demand. We cannot know that 
there is a future life in the sense in which we know that the 
earth and planets move round the sun. ‘This and similar 
results are based on definitely measurable facts, constantly and 
uniformly recurring in the experience of our senses; while the 
main foundations on which our belief in another life rests are 
the higher possibilities of human nature as revealed in moral 
and spiritual experience. Though these latter facts also form 
a constant and uniform experience, they are not definite 
and measurable, and their adequate interpretation is not 
immediately obvious. 

The numerous body of “spiritualists” would claim that 
there are facts affording us direct experience of a life after 
death. “Spiritualism” is a theory to account for certain 
alleged facts. Are they genuine facts? If so, are we com- 
pelled to adopt that theory of their origin? Twenty-one years 
ago a group of friends who had been inquiring into the 
“ spiritualistic” phenomena founded a society for systematic 
investigation of the truth and error in world-wide beliefs which 
are usually classed as “superstitions.” Among the founders 
were the late Professor Sidgwick, Mrs Sidgwick, the late 
Edmund Gurney, the late F. W. H. Myers, and Professor 
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Barrett ; and soon afterwards Mr Frank Podmore, Professor 
William James, Sir Oliver Lodge, and other equally well- 
known names were added to the list of active members 
and workers. The alleged occurrences which the Society 
found itself called upon to investigate contained a strange 
mixture of conscious and unconscious deception; but the 
result of its work has been to show that the world of mind 
is infinitely more complex than was suspected, and that there 
are latent in it capacities beyond the scope of those familiar 
to common life, and different in their mode of action. 
Hypnotism or artificial somnambulism had long been recognised 
by physicians and even by scientific psychologists; but other 
facts were brought to light, which the psychology of the schools 
refuses to recognise. There is such a thing as a vision or 
impression of events distant in space or time, from its simple 
form in unconscious or automatic writing up to a detailed 
knowledge of affairs with which there was no normal means 
of acquaintance. There is such a thing as thought-transference ; 
not by mere muscle-reading, or unconscious whispering, for 
after all necessary sifting the alleged facts are found to give 
reasonable force to the hypothesis that under certain unknown 
conditions communication is possible between one mind and 
another, or one brain and another, through none of the usually 
recognised channels of sense (“telepathy”). There is such 
_a thing as the vision of an apparition of an absent person at 
some crisis in the life of the latter, and especially at or near 
the point of death: between death and apparitions of the 
dying a connection exists which is not due to chance alone. 
The result of these investigations has been on the whole de- 
cidedly adverse to the “spiritualistic” hypothesis, although 
some of the most careful workers have convinced themselves 
that certain facts can be explained in no other way. Setting 
this hypothesis aside, as we must do, what other supposition 
do the phenomena suggest ? 

Mr F. W. H. Myers has formulated a theory which, he 
considers, harmonises the whole range of facts above men- 
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tioned, together with such abnormally diseased states of 
consciousness as those described by M. Pierre Janet in his 
work on L’ Automatisme Psychologique and L’ Etat mentale des 
Hystériques, and the apparent facts of spirit-possession, ecstatic 
vision, etc.' The theory is that our normal consciousness 
is in continuous connection with a larger consciousness of 
which we do not know the extent (“the sub-liminal self”). 
This region is the larger part of each of us. It is “the 
abode of everything that is latent, the reservoir of every- 
thing that passes unrecorded or unobserved.” It is not 
only the abode of lapsed memories, stuff that dreams are 
made of, sub-conscious sensations and impulses, antipathies, 
and the like; it is also the seat of superior faculties, more 
subtly perceptive than those of everyday life. To these 
faculties are ascribed the supernormal occurrences whose reality 
has been proved. Mr Myers has probably carried this theory 
of a sub-conscious self too far, through failing to see that the 
deepest differences within the mental region do not exclude 
the most intense unity ; and we find that other writers, pursu- 
ing the same line of thought, have divided the mind into two 
separate parts, making, in fact, two minds of different qualities 
and powers.’ It is interesting to find that Hegel had recog- 
nised the possibility of hypnotism, clairvoyance, etc., and had 
explained them by the falling back, as it were, of the normally 
developed consciousness into the formless life of feeling char- 
acteristic of the primitive consciousness, which is capable of 
a kind of diffused sympathy with the surrounding world.° 
Hegel’s view would exclude the supposition of James and 
Myers that the sub-conscious is on one side in contact with 
higher spiritual influences. Nevertheless the facts are of first- 
rate scientific importance; and we venture to think that the 

1 See Mr Myers’ elaborate work on Human Personality; and for Professor 
James’ version of the theory, his recent Gifford Lectures. 

2 See, for instance, T. J. Hudson, The Scientific Demonstration of a Future 
Life; and E. Gyel, L’ Etre Subconscient (Paris, 1899). 


8 See Professor Wallace’s edition of Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, pp. 30 ff., 
with the Introductory Essay, No. iv. 
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investigation and testing of them—whatever be the final 
scientific fate of Myers’ explanation of them—has disproved, 
on experimental grounds, the supposition that the existence 
of mind depends on the mechanism of nerve and brain, as 
physiological science understands these terms. 

We are in any case led to the conclusion, which might be 
defended on general grounds, that “matter,” as it figures in 
the literature of physical science, is an abstraction. Some of 
the prophets of science would admit this, and eagerly assure 
us that “we do not, and perhaps never shall, know what 
matter really is”; but they would scorn the supposition that 
the qualities of matter which we do not yet know should make 
any difference to those which we do know, 2.e. that they should 
be capable of any efficient action inside the region which is 
known. We are shown “a sort of sunlit terrace” in which the 
mathematicians take their exercise; and where that terrace 
stops, science stops, and the absolute metaphysical ground of 
the world begins (for science the unknowable). Philosophy 
unfortunately has done much to encourage this conception 
that the teeming universe in which we live and move is verily 
nothing else than a thing of two aspects—mechanism and 
causation on the one hand, and meaning on the other; the 
world of mechanical causation being the world in which science 
is at home, and the other world (not a world of other things, 
but another way of viewing the same things) being the eternal 
world of the absolutely real. “If anything,” says Professor 
James, “is unlikely in a world like this, it is that the next 
adjacent thing to the mere surface-show of our experience 
should be the realm of eternal essences, of platonic ideas, of 
crystal battlements, of absolute significance.” And we may 
add that, if anything is likely, it is that the material world 
includes objects of many different forms and degrees of reality 
operative within it, that there are kinds of matter and sources 
of energy subtler and more complex than were dreamt of, that 
the universe has in it resources deeper than any of which we 
have the faintest inkling, deeper than our deepest thought 
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can reach so long as our bodily senses are limited as they 
now are. 

The somewhat trivial difficulties raised as to the embodi- 
ment of the spirit in the life beyond, and as to its beginning 
under the conditions of this life, should be regarded in the light 
of what we have been saying. The visible and tangible body 
decays in the grave: is that all? Certainly not; for science 
explains the body as consisting of material molecules, invisible 
and intangible, in highly organised forms of combination. 
These molecules enter into other combinations in the earth: 
but were they the whole of the body? Here we touch the 
root of the matter. If science has but touched the outer film 
of the reality with which it deals with its theories of molecular 
action, it has opened to us far larger possibilities of embodied 
existence than any which it has destroyed. The position of 
the authors of The Unseen Universe was surprising only be- 
cause it was taken by two eminent professors of physics and 
dynamics in the year 1875. If, again, it is asked, “‘ When 
does the existence of the soul, or its connection with the body, 
begin ?” we must be clear as to the meaning of our terms. If 
the soul were created with a complete outfit of faculties, ready 
in all respects for the plunge into the life of sense, it would be 
inevitable that the question should be pressed, at what point 
in the history of the body was the ready-made soul joined on 
to it, or whether the soul pre-existed. But now we know 
that the beginning of the soul could not have been after this 
manner. What does experience tell us as to its beginning ? 
As we try to work backwards in the history of mind, with the 
aid of comparison and analogy, we find ourselves coming nearer 
and nearer to a state of what Mr Spencer would call “ indefinite 
homogeneity ” ; the differences that were distinct in the adult 
mind disappear, complexity grows less and less, until we come 
to a state of vague feeling which must still be called conscious- 
ness, but from which knowledge, will, and all distinct sensa- 
tions and mental images, are absent. At what point in the 
physiological development of the organism, previous to birth, 
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this first faint dawn of “ sentience”” emerges, we do not know 
and we cannot guess. We have good reason to believe that 
in its beginning the consciousness of the human fetus is 
analogous to that of the oyster, perhaps even to that of the 
ameceba, and that the gradual growth in complexity of nervous 
structure proceeds along with growth in complexity of conscious 
life. We know also that the physical connection between 
parents and offspring is in some mysterious way the basis of 
a spiritual connection. Beyond this our conclusions have to 
be altogether speculative. But there is a serious confusion of 
thought in imagining that this question of the beginning is 
the fundamental one. The beginning of any growth shows us, 
as far as the outer appearance goes, nothing even to tell us 
what the thing is, far less what it is to be: there is a point at 
which the ovum of man is indistinguishable from that of any 
invertebrate animal; at a later point in its development, it 
might be that of any vertebrate animal; at a still later point, 
that of any mammal, and so on. As the capacities of any 
growing thing gradually emerge, we have gradually better 
ground for inferring what it will come to be; and the case 
of mental growth is on the whole an analogous one. In this 
way the profound remark which has come down to us from 
Aristotle is seen to be of ever-increasing significance. The 
end may throw light on the beginning, but not the beginning 
on the end. It is not impossible that we shall have to reverse 
the agnosticism of the last century, and admit that we have 
clearer knowledge of ends than of beginnings. We may be 
agnostic as regards the speculative questions of evolutionary 
psychology, while we hold firmly and with good reason to the 
great principle that for each person growth continues, and 
death is but a stage in life. 


S. H. MELLONE, 
Hotywoop, Be.rast. 
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L’'HYPOCRISIE BIBLIQUE BRITANNIQUE. 


Tue Rev. W. F. COBB, D.D., 
Rector of St Ethelburga’s, London. 


Our witty neighbours in Paris do not like in us what they call 
“Vhypocrisie biblique britannique,” which is their pretty way 
of saying that they do not understand us. But when did two 
nations of different races succeed in understanding each other 
without bloody wars, and centuries of misunderstanding, and 
jealousies without number? When, too, one of the two races 
is Teutonic and the other Celtic, mutual understanding becomes 
a historical miracle, not to be despaired of, indeed, as the treaty 
recently concluded shows so happily, but yet not to be attained 
by merely wishing for it. When, however, one brings an 
accusation against the other, it is as well for the respondent 
to inquire whether the proofs brought against him are suffici- 
ently cogent, and whether he has done anything to warrant 
the unfavourable opinion which has been formed of his 
character. 

There is no need to discuss the charge of hypocrisy, for 
nobody takes it seriously ; but a number of events are happen- 
ing in our national life which seem to call for some little self- 
analysis, by way of finding out what is that characteristic trait 
in our character which has got itself labelled as “hypocrisy.” 
When that is done with any seriousness the result will probably 
be that we shall have to knock off a little of that good opinion 
of ourselves which sits so naturally on us. 


Anybody, indeed, who stops to meditate on our peculiarities 
741 
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as a nation will be sure, sooner or later, to turn to Cicero's 
famous eulogy of his fellow-citizens in which he emphasises 
religiousness as their crowning virtue. He will then proceed 
to note further resemblances between the two peoples. The 
Romans had little art that was of home growth and native 
inspiration. Nor have we. They had none of that intellectual 
quick-wittedness which has given the Greeks a deathless name 
in history. Their best writers in prose and verse sat at the 
feet of Greek masters. On the other hand, they had a genius 
for organisation, for road-making, for bridge- and viaduct- 
building, and for governing subject nations with a good- 
humoured tolerance which concealed for the most part the iron 
ferocity behind it. In all these points the parallel is complete. 
Unfortunately, we accept the parallel where it flatters us, and 
turn a blind eye to it when it hurts our vanity. Yet what 
Cicero said of the Roman religion is true of us, in the sense in 
which he said it, though that happens unfortunately to be one 
which deprives us of all right to pride ourselves on our virtue, 


or to look down on other people for their atheism, superstition, 
or whatever we choose to call that in them which differentiates 
them from us. 


What Cicero meant was that no people were more punctili- 
ous in paying the gods the proper reverence which was their 
due in the official cult derived from La Cité antique. What 
Socrates had said humorously about paying a cock to Aiscul- 
apius, Horace would say half cynically, half credulously, when 
he was nearly killed by a falling tree. The Roman might not 
believe in his gods, but he was a practical person, and a good 
conservative, and reflected, therefore, that the observance of a 
ceremony, even if it did no good, yet could do no harm, and 
so the balance would generally be on the side of offering the 
prescribed sacrifice. 

In countries where the Roman Church has taken over the 
Roman Empire this same characteristic holds good. That 
remarkable Church has inherited all the imperial instincts, the 
organising power, the massive common-sense, the patient 
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endurance and suppleness of her forerunner. She has inherited, 
too, its limitations. She deals with religion as a system of 
external observances, a creed, a cult, an organisation. When 
religion as an internal force, welling up from Christian depths, 
asserts its rights, that Church knows how to master it and 
make it subserve her own far-reaching purposes. She captured 
monasticism, yoked Francis to her car, and silenced Molinos. 
But this judgment on Romanism is a commonplace, an 
article of the religious creed of every worthy Protestant. But 
what is not a commonplace, but a first-class heresy, is the 
audacious proposition that English religion is, on the whole, 
of precisely the same charactcr. It does not move in the world 
of the ideal, but is essentially practical, common-sense, self- 
restrained, and prudent. In short, it is of a vulgar and common 
mould, fairly good for every-day wear, but incapable of giving 
inspiration, or of raising a people from the trough of the wave 
of unbelief to enthusiasm, self-devotion, and ecstasy. It is 
good of its kind, very often supremely excellent, but its kind 
is not the highest, not that of Christ Himself. When it does 


obtain a glimpse of the ideal, it will be found that it owes it 
to a prophet, or poet, or mystic dreamer who has Celtic blood 
in his veins. 


All sensible men, it has been remarked, are of the same 
religion, but what that is the sensible man never tells. On 
the other hand, the ordinary Englishman is never content till 
his religion takes a concrete form, over which he may indulge 
his invincible love of fighting. What he abominates most of 
all is a Seer, for he wants his truth served up in little packets 
plainly labelled and valued, and that sort of article no Seer 
can supply. His contempt for the mystic, especially for the 
Oriental mystic, is unbounded. That is why the Quakers 
were persecuted impartially by prelacy and sectaries. Both 
these latter were on the highroad of a good, honest, intelligible 
religion, while the Quakers were stupid dreamers and as 
obstinate as any Brownist. What note of respectability in an 
Englishman’s eyes could a religion have which denied the 
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necessity of a ministry, ceremonial, sacraments, and, horribile 
dictu, did but prate instead its jargon about the inner light ? 
The ancient dislike for Quakerism is as lively as ever, for it is 
ingrained in our national constitution, and if it lets the Quakers 
alone to-day, does so only because it has found other victims. 

A few facts drawn from recent ecclesiastical history are 
enough to justify this view completely. Perhaps no more 
damaging instance can be taken than from the fight over the 
latest Education Act. That fight has degenerated into a 
squabble between Church and Chapel, in which the Church 
sought very properly to secure as abundant opportunities for 
her organised work as she could, and the Chapel asserted with 
equal propriety its fixed resolve that it would do all it could 
to lessen those opportunities. It would be a gross libel on the 
Christianity of the Gospels to say that it was present in this 
contest, where the external interests of one Church—the 
Established — were pitted against those of another — the 
Federation of Free Churches. It is superfluous also to point 
out that while these powerful bodies were at daggers drawn, 
education itself, which was supposed to be at stake, had less 
than no attention paid it, and this in face of the acknow- 
ledged fact that the State schools find it impossible to give any 
education (as distinct from instruction), just because Church 
and Chapel care more for their respective conceptions of 
religion than they do for religion itself. Both share the 
English dislike of the ideal, and both glory in what should be 
their shame. 

Or take the simple and childlike belief that is so common 
in the efficacy of Church Reform to purge the ills of our 
Churches. Abolish private patronage, or at any rate make its 
way hard; give the Church power to choose its own bishops, 
and make its own laws; set about the work of organising one 
large Congregational Church, as you have already organised 
your Free Churches ; change “ circuit systems” into “mission 
centres”; in short, bring your machinery up to date, and a 
new era of prosperity will open for the Church. The most 
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dangerous thing about this advice is its truth. It is so true 
that it stands in the way of higher truth. Nobody denies that 
every Church wants reform ; it would not be a human institu- 
tion if it did not ; but the evil is that Churchmen are led to 
confine their energies to making good machines, when what 
they really want is driving power. Put the finest ecclesiastical 
system ever devised into the hands of a canon lawyer, and he 
will wreck it as an instrument of religion in twelve months. 
On the other hand, a prophet’s power will be felt long after 
his death, even if he have little or no genius for organisation. 
This simple belief in the saving power of machinery is charac- 
teristic of the English mind when it is engaged in religion, and 
might be said to be a property of it under all circumstances, 
were it not for its acquiescence in the present skimble-skamble 
method of carrying on the government of the Empire. One 
thing may be affirmed with some assurance, and that is, that 
the English Church would never have been stirred up to effect 
or accept reform in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries if 
it had not been for the existence of tangible and visible evils 
which made some reform necessary for ordinary comfort. 
When the Middle Age asked, through John of Salisbury, 
whether an archdeacon could be saved, and replied, “ By no 
manner of means,” it was not his failure to realise the Christian 
ideal which it had in view, so much as the nuisance caused by 
his Court, its officials and their fees. It is very probable that 
similar inconveniences may produce, one of these days, some 
similar attempt to grease the wheels of ecclesiastical machinery. 
It is not so probable that public notice will be taken of the 
discrepancy between the official mind and that of Jesus of 
Nazareth. That discrepancy must assume some concrete form 
before the English mind can be stirred up to interfere with it. 
Nothing, again, has been so remarkable in the history of 
what has now come to be known as the Ritual Movement as 
the importance attached to it both by its supporters and its 
opponents. Why, the very name suggests our English dislike 


for the abstract. Why should the term “ritual” have been 
Vor. II.—No. 4. 49 
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dissociated from its strict usage to denote the rites, or forms of 
words, used in public worship, and transferred to ceremonial, 
unless it be that we love the material side of things, and feel 
that we cannot have too much of it, and, therefore, attach 
more importance to what is done than to what is said, to 
ceremonial than to ritual? Here is clearly a case in which 
the Roman fever finds congenial soil in the English constitu- 
tion, and that quite as truly in the Protestant half of it as in 
the Catholic. A hasty observer might even conclude that 
popular Protestantism was the very object aimed at in the 
taunt about “l’hypocrisie biblique britannique,” because, while 
it affects to loathe ritualism, it is unable to believe that a bad 
ritual can be expelled except by another—which may, for 
aught they know, be still worse. The public platform, Bills 
in Parliament, Protestant Associations, Laymen’s Leagues, 
Church of England Leagues, et hoc genus omne—these are the 
external forces by which it is hoped to deal with external 
difficulties. It seems never to enter the mind of these ritual- 
istic Protestants that what is the matter with the other side is 
its externalisation of religion, and that their action shows 
emphatically that they believe in the saying “ Similia similibus 
curantur.” 

Of course they may retort, they will retort, that those who 
are guilty of ritual excesses have pledged themselves to obey 
certain rules of the Church as by law established, and are law- 
less people who richly deserve to have the law invoked against 
them. Exactly ; that is precisely the ground of my complaint. 
They themselves are so completely captive to the outside of 
things, that they put their trust in princes and in the children 
of men, and their police laws, and trust to the Judge and the 
Member of Parliament to do what they evidently believe 
religion by itself cannot do. It is not their fault, of course, 
that they share the limitations of their English character, but 
it is certainly open to anybody who does not, to point out that 
the ritual squabble is a case of the pot calling the kettle black. 
Both sides are legalists, and are free to expatiate in their own 
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field, but are not free to pretend that that field has anything 
to do with religion as Jesus Christ taught it. 

But the most significant example of the thesis before us 
is to be found in the almost universal belief held by those 
who profess and call themselves orthodox, that belief is 
identical with faith, instead of being its shell, and sometimes 
its extinguisher. Indeed, it may be said that no single fact 
has done so much to turn Christianity into the wrong channel 
as the want of a verb cognate in origin to the substantive 
“faith,” whereby it has come to be accepted as a matter of 
course that to say, “I believe,” is all one with saying, “I 
have faith.” Yet the most superficial consideration should be 
enough to show that no necessary connection exists between 
the two. I may believe all the historical articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and yet be wholly devoid of that faith which 
the Lord laid such stress upon. On the other hand, I may be 
a man living in the light of the inward faith I have, loving 
the Son of God above all earthly persons or things, and be 
ordering my daily life after the pattern of His, in all humility, 
and with many backslidings and weaknesses, but quite honestly 
and perseveringly ; and yet I may as a trained thinker have 
grave doubts whether the case, say, for a physical resurrection, 
or the Virgin Birth, has been made out beyond all doubt. 
As things are, the Church (if her forward sons are to be 
followed) wants the former type of man, and would extrude 
the latter. Yet she bears the name of Christian! 

It is necessary to put in the parenthesis about the forward 
sons of the Church, because it does not follow that those who 
are so ready to speak for her do really represent the settled 
convictions of those who are quiet in the land, occupy no 
official position, engage in no controversies, preach no sermons 
—and do not even write in the magazines. What the Church 
of England believed at the Reformation is represented—very 
roughly, it is true, and often ambiguously—in the formularies 
she then adopted; what she believes now no mortal man 
knows, for she has no opportunity of saying what is in her 
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mind. Convocation or Church Congress has each, no doubt, 
its uses, but it would require much boldness, in the light of 
our national development, to say with the Canon that Con- 
vocation is the Church of England by representation, or that 
the abiding mind of the Church finds adequate utterance at 
any Church Congress. It is the small and silent minority 
who determine the direction of religious progress, and they, 
whether clergy or laity, are not much in the public eye. 
The blind reliance, however, which the English mind has 
come to place on belief in certain theological propositions, or 
statements about historical facts, is something more than 
aberration ; it is the sure and certain mark of an inferior stage 
in the evolution of religion. It was appropriate to the Middle 
Ages, and its survival among leaders of religious activities 
to-day is proof that the genius of the Middle Ages is still 
powerful in our midst. The Papal Church, though beaten 
in its conflict with the Teutonic race, has yet succeeded in 
stabbing its opponent with a poisoned dagger. This poison it 
is which makes diseased men fancy themselves whole, and re- 
ligious leaders all around us fancy that belief in dogmas is— 
I will not say a good substitute—but the same spiritual act 
as faith in God. Its working is the more deadly because, as 
all men can hear who will, the distinct call from God is being 
made to-day that we should go up higher to a more honourable 
seat at the feast of religion. Multitudes are responding to 
that call, but, alas! they are too often outside the orthodox 
fold. They know whom they have believed; they have the 
witness in themselves ; they do not deny the value or sanctity 
of dogmatic decisions in matters of faith ; but they know, with 
a certainty that no argument can shake, which no argument 
has given, that the spiritual value of the dogmas of the Church 
has been caricatured and vulgarised by the grossness of the 
interpreters. It is due to this grossness that so much has 
been said lately about a subject which all reverent minds 


would prefer to shroud in silence. I refer to the Virgin 
Birth. 
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They have no desire to deny the Church’s belief in the 
Virgin Birth—if we are to select that as a typical case—they 
are too humble to set their own judgment against that of the 
Church at large, especially since they know that they have no 
fresh information on the point. But they say two things—one 
of less importance, and one fraught with unspeakable conse- 
quences. The fact of less importance is that the extant 
evidence for the dogma is, to say the least, of imperfect reach, 
is balanced by significant omissions, and by some statements 
which are hard to reconcile with the belief that the New 
Testament writers, as a whole, held it, and has to struggle too 
against the penetrating power of the argument from analogy. 
All this, however, is quite capable of being harmonised with 
the dogma, and if nothing more were to be said, then nothing 
ought to have been said at all. 

But behind the discussion lies a far deeper problem which 
has received all too scant attention, and that is that the 
Incarnation and the Virgin Birth constitute, not an identity, 
but a correlation. What is the importance of the distinction ? 
Why, this, that Christianity without the Incarnation would be 
no Gospel at all. If God was not in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself, then was there no revelation from God 
in the life and death of Jesus Christ. ‘The Unmanifest would 
remain still a dark, distant, and dread Figure, loveless and 
unloved. But even if the Virgin Birth were expunged from 
the Creed, the Incarnation would still remain the fundamental 
tenet of Christianity. What, then, is the reason for insisting 
on the necessary connection between the two? Anselm 
argued that there were four ways in which God could create 
man—from man and woman, which is the rule; from neither 
man nor woman, as in the case of Adam; from man alone, 
as in that of Eve; and from woman alone—which had not 
occurred before the birth of Jesus Christ. If He were to 
come from a woman, then it must be from a virgin—as to that 
he remarked, “ Non opus est disputare.” Fortunately, the time 


has arrived when there is need. 
49a 
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I say, “fortunately,” because the fact of the need is proof 
of the dawning of a higher and purer conception of religion. 
The stress laid on the Virgin Birth—as distinct from the 
Incarnation—is bound up with a low view of religion, a 
heretical view as to the nature of matter, and a false soteriology. 
Jesus Christ came, it is admitted, to save man from sin, to 
reveal God as the Father, and to teach us how to rise to the 
level of our moral and spiritual highest. He was not a 
magician using old-world charms of material origin to produce 
spiritual results, but One who reawakened in man his latent 
spiritual powers, and so inspired him to co-operate with spiritual 
tools in the building of a spiritual temple. To Him the 
Father’s world, spiritual and material alike, was good, like its 
Author; it was not matter which defiled man, but man who 
misused matter. He knew nothing of human nature as a 
massa perditionis, nothing of total depravity. He joined in 
the social life of those He was not ashamed to call His brethren, 
and hallowed the whole of man’s activities by correlating them 
to their true end—the Will of God. The practical Manicheism 
of Augustine, of Monachism, and so much of current orthodoxy 
is flatly contradictory of His deepest teaching. He warned 
His followers beforehand off the dangerous belief that nature’s 
processes carry with them something of an evil taint. His 
teaching as a whole on this point is so unambiguous that nothing 
but blindness can account for the age-long contradiction it has 
received at the hands of His followers—and some of them the 
noblest of all. But nowadays that excuse cannot serve. It 
is not blindness but cowardice, or obstinate conservatism, or 
want of education in religion, which attaches a religious value 
to the doctrine of the Virgin Birth: I say the doctrine, and not 
the fact. The fact no loyal Churchman cares to contradict. 
Its religious value no Christian man is at liberty to appraise 
high. That some people among us do appraise it at the 
highest can only be regarded as another striking proof of 
the inability of the English mind to grasp the pure religion of 
our Lord. We demand it in a concrete form, materialised. 
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Materialism, in short, which as a scientific philosophy is dead, 
is enshrined in the temples of English Christianity. 

A further example, and a very painful one, may be drawn 
from the general characteristics of the so-called “religious 
newspapers ”—so called on the /ucus a non lucendo principle, no 
doubt. They are, for the most part, fairly good secular papers, 
which make a speciality of dealing with the war of sects, with 
the material prosperity of the Churches, with their meetings, 
preachings, collections, practical difficulties, with forms of 
worship, with creeds, presentations to ministers, choice of 
bishops and other pastors, with history, ecclesiology, archi- 
tecture, music—in short, with religious politics in general. 
No doubt much genuine piety lurks behind the politics, but 
its existence is to be assumed, not inferred. It is certainly 
noteworthy that we have on this side of the water no such 
religious papers as are common in Germany, where everything 
is scrupulously correlated to “ piety ” as its end—no paper, for 
example, which corresponds to Die Christliche Welt. 

No sensible person would blame the conductors of our 
religious papers—except in one or two cases, where the tone 
of the paper, to put it mildly, is all that a Christian paper 
ought not to be; they speak for their readers, and would cease 
to exist if they did not. The serious thing about them is the 
proof they afford of the delight which the ordinary Christian 
takes in the externals of religion, of his standing, that is, at a 
lower stage of the evolution of religion than that to which he 
is called by the Master Himself. The English in him has 
been too strong for the Christian. 

If we take the religious press once more as our barometer, 
-we shall be filled with shame when we observe its general 
attitude towards that elusive creature known as the Higher 
Criticism. It is not in itself elusive, but when it is drawn and 
coloured by the religious journalist it takes a form which fills 
one who knows it in its own home with amazement and 
laughter. With the exception of one—and that a Free Church 
organ—no single religious paper treats criticism with justice, 
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and most of them treat it with gross injustice, for which 
ignorance is the only decent excuse. Yet criticism is an 
instrument of piety ; its professors know quite well that piety 
does not thrive, and, to a larger extent than people suppose, 
cannot thrive, unless its intellectual body is one that is fitted 
to its environment. That body they are preparing. What is 
the chief manifest result? The “religious” papers are full of 
sound and fury—omne ignotum pro terrifico; they talk of a 
conspiracy, and display whenever the subject is mentioned a 
quite unreasoning excitement. But the most curious point of 
their behaviour, from a psychological standpoint, is the smug 
complacency with which they assume their own infallibility. 
They are the heirs, as they think, of a certain outward present- 
ment of the biblical revelation, and seem incapable of realising 
a fact to which all experience bears witness, viz., that an 
inheritance which is not kept up—aye, and improved as circum- 
stances require—is sure to fall into decay. That is just what 
has happened to the traditional estate of the orthodox, but they 
themselves seem to fancy that stout denial of dry rot is enough 
to stop it. They are a standing illustration, in their self-com- 
placency, censoriousness, and furious ignorance, of the reasons 
why the French talk of “’hypocrisie biblique britannique.” 
Meanwhile, there is growing up in our midst a silent, little 
noticed, almost subterraneous movement, which was first 
partly inspired by a revived theosophy, partly fed with 
American thought, by men who are carrying on Emerson’s 
influence, and is now destined to play a considerable part in 
moulding the religion of the future. It has little or no 
organisation ; its disciples meet more or less publicly for dis- 
cussion and mutual edification ; they form no Church, because 
they do not possess that English spirit which loves the out- 
ward, the tangible, and the visible. But the ideas which they 
hold dear are being disseminated through the press, through 
lectures, sometimes through the pulpit, and, most powerfully 
of all, through private conversation. They are the leaven 
which is gradually leavening the whole lump, so far, that is, as 
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they find the lump capable of yielding to their penetrating and 
troublesome working. 

To what has been said, one apparently fatal objection may 
be made. Ifthe English temperament is so incapable of the 
mystic, or the ideal side of religion, as you seem to think, then 
where is the good of attempting to screw it up to a height 
which is beyond it? In the endeavour to attain an elevation 
beyond its breathing power, it may lose possession of what it 
holds already. The answer is that no such thing exists as a 
true-born Englishman, as Defoe showed long ago when called 
on to champion Dutch William. He is a mixture of many 
elements, and owes his worldly success to the judicious way 
in which the blend has been made. But the strength of his 
own constitution has been shown by its persistency, which 
causes that the Englishman in the firm of John Bull & Co. 
still remains the predominant partner. Wherever a practical 
view of the possibilities of things is required, a nice sense of 
the way to adjust the means to the end; where it is a cool head 
that is more necessary than a warm heart, John can hold his 
own. But when it is the ideal that is in question, we are forced 
to rely on the Celtic fringe. Where the two are brought into 
clear harmony in nation or individual, there we are shown a 
prophecy of the future, of a perfected mankind. At present 
Saxon and Celt are on speaking terms, but not much more ; the 
Celt in a man thinks the Saxon which is joined with it is a boor, 
and the Saxon returns the compliment by saying something 
about visionaries. Similarly, in the present condition of religion 
in our midst, the sole way out of the deadlock is to be found 
in the frank recognition by Saxon and Celt alike that each can 
supply the defects of the other, and that tolerance must be 
allowed to do what sympathy or mutual understanding cannot. 

This sounds perhaps viewy, but nothing better can be 
found. The stodgy, Saxon half of me says it is folly; but my 
other half, the ideal, the Celt, hopes that it is not. 


W. F, COBB. 
Str Ernevsurca’s, Lonpon. 











THE VALUE OF THE HISTORICAL 
METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY.* 


Proressorn WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D. 


In his lectures on Philosophy, its Scope and Relations, the late 
Professor Sidgwick discussed this subject with the impartiality 
and catholicity which characterised all that he wrote, or said, 
or did; but as, in the two very able and suggestive chapters 
of his book which deal with it, he advanced some proposi- 
tions which will not be universally endorsed, it may be useful 
for those who agree with him in the main to re-examine 
the question in the light of his treatment of it. This 
will lead them to look into kindred speculative questions, 
because it is a signal instance of the correlation of philosophical 
problems, and their solidarity, that we cannot discuss this 
one adequately without considering the origin of the individual 
and his destiny, the nature of appearance and reality, the 
question of causation, with sundry other topics, as Mr Sidgwick 
himself has done. The historical method of inquiry takes 
cognisance of all of these, traverses some of them, and offers 
a solution of others. For example, to select only one, if the 
result of inquiry by this method were to lead us to take it 
literally that 


We are such stuff as dreams are made of, 
And our little life is rounded with a sleep, 


this would vitally affect any counter-consideration as to the 


1 The following paper was read at the sixth meeting of the Scots’ 
Philosophical Club, in January 1903. 
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greatness of man and his destiny, supposed to be evidenced 
by consciousness or otherwise. 

Some of the recent advocates of the historical method of 
inquiry have been more than aggressive towards the psycho- 
logical one, which is limited to the introspection of conscious- 
ness. They have affirmed that the new method has, as Mr 
Sidgwick put it, “invaded” and “supplanted” the old one, 
discrediting both its procedure and results; that it has, 
in fact, revolutionised our knowledge. ‘This, as it seems to 
me, is a great exaggeration, and it has produced a reaction 
in favour of the other method, which assuredly can never be 
set aside as useless. Both methods are necessary, and each 
is of almost equal value; but, as the historical one was a 
dominant feature in our later nineteenth-century philosophising, 
it is perhaps more important to appraise its value, than to note 
its defects. 

In endeavouring to do this, no one can be blind to the 
extent of the service rendered to the students of Philosophy— 
who have been trying to examine their consciousness without 
its aid—by this method of seeking for an explanation of human 
experience, in those states out of which it has arisen, and the 
sources whence it has sprung. ‘This is not to “seek the living 
amongst the dead,” because the essence of the historical method 
in Philosophy may be put in a sentence thus. The main 
characteristics of every system of thought, and every scheme 
of the Universe, are due to the antecedents which have shaped 
them, to the processes which have evolved and the causes 
which have differentiated them. It is not the mere brain 
power of the thinker that has been the chief formative cause 
of the philosophy which he has adopted, or elaborated. 
Antecedent influences, of which he may never have been 
conscious, reaching him by remote inheritance, not only from 
his parentage training and nationality, but from the whole of 
the ancestral and transmitted thought of the world, have made 
himself and his philosophy what they now are. Of course, 
without the formative power of the recipient, what he 
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may receive is a mere blank, an unappropriated residue; and plat 
it is by the operation of thought and feeling, working upon reali 
our inheritances when the conscious state is reached, that the high 
characteristics of the former become manifest. It is then that syst 
they are built up into definite form. But I think that the belo 
labour of each individual in dealing with the problems which and 
have reached him from the past—and even the work of the its | 
founders of the greatest systems—has had less to do with their 
formation and subsequent characteristics, than the influence syst 
of the antecedent thought of the world, of which these founders para 
have been unconsciously the heirs. It is one of the tasks of reac 
Philosophy to trace out these causal influences, to marshal them proc 
in order, and try to explain them. It finds one explanation in be s 
the sources out of which each system has sprung. met 
It has been conclusively demonstrated, so that it is now indt 
both an axiom and a commonplace—and this is one of the the 
best gifts which last century gave us—that all our philosophies syst 
have been evolved out of antecedents which resemble, and yet stan 
differ from them ; that, as with organisms so with systems, and 
only the “ fittest to live” have survived in “the struggle for is al 
existence ”; that, while none of those which have disappeared and 
have been extinguished, their activity has only lessened for a proc 
time ; and that all have the power of revival, and the certainty sele 
of re-incarnation. This has been due partly to the inevitable and 
super-annuation and decay of the best things that exist, partly ben 
to the reactions which are also inevitable, and partly to the cras 
inherent vitality of what has seemed to perish. Alike in sam 
Philosophy and Art, in Social Life, in Politics, and in Religion, can 
all the best things that are ever evolved are superannuated mag 
in time. They have to die, and be reborn, in incessant spru 
palingenesis. What is more; they would become stale and sayl 
unprofitable to the individual, monotonous and wearisome to whe 
the race, if they were doomed to live on without decay. The met 
lament of Tithonus would then be relevant to each— may 
Me only cruel immortality consumes. in € 


And just as it is expedient for the individual to contem- 
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plate his death with perfect equanimity before he dies, to 
realise the cessation of his work while his energy is at its 
highest ; so it is expedient, when one announces a philosophical 
system as his own, or a political party as the one to which he 
belongs, that he should contemplate its inevitable displacement, 
and coming subordination to another, which must soon take 
its place. 

But the historical method of studying the succession of the 
systems of Philosophy involves, and carries with it, the com- 
parative one of examining each in the light of the stage it has 
reached, and therefore in the light of all the rest, as evolved 
products of the highest reason of the race. It may therefore 
be said to take up the intro-spective, experiential, subjective 
method along with it, while it is in the main extra-spective, 
inductive, and objective. The latter brings out better than 
the former does, or can do, the underlying unity of the 
systems ; shewing that they have all been shaped by circum- 
stances, and differentiated by forces, working both within them 
and without. It demonstrates that the thought of the world 
is an organic whole, which develops with inherent continuity ; 
and that all our systems are its broken fragments. If we 
proceed by the other method, we are much more likely to 
select a single system as the only true one; and to estimate 
and criticise the rest by the light it gives us, even although it 
be not a solar-beam, but only the rush-light of our own idiosyn- 
crasy. If, however, we regard each as an adumbration, or 
sample of the whole, the transient apocalypse of that which we 
can see and know only in part, we are much less likely to over- 
magnify our insight. Furthermore, if all the systems have 
sprung from roots of truth, and if each (to quote a well-known 
saying) is in the main “right in what it affirms, wrong only in 
what it denies,” then the study of their evolution by this 
method will yield us a criterion of their relative worth. It 
may not tell us how much truth, and how much error, is present 
in each; but it will prevent us from affirming that any one 
is altogether true, or any other wholly false. 
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It is to be noted, however, that we do not turn to this 
method to escape from the illusions of our own subjectivity, 
merely by getting hold of, or by coming into contact with, 
objective fact. That is not enough. Facts in isolation from 
one another, however accurately apprehended, teach us very 
little. It is by a knowledge of their origin and their issues, of 
their manifold relationships and bearings on one another, their 
underlying affinities,—especially when the antagonism which 
may have occurred on their emergence has died away,—that we 
apprehend their real nature. It cannot, I think, be emphasised 
too strongly of mere phenomenal succession, or the march of 
events in a “process of becoming,” that such transtency 
explains nothing. It does not tell us how the succession has 
come about, or how it has been kept up. We must have 
some light, if only the faintest, on these points; and we must 
also know something as to the nature of the tie which binds 
them together. Hence, as I said, the question of causality 
cannot be ignored by us in this discussion; more especially 
because, in the examination of it, we pass from physics to 
metaphysics, and in the latter province proceed from the 
objective to the subjective ; while we do this with a view to the 
reconquest of the former by means of the latter. 

Passing from this, it is worthy of note that the study of the 
products of contemporary thought, while it seems easier be- 
cause it is nearer us, is really much more difficult than is the 
study of a distant period, the records of which have been 
preserved with any adequacy. The thought of no age has 
ever been fully intelligible to itself. Hence it is that so many 
persons try to escape from the turmoil of contemporary opinion 
to what they vainly imagine will be a “final settlement” of 
controversy. It must be left to posterity, to the arbitrament 
of time, to adjust and determine scores of problems which we 
are incompetent to solve, not because of their difficulty, but 
because we are now too near to them In even partially 
understanding any period by the historical method, we have in 
reality got beyond it. Most, if not all, the causes which have 
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determined the rise of particular beliefs have to be ascertained 
—and they are often very complex, and exceedingly involved 
—before the period can be said to be historically known, 
and can be adequately appraised. So soon, however, as these 
causes are known, they may be said to be superseded. 

It is thus that the progress of Philosophy, while continuous, 
is to so large an extent subterranean, and unconscious to the 
individuals who participate in it. It operates most powerfully 
out of view ; but, as it cannot cease to advance, all its develop- 
ments must of necessity alter. Its very genius is that of 
change. It would ossify, if it were stable. But in human 
thought, although everything disappears, nothing ever perishes ; 
and although it may lie latent for ages, apparently dead, like 
the mummy-wheat in Egyptian tombs, every idea that has 
once lived, returns to grow in another form. It is this spectacle 
of the incessant appearance and disappearance of systems that 
gives so great a zest to the historical method of studying 
Philosophy ; and, while we may reduce the manifoldness to a 
certain unity—in the alternate rise and fall of two antagonistic 
yet supplementary schools of thought, which have controlled 
and checked each other, viz., the realist and the idealist—there 
has been a vast “increasing purpose ” in the succession, so that 
the History of Philosophy is just (as Ferrier put it) “ Philosophy 
taking its time.” 

Let me repeat that a historic chronicle of the succession of 
systems is not enough for posterity. Such a pageant, like “ the 
story of the nations,’—the record that this, that, or the other 
thing, has been held to be true—however picturesquely drawn, 
does not teach us much. An inventory of the current beliefs 
of mankind, with the information added that an unconscious 
“stream of tendency” has set that way, that everything has been 
evolved out of hidden nooks and corners, that they are here, 
and “ behold they are all of them very good,” does not satisfy 
us as truth-seekers, labouring in these nooks and corners. No. 
We must apply our logic to the entire series of beliefs that 
have arisen and exist, to the products produced by evolution, 
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with a view to eliminate the errors which have crept in amongst 
them, and which lurk concealed. And we must do more, we 
must try to strangle these errors one by one; that is to say, to 
refute them with a view to their extirpation and extinction. 
In short, every system that has appeared must be thrown back 
into the alembic of consciousness, out of which they have 
all emerged, that the fire may test every one of them; and it 
is only those of the asbestos-type that have any right to live. 
But this process of subjecting each opinion or belief to the fire 
of criticism is really a part of the historical method. It follows 
our psychological study, directing the critical one; and it can 
be applied—and should be applied—to every province of our 
knowledge serzatim. 

But it has been said (and here I reach Mr Sidgwick’s 
special contention) that it does not apply, and is not relevant 
to, the progress of the Sciences, because their fundamental 
principles do not change. Mathematics, for example, are 
now studied in the same way, and the same conclusions are 
reached by it now, as were come to in the days of Euclid 
and Archimedes. Similarly the methods of Astronomy and 
Physics do not change. I maintain, however, that the 
historical method does apply to our knowledge of what has 
been won for mankind by these sciences, as well as by 
Chemistry ; and that it can now direct and guide them fruit- 
fully, because by means of it we can trace the evolution of 
new and more accurate readings of the book of Nature, and 
interpretations of the Universe. When we come to Astronomy, 
it shows us how to distinguish the vagaries of astrology from 
the sure and certain data of the imperial science of the stars. 

So too with Geology. To know the history of the cosmic 
processes which have made the globe we inhabit what it now 
is, has cleared up for us one of the “riddles of the sphinx.” 
Let us grant that this method does not carry us very far, not 
nearly so far as its special votaries contend. As a matter 
of course it does not remove the ultimate and abiding 
“mystery of things” ; but it explains much, not by an examina- 
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tion of surface phenomena now in operation, but by taking us 
back millions of zons, in its study of the antecedents of matter 
and motion and life. When we come to Biology, its aid is 
greater still. The researches and discoveries of Darwin have 
glorified the historic method in dealing with those Sciences to 
which he mainly devoted himself. His whole work may be 
described as historical. Its result was a magnificent piece 
of scientific and architectonic history, accomplished not by an 
examination of books and MSS.—the written relics of earlier 
civilisations—but by the study of cosmic processes, the activity 
of which has had no interval from the dawn of time. Its 
success has induced the scientific psychologist to make use 
of the same method in the sphere of personality, to transfer 
it to the realm of ethics, and to exhibit the growth of human 
nature in a normal manner from the embryonic stage to its 
present relative maturity. 

But we must note again, and note well, that the study of 
the past by itself alone cannot explain the present. And why ? 
Simply for this reason. We must take into account the energy 
that has been in operation within every link of the chain of 
sequence, shaping the present and creating the future. Here, 
again, we reach the problem of Causality. That antecedence 
and sequence can explain occurrences, that processes can 
account for products, I consider the most helpless of philo- 
sophical theories. Our inheritances taken ‘by themselves do 
not explain what we now are. The chief thing to be 
investigated is what we have done with our heritage, how we 
have handled our legacy. The opening up of those vistas, 
along which we see the beginnings from which humanity 
started, shows us the working of a cosmic process in which 
universal order may be traced. At the same time we must 
interpret the whole history of man as the manifestation of his 
inherent nature, and latent characteristics. There is, of course, 
a vast interval between the embryonic and the mature con- 
sciousness, between “man and the ascidian,” just as there is 


between the infant and the adult; but why should we select 
Vou. II.—No. 4. 50 
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one stage of the evolving process, and mark it off as typical of 
the whole? Are not the characteristics of infancy often more 
representative than those of age, and certainly more so than the 
characteristics of senile decay ? 

Another thing is this. The historic study of systems, as the 
efforts of the race to understand “the rock out of which it has 
been hewn,” shows us not only the derivation of each, but also 
its composite character. We see how many elements have 
entered into its formation,—elements of thought, feeling, 
imagination, tradition,—which the introspective study of con- 
sciousness could not disclose. It shows how each elaborated 
system has been affected by national character and racial 
tendency, and what it owes to these formative elements. 

It may not be inexpedient in this connection to refer to the 
way in which the earlier histories of Philosophy were written. 
They were mere miscellanies, records of detached belief, with- 
out unity or increasing purpose. They were written from 
points of view which were dogmatically assumed. In other 
words, all previous opinions were laid upon a Procrustes bed, 
and were accordingly stretched so as to bring out the truth of 
only one of them. (This characterised most of them down to 
the times of Ritter and Hegel.) Or, they were written with 
the foregone conclusion that all were worthless ab initio. 
(This has been the flaw in many histories from Sextus to 
Lewes.) In both cases the attitude has been unsympathetic, 
if not antagonistic. From Ritter onwards, however, the 
attitude has been one of sympathy less or more. Each 
system has been dealt with from the point of view of the 
place it occupied in the development of the thought of 
the world. 

Now of the many who have ignored this principle—whether 
in writing History, or in constructing a System—it may be said 
that, if they have been exact in their criticism, it has been by 
mere accident. They have been accurate by hap-hazard, if 
they have any title to be regarded as scientific. 

It is a most interesting question, however, whether the 
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modern world has reached its belief in evolution through a 
historical study of the changes which have occurred in the 
course of its own development, or by an examination of what 
is now going on amongst phenomena, in their present trans- 
formations. Without trying to answer so large a question, and 
to solve collateral problems, it seems to me that the historical 
method is of no use unless we begin with the present, and 
reason back from it to the past ; concluding—by way of analogy 
—that what went on in former times resembles what is in 
operation now. ‘“ Looking backwards” is useless, if we do not 
carry with us the method and principle of introspection. In 
other words, moral retrospect will not help us, if we have no 
“coign of vantage” from which to see with clearness now. 
Suppose that we construe the history of the cosmos as the 
entrance of particularisation into a realm of vacancy, difference 
succeeding sameness—or (as Mr Spencer put it) heterogeneity 
coming in after, and arising from, homogeneity—we cannot put 
an intelligible meaning into the process, if we do not see it 
so far in operation now. Let us grant that every movement 
amongst the molecules differentiates them, and builds up other 
structures accordingly. Admit that the rise of new organic 
forms is impossible without such movements in the struggle 
for existence, the question remains, “Is the differentiation 
due to a formative principle at work within the stream of 
tendency?” The conditions of a new world may exist, and 
be in progress, within each atom as it moves on its axis; and 
if, at every point in our regress along the evolving stream, we 
have the same problem confronting us, if wherever we take 
our temporary stand we find its ubiquity, the problem of origin 
will not be solved by the mere place we cccupy, and the view 
we have from it. It is surely not a great discovery that things 
went on in the past as they go on now, and the historical 
question, ‘“‘ Whence came they?” may be set aside in favour 
of the philosophical one, “ From what do they now arise?” 
It comes to this, that our widest range over areas of space, and 
our farthest regress over intervals of time, bring us no nearer 
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to a solution, if we cannot find one here and now, by intro- 
spective analysis. 

But it may be said, can we not find it by a comparison of 
certain points in the ever-evolving series? If, for this purpose, 
we bring together phenomena occurring somewhat far removed 
from one another, and find marked differences between them— 
while there has been no break in the chain of inheritance—we 
may get some light as to their production, as well as their suc- 
cession; and here it seems to me that we may vindicate the 
historical method. 

For that purpose note again the instructive parallel between 
the growth of the child and the evolution of the race. 
Certainly the progress in the former is from sameness to 
difference, from simplicity to complexity, from homogeneity 
to heterogeneity of experience; and there has been a causal 
or productive element at work throughout, acting (along with 
mere succession. Let us grant the fundamental difference 
between Man and Nature, the dualism of mental states and 
their material accessories, correlated as they are so closely in 
experience ; and also grant their possible separation, and their 
continued existence when detached from one another, as well 
as their present alliance. Growth from a rudiment, hidden 
altogether at first, is quite compatible not only with duration 
afterwards, but with separability from the root, as a zoophyte 
floats off from a parent stem. It may be that the process of 
growth, while the mind is closely surrounded and enfolded by 
its envelope, is the necessary prelude and preparation for 
casting that envelope aside. The insect and crustacean find 
it so; and why may not this life of ours, on a similar principle, 
be the preamble to one detached from it? It is nearly the 
most familiar thing in experience that we outgrow what we 
once were, as well as what we formerly knew. This outgrowth 
is partly determined by the cessation of what has hitherto fed 
and nourished our life, but it is also due to the rise of new 
affinities, aroused in us by a knowledge of what the race has 
hitherto achieved. 
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The historical method has also this advantage in its favour. 
It keeps the inquirer from vagaries, and caprices. If one takes 
a wide survey of the rise and fall of systems, it may save him 
from the wanderings of his own subjectivity. Doubtless, at 
the same time, it may lay a certain arrest upon him. It may 
curb the flights of fancy and imagination, if one turns from the 
intellectual chart which he has succeeded in constructing to 
the hundreds which have preceded it. The examination of 
others which in the past have arisen, declined, and fallen, will 
prevent him from being lost in cloudland ; and so this method 
of inquiry may be described as to a certain extent prosaic 
rather than poetic, more realistic than ideal. If the intellect 
is made to stand as a sort of sentinel, with drawn sword, at the 
door of the fancy, it may at least save us from eccentricity or 
intellectual vagabondism ; and it will perhaps be found that 
flightiness, or at least caprice, is more frequently the outcome 
of the psychological method of inquiry, while the historical is 
under the guidance of the light of reason. It is by one or other 
of the two methods, however, that all philosophical’ achieve- 
ments have been won, and it is by a combination of the two 
that, as truth-seekers in this new century, we are at once 
stimulated, directed, and controlled. 

It will follow from such a study of the origin, disappear- 
ance, and palingenesis of systems, that the old attitude of 
intolerance towards those of them which we now perceive 
to be uncouth, or owtré, will vanish. The historical method 
must breed tolerance, if for no other reason than this, by 
giving a fresh interest to the things that are superseded. If 


Men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things, 


surely the race may do the same; but the stepping stones 
are not, therefore, to be destroyed. ‘They may surely remain, 
as memorials of past experience; and may even become mile- 
stones on the roadways of individual and national progress, 
historic cairns monumental to posterity. 

I therefore magnify the historical method of ae into 
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all problems and systems of belief, on the following grounds. 
It enables us to see through illusions, to distinguish between 
appearance and reality, or shadow and substance, to dis- 
engage the envelope from the essence of systems, to break 
the shell and find the kernel. It supplies us with a theory 
of truth and error. It enables us to understand the nature of 
causality, as well as the genesis of systems, while we get 
beyond processes to products. It demands tolerance, and 
gives zest to the study of every system that has been evolved. 
It has already opened up an almost illimitable prospect for 
the future. While history—as we now have it—may have told 
us some lies about things as to which we most of all wish to 
know the truth, and has certainly handed down many legends 
to us, its function now is to enable us to distinguish between 
fact and fable. If what it has brought us be adequately sifted, 
and readjusted by scientific tests, it gives a dispassionate verdict 
as to the worth of what remains. It fills up many missing 
links in the chain of evidence. It proves that nothing has 
come to the front without a justification from its antecedents ; 
and furthermore, that what has seemed to die out of the con- 
sciousness of mankind has often only hybernated, and that 
there is really no such thing as loss in the intellectual and 
moral inheritances of the world. 
WILLIAM KNIGHT. 





THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 
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Way is there a problem of evil? Why is there not also a 
problem of good? Evil is at least as much a fact as good; 
there is no more mystery about one than about the other. 
The problem and the mystery are entirely made for us by 
our theology, which postulates that the cause of all things is 
the will of a single almighty, all-wise, and all-loving being. 
And yet, when once this proposition has been laid down, the 
problem is already solved. For on this supposition there is 
only one answer possible to it, and that is—* There is no evil ; 
all things are very good.” No philosophy but that of an 
unflinching optimism is open to the Christian Theist. In 
accordance with his first principle he is bound to maintain 
that this world with all its sin and sorrow is still a world which 
was created “for a perfect end, by perfect means, with a 
perfect purpose, and on a perfect plan.” To him the world 
must necessarily be, not only the best world possible under 
the circumstances, but the best of all conceivable worlds. 

Now this proposition may be true, but practically we do 
not, and we cannot, believe it. Evil is there; it is the enemy ; 
it is a thing to be abolished ; it is far too potent a factor in 
our daily lives for us really to accept a philosophy which thus 
calmly sets it aside. Nor, if we could succeed in doing so, 
would the doctrine be a wholesome one. For to believe that 
we are in a perfect world already must cut at the roots of 


that human endeavour after perfection upon which all our 
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hopes of progress depend. And that we are in such a world 
follows of necessity from our saying that all things are the 
work of a perfect and all-powerful creator. This doctrine, I 
venture to say, will have to be given up, if theology is to be 
brought into touch with the times. The mystery of this 
unfathomable universe is one that the plummet of our thought 
will never sound. But at least we can avoid, and as an intel- 
lectual duty we are bound to avoid, plain and palpable self- 
contradictions. We cannot assert in the same breath the 
reality of evil and the fact of creation by an omnipotent, 
omniscient, and benevolent being. 

For mark what creation means. It is something absolutely 
different from making—from the zoinows of Aristotle. The 
maker, without being a bad workman, may always find fault 
with his tools. Aristotle’s God was no creator, but an energy 
informing a matter which co-existed eternally with itself. Now 
this is not the Christian doctrine. ‘Let no one ask,” says 
Lactantius (Div. Inst., ii. 8), “out of what materials God 
made such vast and wondrous works; for He made them all 
out of nothing.” This doctrine leaves no loophole for ascribing 
evil to anything but the will of the divine creator. The blame 
cannot be thrown on man’s will or on the will of the Devil. 
“No one who allows evil is good” is a proposition which 
would be let pass for true by anyone who was not defending 
a thesis, but we have only to add to it as a minor premiss, 
“God allows evil,” to be involved in a conclusion which no 
Theist can admit. 

Neither Greek philosophy nor the Persian religion were 
subject to the like embarrassment with our theology. Both of 
them left room for evil in the constitution of things, the one 
assigning it to a passive, the other to an active principle, the 
one to the intractable nature of matter, the other to a malig- 
nant spirit. Our theology will have to free itself from the 
contradiction inherent in it, if it is to be accepted by reason- 
able and thoughtful men. Let us by all means continue to 
idealise all that there is of good in our own nature, and call it 
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God, but while so doing let us be careful to distinguish this, 
the god we worship, from that other meaning of the word 
“ God,” in which it is a synonym for the sum-total of things, 
whereof we know and can understand so little. 

A word now as to how we come to be involved in diffi- 
culties from which earlier thought was free. 

We derive our religion from the Jews, a people with as 
distinct a genius for religion as that of the Greeks for 
literature and art, or that of the Romans for law and arms, 
but not a people marked by any metaphysical subtlety or 
philosophic breadth of thought. The early Hebrew, gazing in 
wonder at the starry skies, was content to exclaim :—“ By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made; and all the host 
of them by the breath of his mouth” (Psalm xxxiii. 6). 
That was his simple creed, and it is one of the legacies of 
thought which he has bequeathed to us. 

But the Jews themselves had two religions—that is to say, 
there is an earlier and a later form, which differ so widely from 
one another as to justify us in regarding them as distirict. 

The earlier form is an uncompromising Monotheism, in 
which all evil as well as good is ascribed to the agency of one 
almighty being—‘“I am the Lord, and there is none else. I 
form the light and create darkness ; I make peace and create 
evil; I am the Lord, that doeth all these things” (Isaiah 
xlv. 7). 

God was in those days—be it said without irreverence—his 
own Devil. He may have created for himself innumerable 
spirits, but, if so, they were merely messengers of his that do 
his pleasure ; as yet, we hear nothing of “ war in heaven,” no 
whisper of a revolt against the Most High. 

When Pharaoh’s heart has to be hardened that evil may be 
brought upon himself and upon his people, it is the Lord 
himself who hardens it; it is the Lord who moves David to 
number his people, that the act may be avenged by a devas- 
tating pestilence; it is the spirit of the Lord that prompts 
Samson to his prodigious feats of slaughter; and when the 
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spirit of the Lord had departed from Saul, it was still an evil 
spirit from the Lord that troubled him (1 Sam. xvi. 14). 

Thus physical and moral evil alike come direct from God, 
the one source of all existence and the one cause of all events. 
There is no attempt made to devolve from him the burden of 
his own creation. All plague, and fire and famine; all tur- 
bulent passions; all frenzy and melancholy madness ; all boils 
and blains upon man and beast; all sickness and untimely 
deaths, with the thousand and one calamities that devastate 
the homes and the hearts of men, are ascribed, not as after- 
wards to the malignity of evil spirits, but to the direct volition 
of the Mighty Maker, who has power over the clay to make 
one vessel to honour and another to dishonour. 

Everywhere indeed in the Old Testament angels are at 
work fulfilling the behests of Jehovah: it is the angel of the 
Lord who walks in the pestilence and who falls with sudden 
panic upon the invading host; it is the angel of the Lord 
who slays the first-born in every Egyptian household; it is 
moreover the special function of angels to foretell the birth 
of distinguished persons—of Isaac, in whom the Hebrew race 
was potentially contained ; of Samson, the Jewish Hercules ; of 
Samuel, the uncrowned king of Israel ; angels take upon them- 
selves human form and mingle familiarly among men; they 
dine with Abraham and pass the night with Lot; and in the 
book of Tobit we find the angel Raphael disguising himself as 
a hired servant, that he may conduct Tobias safely on a 
journey. But be their intervention trivial or important, 
merciful or maleficent, it is always in strict accordance with 
the will of the Almighty. God and his angels have not yet 
found their dark counterpart in the Devil and his legions. 
Even the amount of individuality that is implied in angels 
having proper names is the effect of foreign influence: in the 
primary form of the Jewish religion the personality of Je- 
hovah is so engrossing and transcendent as to overshadow that 
of all his subordinates. The full scope of this early phase of 
thought reveals itself in the vision of Micaiah (1 Kings xxii. 
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19-23), which reminds one of the councils of Zeus in the Iiad— 
“| saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and all the host of heaven 
standing by him on his right hand and on his left. And the 
Lord said, Who shall entice Ahab, that he may go up and fall 
at Ramoth-Gilead? And one said on this manner; and 
another said on that manner. And there came forth a spirit, 
and stood before the Lord, and said, I will entice him. And 
the Lord said unto him, Wherewith? And he said, I will 
go forth, and will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his 
prophets. And he said, Thou shalt entice him, and shalt 
prevail also: go forth and do so.” 

It is evident that here we are in the same stage of thought 
as in the Homeric poems, where there is no difficulty at all 
felt in ascribing evil to divine agency. ‘he religious con- 
sciousness has not yet reached that degree of development 
which makes Plato prefer to limit the omnipotence of God 
rather than ascribe to him the authorship of evil. We reach 
that later in St James; but between his period and that of 
which we have been speaking the Jewish religion had under- 
gone a vital change. 

In my childhood I had no doubts as to the origin of evil. 
I was taught, as an unquestioned portion of the Christian 
verity, to ascribe it to a person, who went under many aliases, 
being variously known as the Devil, Satan, the Old Serpent, 
Apollyon, Abaddon, Beelzebub, or Lucifer, 4 person of strong 
character, various of whose sayings and doings were known 
to us, partly from the writings of the Jews, partly from those 
of Milton. This person may now be considered to be dead, 
for that post-mortem discussion which follows the demise 
of celebrated characters has long ago set in. It has revealed 
this personality as being a far more complex one than appeared 
to a mind saturated from infancy with the unconscious dis- 
honesty of the pulpit, which found one consistent scheme of 
teaching from the first verse of Genesis to the last of Revela- 
tion. The leaders of Christian thought now give us leave to 
interpret the story of the Garden of Eden as a fable, a liberty, 
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by the way, which was taken by the Jews themselves as long 
ago as the days of Philo and Josephus. Now in fables we 
know that animals can speak. The serpent of Genesis is no 
devil, but a bona fide serpent. It was only later speculation 
(Rev. xii. 9) which detected the arch-fiend disguised under 
its form. In the narrative in Genesis there is not a hint of 
anything of the kind. The serpent there is one of the beasts 
of the field “‘ which the Lord God had made”; it is “cursed 
above all cattle,” its curse consisting in having to trail on its 
belly and eat dust; perpetual enmity is prophesied between 
its seed and that of the woman; it is to attack them in the 
heel, and they are to aim their blows at its head. Of this 
prophecy we have all seen the fulfilment in the mangled snake 
by the roadside and in the cruel instinct which arms the hand 
against that reptile without question of venomous or innocuous, 
and which sacrifices even the gentle slow-worm on account of 
its serpentine form. 

Leaving out of account therefore the serpent of Genesis, 
we are met with the fact that the Devil only grows up 
in the Old Testament and does not attain maturity until 
the New. 

In the book of Job we find Satan among the sons of 
God paying court at stated times to the Almighty—*“ Now 
there was a day when the Sons of God came to present 
themselves before the Lord, and Satan came among them” 
(Job i. 6). 

He holds the office of Accuser General of Mankind, which 
he discharges indeed with asperity, but there is no indication 
that he is exceeding his duty. 

A similar part is played by Satan in the book of Zechariah, 
where the seer in vision sees “ Joshua the high priest standing 
before the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at his right 
hand to be his adversary.” On this occasion Satan is rebuked 
by the Lord for his over-zeal; at the same time it is distinctly 
intimated by the high priest being clothed in filthy rags that 
the accusation was not wholly groundless. 
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The only other passage in the Old Testament in which the 
word Satan is used as a proper name is 1 Chronicles xxi. 1, 
where we are told that “Satan stood up against Israel, and 
moved David to number Israel,” whereas in the corresponding 
passage in 2 Samuel xxiv. 1 it is God himself who moves 
David to do this. 

Such is the meagre part played by Satan in the Old 
‘Testament. Now let us turn to the New. 

In the New Testament Satan is no longer one of the sons 
of God; nor is he merely the accuser of mankind, whose 
character was soured by his office. He has developed into 
something far more resembling the Evil Principle of the 
Persian religion. 

In the interval between the Old and the New Testament 
the Jews have been so profoundly affected by Oriental specu- 
lation that they have practically a new religion. Ideas have 
dawned upon them undreamed of in the simpler faith of their 
fathers ; man’s life has at once deepened and darkened ; awful 
vistas have been opened to their imagination, and dread 
possibilities, involving tremendous and eternal issues. 

In the early Hebrew religion we have a scheme of purely 
temporal rewards and punishments: there is no hint of a life 
beyond the grave. In the later religion, on the other hand, 
the absorbing idea of man’s immortality has wholly taken 
possession of the Jewish mind, and all dreams of a prosperous 
earthly life in a pleasant land have paled into insignificance 
before it. What mental riot and inebriation are produced 
by the introduction of this great idea into a system of thought ! 
How man’s life is exalted and expanded by it! How he 
despises his fellow-creatures, whom he deems destitute of the 
same high prerogative! As for them, they come up and 
perish without name or number, like the rank grasses that 
wither when the sun is strong; but the soul of the meanest 
son of man is a thing that fills eternity and a prize that gods 
might battle for. Here is a difference to start with which sets 
the earlier and the later form of the Jewish religion wide as 
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the poles asunder. The Sadducees on this point represent 
the side of Mosaic orthodoxy: but they were few in number, 
although men of wealth and position. It was the Pharisees, 
however, with their innovations of tradition, with their angel- 
ology, and their doctrine of immortality, who held possession 
of the popular mind, insomuch that when the Sadducees took 
office they had to feign conformity to Pharisaic notions, as the 
multitude would not otherwise tolerate them (Jos. Ant., xviii. 
1, § 4). 

Again, the early Hebrew religion was, as we have seen, a 
real Monotheism, in which there was but one source for good 
and evil, one fountain both of bitter water and sweet. The 
new religion, on the other hand, is a veiled Dualism, under 
the constitutional forms of Monotheism. It is impossible now 
to ascribe evil to God. From him cometh down every good 
and perfect gift, but it is sheer impiety to suggest that he can 
tempt man to evil. The differentiation of functions, which we 
have seen beginning in the Old Testament, between God and 
the Devil, is now complete. 

In the old religion this world was still God’s world; in 
the religion of the New Testament it is the Devil’s world. 
He is the acknowledged “Prince of this world,” and all its 
pleasures, and its power, and its pomp are his. He is the 
“Prince of the power of the air, that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience,” inspiring all unsanctified thoughts, 
and all mankind are his natural-born subjects, children of 
wrath, and destined to destruction, unless some mightier and 
beneficent being can enter this strong man’s house and spoil 
his goods. It is this conception of human life as the arena 
of a struggle between the powers of light and darkness that 
rendered possible the conception of a Saviour, so different 
from the Messiah who was to restore the throne of David. 
The whole meaning of Christianity lies in the notion of an 
internecine war between the two kingdoms of good and evil. 
It was to destroy this deep-seated dominion of Satan that 
God is declared to have sent Christ upon earth, that he might 
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deliver some portion of mankind from the power of darkness 
and translate them into the kingdom of the son of his love. 
By the appearance of the Saviour the Devil’s hold upon the 
world was loosened; demons were cast out, by no magical 
collusion with Beelzebub, as the Pharisees fain would have it, 
but in spite of him; and the mysterious “world rulers of 
this darkness” were shaken upon their thrones. When the 
Seventy returned to their Master, exhilarated by their success 
in expelling demons through the power which he had imparted 
to them, Jesus is recorded to have said, “I beheld Satan like 
lightning fall from heaven” (Luke x. 18), evidently signifying 
some diminution which the power of Satan was supposed to 
have undergone. 

Lastly in the old religion angels were a mere machinery 
whereby God executed his purposes, the nameless com- 
missioners who went obediently on his mandates, and had no 
individuality or character of their own, insomuch that it is 
difficult to distinguish between “the angel of the Lord” and 
the Lord himself. The Sadducees even contrived to eliminate 
the belief in angels altogether, while professing a veneration 
for the books of Moses. In the new religion, on the other 
hand, we have two mighty hierarchies, one of good, the other 
of evil—thrones and dominions and principalities and powers, 
rising tier above tier in ineffable altitudes of grandeur or gloom, 
over which the eye of the imagination wander, till it is dazed 
on the one hand by the insufferable splendours that half veil 
and half reveal the Father of Lights, or lost on the other 
in the unfathomable night that shrouds the throne of the 
King of Darkness. 

With this strong contrast before us between the old 
religion of the Jews and the new, can we go on repeating the 
simple formula of their earlier faith, which the Jews themselves 
were forced by the advance of the religious consciousness to 
abandon ? 

The Christian Scientists, though speculation is perhaps not 
their strong point, have nevertheless done good service to 
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religious thought by putting together two propositions which 
most people admit separately, namely, 

(1) God is All; 

(2) God is good. 


But out of these two propositions there inevitably arises a 
third, namely, 
All is good, 
or, in other words, 
There is no evil. 


This is strict logic, even though the tiro may fancy that he 
detects a flaw in the reasoning. Now, as we saw at starting, 
this is the only position open to Christian Theism. But it is 
not open to common-sense. We know in practice that there 
is evil. Unless, therefore, we are content with a religion 
divorced from practice, our religion must recognise this 
practical truth. Consequently we must deny one of the 
premisses which between them contain the conclusion. 

Are we then to deny the proposition that God is good ? 
Our instincts of reverence make us shrink from doing so. 
But if the word “God” is to be taken in the sense in which 
it is asserted that God is All, it is plain that this must be 
done ; for evil as much as good is a part of the constitution of 
things. But then can we worship a Being who is partly good 
and partly evil? Could we, for instance, imagine ourselves 
putting up prayers to Mr Bradley’s Absolute — a Being 
consisting of a single experience, made up of all individual 
experiences, good, bad, and indifferent, a vast consciousness, 
containing the consciousness of the publican and sinner equally 
with that of the saint and sage? No; we can only worship 
a being whom we believe to be purely good. 

It is therefore the other premiss that must be denied in 
the interests of religion, and we must cease to assert that God 
is All. This means that we must give up making religion 
into a theory of the universe, and be content to regard it as a 
passion of the heart. And this is surely its true character. 
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It is something more akin to love than to philosophy or 
metaphysics. Listen to the Psalmist of old :— 


“‘ As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, 
So panteth my soul after thee, O God.” 


Or listen again to St Augustine—“Thou hast made us for 
thee, and our heart can find no rest, until it rest in thee.” 
There speaks the spirit of religion, craving to give itself to 
something it can trust. The God we worship is not the whole 
of things, which in many of its aspects does not call for worship, 
but is simply the Spirit of Good. This God is not an inference 
from facts without, but a revelation from the heart within. 
He is not reached by the road of experience nor yet by logical 
necessities of thought. There has been no proof of the 
existence of God in which the intellect cannot find a flaw. 
Let us seek for him then where he may be found, and that is 
in our own souls. Within man’s inmost spirit 


“lies 
The mystery of mysteries,” 


not in any volume, however sacred. Whatever we can divine 
of best and truest and purest in our own nature, that we 
objectify under the name of God. 

But, it will be said, the Spirit of Good is a mere abstrac- 
tion. Well, if it be so, men have ere now worshipped 
abstractions ; yes, and died for abstractions. “Were the Romans 
such benighted Pagans after all, when they set up temples to 
Faith and Piety and Virtue ? 

Yet are we so sure that the Spirit of Good is a mere 
abstraction? Who shall pronounce those to be in error 
who have felt that there is a power within and yet above 
them, a will higher than their own, wherefrom they may 
expect strength and guidance, if they seek it in sincerity 
of heart ? 

But even if this conviction be an illusion, or at most an 
unverifiable hypothesis, at all events we know that right is 


better than wrong, whether it succeed or whether it fail. 
Vor. II.—No. 4. 51 
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Good is intrinsically superior to evil and ought to be supreme. 
There is always a God de jure, even if there be not one de 
facto. Are we never to fight for a cause unless we are 
assured of its triumph? What matter then if the Spirit of 
Good be not omnipotent, and be not an expression of the whole 
of things? It is still the one true God, and altogether worthy 
of our worship. Wherever men of goodwill are to be found, 
there is the Holy Catholic Church and there the Communion 
of Saints. Who shall presume to say that this society is 
limited to earth and extends not its fellowship into worlds 
unseen? Here on earth the crust of conventionality conceals 
and distorts the true features of the soul, and good men often 
misunderstand and misrepresent one another. But it may be 
that in the world of soul response is quicker and recognition 
surer, when the spirit of man mounts thereto on the wings of 
aspiration. Help from a will like our own seems to be the 
only tenable theory of prayer, unless we are content to believe 
that prayer, when answered, answers itself, being at once cause 
and effect. It is the human God in Christianity that has given 
it its power over the heart. The Spirit of Good has been 
identified with the Spirit of Jesus. 

About this it is not the place to speak here. Suffice it 
now to say that it effects the necessary distinction between 
the God of Nature, whom we may fear or admire, but cannot 
love, and the God of Grace, strong to save us from our sins. 
The God of Nature is not moral, nor yet immoral, but simply 
non-moral. His ways are not as our ways, and they furnish 
no example for our guidance. The awful power that reveals 
itself around us is a fact to be reckoned with, not a being to 
be worshipped. If we insist on representing God in this 
sense as a person, we reduce that power to our standard 
of behaviour, and by that standard he must be condemned. 
Now for the conscience to condemn God is a peril to religion, 
and for the conscienee not to condemn God is a peril to 
morality. Let us therefore make up our minds what God it 
is we worship. Is it the God of Nature revealed to us by 
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science or the God whom our hearts reveal to us? We must 
take our choice, and desist from the vain endeavour to fuse 
the two into one. How beautiful are those lines of Keble :— 
“There’s not a strain to Memory dear, 
Nor flower in classic grove, 
There’s not a sweet note warbled here, 
But minds us of Thy Love. 
O Lord, our Lord, and spoiler of our foes, 
There is no light but Thine: with Thee all beauty glows.” 

And yet how one-sided and untrue to fact, if addressed to 
the God of Nature! For to Nature belongs the ugly equally 
with the beautiful, the awful and sinister as well as the benign, 
the howling wastes of blackness as well as the sunlit 
pastures. Let us then frankly acknowledge of the God we 
worship that his kingdom is not of this world, but let not 
that prevent us from striving to the uttermost that that 
kingdom yet may come. 


ST GEORGE STOCK. 
OxrForb. 





ART AND IDEAS. 


CHARLES MONTAGUE BAKEWELL, Pz.D., 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of California. 


THE question that underlies any discussion of the philosophy 
of art is that of the relation of esthetics at once to ethics and 
to philosophy, or, more precisely, of the relation to each other 
of the three Ideals that dominate in these three fields respec- 
tively, the Beautiful, the Good, and the True. Are they 
mutually involved in works of art, or is the realm of the 
beautiful absolutely independent and self-sufficient ? 

I. Turning to the facts, we are at once confronted with the 
time-honoured dispute between critics of form and critics of 
content. And here, with regard to esthetic judgments, moral 
goodness and philosophic truth are in precisely the same case. 
If the one is ruled out, the other is also; if the one is admitted, 
the other is admitted at the same time. Undoubtedly the 
modern tendency is to exclude both, to rest the case for art on 
a refined and subtle sensuism: esthetics is simply an affair of 
feeling, as the word itself implies,—a matter of direct apprecia- 
tion ; that is, an appreciation not mediated by any moral or 
philosophical considerations. The artist is neither philosopher 
nor moralist, but simply the man of exquisitely subtle sensi- 
bility, whose world of sensations and feelings is wondrously 
wealthy and varied. That world he merely appreciates,—values 
for what it obviously is, and not for any ulterior purpose or 
meaning it may suggest. This very appreciation is, to be sure, 


a matter of selection, but the selection is determined by the 
780 
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artist’s genius, which is a sort of glorified taste. We, on our 
part, in enjoying the artist’s creation are privileged to enjoy his 
world as it has been instinctively moulded by his sensitive 
frame. 

For lack of a better term, we shall call this view exstheti- 
cism. It is the doctrine that esthetic appreciations are 
sufficient unto themselves; that art has nothing to do with 
philosophy or morals. The approving judgment of this school 
runs, so far as poetry is concerned—and mutatis mutandis it 
applies to other forms of art as well—¢a marche et ga m’amuse, 
the thing goes and it pleases me. 

This view has, no doubt, a decadent look; and its preval- 
ence has, in fact, given much encouragement to the horde of 
decadent artists in our day. The decadent is the man whose 
practical motto is: Taste life, experience all things, multiply 
your emotions as much as possible, sticking not at opium, 
hashish, or harlots, when normal means have been exhausted,— 
and then let a fine sensibility do the rest. But this is in truth 
a perversion, however natural a perversion, of the view that 
would set art wholly free from the leading-strings of philo- 
sophy, morals, and religion. One need only point out that 
the decadent in his mad career has but dulled the edge of his 
fine sensibility, and thereby defeated his own purpose. So we 
cannot thus easily expose the weakness of exstheticism by 
exhibiting the decadent as its unmasked exponent. 

Aistheticism has brought its natural reaction in the rise of 
modern symbolism. The zstheticist seizes upon what we may 
at once recognise as indisputably true of art: it must please, 
and it is not a substitute for sermons or for philosophical or 
scientific treatises. The symbolist, on the other hand, feels 
that ideas, intelligible meanings, and even moral purposes are 
involved, and, apparently unable to secure these things in any 
other way, drags them in by violence and hurls them at you. 
Now we may readily admit that in a work of art ideas as such 
must be subordinated, must not be so obtrusive that one 


forthwith turns away from the impression to ponder its 
5la 
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meaning and follow out a train of reflection which that 
meaning suggests; and, of course, a supposed work of art 
that requires a “key” is in a still worse case. However, 
symbolism is a perversion of idealism, and no more settles 
the dispute in favour of estheticism than the behaviour of 
the decadents establishes idealism. The obvious trouble with 
symbolism is that the ideas, and the sensuous imagery that 
conveys the impression, are, like the music and the drama in 
most opera, forcibly collocated and not intimately blended. 

Now, one may freely admit that in judging a work of art 
as a work of art one takes it for its own sake, simply appreci- 
ates it, and for the time being deliberately eschews the analytic 
or reflective attitude, and does not ask what its message is, or 
whether it has any message. And one may also admit that in 
taking this other attitude one is no longer taking the artistic 
object merely as a work of art, but is taking it as also an 
object in a rational and moral universe. Nevertheless, one 
need be in no way committed by these admissions to the 
belief that a true work of art is not bound up—yes, indissolubly 
bound up,—with the moral and intellectual ideal. That 
question is still left open. The things one likes are, after all, 
an index of the kind of character one is. Perhaps uncon- 
sciously, instinctively, we are drawn toward great works of 
art because we dimly feel that in them we have in some 
measure found the embodiment of our moral aspiration. 
Perhaps the sickle of time will destroy all works of art save 
those in which these things are present. Yes, perhaps their 
presence is the very ground of our appreciation of works of 
art, and the reason for our making a special class of the fine 
arts, and distinguishing them from the arts that merely tickle 
and please—like the art of cookery. 

An illustration will make this point more clear. There is 
this same aspect of spontaneity in one’s appreciation of one’s 
fellow-men. “The reason why I cannot tell, but this I know, 
and know full well, I do not like you, Dr Fell.” This expresses 
the initial attitude both of likes and dislikes. Yet if one is 
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continually thus baffled, the judgment weakens, one grows 
indifferent. The fact is that, in most cases, in the intercourse 
of daily life, reasons without end keep rolling out, telling you 
why you admire or hate that person so. Yet there is a sense 
in which all these reasons are impertinent,—do not give the 
why at all. For your attitude is not the result of a long 
train of reasoning, of piling syllogism on syllogism, Ossa 
upon Pelion, and then drawing out the conclusion: “'There- 
fore, Beatrice, I love thee,” or, “ Therefore, Dr Fell, I hate 
you.” 

II. It might seem that the question as to the implication 
of the Ideals of the True and the Good in works of art could 
be tested by simply taking those great works that have stood 
the test of time, and examining them to see whether these 
things are there found. In most cases we should find them; 
in some they are far to seek. But even should we find them 
in all, our thorough estheticist would not be slow to point 
out the circle in such reasoning. For, after all, the history 
of art is brief, and the point he would make is precisely that 
art is now for the first time becoming emancipated from the 
thraldom of tradition and entering upon its own free career. 

But if we cannot settle the controversy between estheticism 
and idealism by an examination of the acknowledged master- 
pieces, can we not do so by making appeal to the artists 
themselves? What report do they give? This way helps as 
little as the other. For, in the first place, the artists them- 
selves by no means agree, and, while the majority in our day 
might express themselves in terms of pure zstheticism, there 
are many notable exceptions. 

Those artists who espouse the cause of idealism are, besides 
being artists, also men given to reflection, philosophers, and, 
perhaps, as in the case of Leonardo da Vinci, men of science 
as well; and, in giving us their theories of art, it is the philo- 
sopher and not the artist in them that for the time being has 
the floor. Those artists who deny the dependence of art upon 
the ideas of the Good and the True are simply reporting their 
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attitude as artists; and this brings us to the second reason 
why the appeal to the artist is ultra vires: the artist works 
synthetically, not analytically ; his method of procedure is direct 
and immediate. “The rest may reason and welcome, ’tis we 
musicians know,” may express his attitude. That is, while he 
may be confident of the value of his results, and dignify them 
by using the term “know,” he is equally sure that it is not 
a kind of knowing that is the result of “reasoning.” 

The idealist, however, although well aware that the artist, 
as artist, simply “paints the thing as he sees it,” would call 
attention to the fact that what the artist sees is by no means 
determined merely by what is there before his eyes, but is the 
result of a selective process, more or less sub-conscious, which 
is determined by what he himself is. Even from the stand- 
point of pleasure, the kind of pleasures singled out, and their 
arrangement, is an indication of the kind of man. If this is 
true, the great artist must be a great character and a man 
of true vision,--a fact not lightly disproved by recalling the 
surface immoralities of some truly great artists. His work, 
while thus being from one point of view the simple expression 
of his inward vision, is in truth not the expression of his private 
and personal feelings about things, but rather a creation that 
forthwith takes its place in the realm of reality. It is more 
real than the things of Nature, not less so. To it one can 
continually return with fresh interest, for its content is inex- 
haustible. It is in its way an epitome of Nature,—Nature as 
transfigured in the vision of the master-seer, and compacted 
into the single definite impression. It is thus fraught with 
meaning, and also indissolubly bound up with the moral ideal. 
Yet the idealist, quite as much as the estheticist, objects to 
the “ novel with a purpose,” and to any supposed work of art 
that has an obvious meaning or moral written over it. To him 
such a meaning is condemned, by its very obviousness, as 
shallow and superficial. Nature’s meanings are large and 
elusive and difficult of comprehension. Such a work is there- 
fore less significant and less real than Nature, not more so. 
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III. An attempt is sometimes made to settle the dispute 
empirically, by examining, not the works of art nor the views 
of the artists, but rather the attitude toward works of art of 
him who is able to appreciate artistic things. A consideration 
of this position will help to draw a little sharper the lines of 
the controversy. 

The competent judge of a work of art, it is said, is simply 
the man who is gifted with a refined sensitiveness that has 
been stimulated and developed by much experience of beautiful 
things ; his organism has become so delicately attuned that in 
the presence of a beautiful object he thrills with pure and 
unalloyed joy, neither knowing nor caring why. Such a one is 
a connoisseur, a virtuoso ; his judgments are spontaneous, and 
he is impatient of reasoning, which withdraws the mind from 
the simple appreciation of the thing before it. If he deign to 
give reasons at all for the joy that is his, he will prattle of 
harmony of colour, of graceful lines, of balance and proportion, 
of rhythm and melody, and possibly of the sense of mystery 
and the appeal to the imagination. Im short, he will keep 
pretty close to the purely sensuous character of the work ; and 
all who do not take a work of art in this way he will accuse of 
failing to see the beautiful object in their eagerness to see 
through it. 

There is a better and a worse type of this estheticism. 
The worse, the more boisterous sort, would display its critical 
competency by being prodigal in the use of adjectives of 
adoration when in the presence of approved works of art. 
And there is frequently something pathetically sentimental in 
the contortions of those who are so fearful lest the intrusion of 
ideas should mar the exquisiteness of the sensuous thrill which 
the work of art is expected to give. But there are also the 
choicer spirits, who hold themselves in check, and it is with 
them alone that we are concerned. One can deny neither the 
existence of such virtuosity as theirs, nor the value of the 
judgment it pronounces. Yet all this settles nothing ; for the 
idealist, too, recognises that aspect of spontaneity in artistic 
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appreciation which the estheticist is here insisting upon, and 
recognises, moreover, the fact that in going beyond this aspect 
one is ceasing, for the time being at least, to take the work of 
art purely as a work of art. 

The idealist, however, holds that this attitude, when taken 
as self-sufficing, is precisely like the view in ethics that would 
reduce morals to matters of good taste. This is a plausible 
ethical doctrine. There are things a gentleman doesn’t do. 
Nor do we regard a man as altogether moral unless he chooses 
the right and eschews the wrong without reasoning thereon, 
with that same instinctive, intuitive sense of eternal fitness 
that guides a gentleman aright in the lesser matters of the 
law. Morals must become manners. Yet one cannot convert 
this proposition, and make “taste” the measure and source of 
morality, without softening the moral law. The inadequacy of 
this view is patent in the presence of any great moral crisis. 
It would be ludicrous to say that one would go to the stake 
“for conscience’s sake” just because, and only because, sincerity 
and intellectual honesty are part of the gentleman’s code of 
manners. 

In esthetics this attitude is equally limited. Take, for 
instance, in literature, the Oresteia or the Divine Comedy. 
One may read such works a hundred times and see new 
meanings all the while; each time be led farther and farther 
afield in the consideration of problems of human life and 
destiny, and each time, as he returns to the work from these 
excursions into philosophy and morals, find his eyes but the 
more keenly trained for the spontaneous enjoyment of the 
perfect work before him. Thus, in some cases at least, making 
explicit the ideals of the Good and the True suggested by a 
work of art does but train one for a better appreciation of the 
beautiful as such. And what is true of literature is true also 
of music and painting and sculpture, and even of architecture. 

The estheticist, in his attitude toward the appreciation of art, 
is very apt to hide under cover of that sophistically ambiguous 
popular saw, De gustibus non est disputandum, which means 
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several quite distinct things. It may simply mean that one 
cannot argue oneself, or another, into the enjoyment of a taste 
that is distinctly unsavoury. Or, again, it is the expression of 
the live-and-let-live of latitudinarian democracy: “ You like 
this, I don’t; tastes differ; that is the end of the matter.” 
Finally, as used by our exacter estheticists, our connoisseurs, 
it by no means affirms that one man’s taste is as good as 
another’s. It rather indicates a certain condescension. Our 
connoisseur never doubts the real superiority of his zsthetic 
judgments, and when he remarks to one who differs from 
him, usually with a shrug of the shoulders, “ De gustibus,” 
itis as if he said, “ Poor fellow! You are no doubt a boor; 
but it is hopeless to reason with you, for the root of the matter 
is not in you.” 

Usually there is a certain rivalry of these three meanings, 
now one and now the other gaining the supremacy ; and the 
plausibility of any one spreads over the rest. Yet the third 
meaning, which is the dominant one with the connoisseurs, 
is shared at times by all who hold the pseudo-tolerant view of 
estheticism. They would all admit that it is a matter of in- 
difference, so far as one’s soul’s salvation is concerned, if one 
do not like beans, or if one object to an over-insistence on 
purple shadows. But if one prefer to eat with one’s knife, to 
be slovenly in one’s habits ; if one prefer the latest rag-time 
to Beethoven, Marie Corelli to Thackeray,—then it is quite 
different. The De gustibus comes out with the accompanying 
shrug: that soul is in jeopardy. Now the moment this third 
meaning creeps in, an appeal is in effect made to a norm or 
canon of good taste that is objectively valid ; and thereby the 
standpoint of pure estheticism is abandoned, and the work of 
art is brought within the scope of reason and morals. 

IV. With these facts before us, we can clearly see what is 
involved in the controversy. The issue is not whether or no 
the work of art, as such, appeals primarily to the purely appre- 
ciative rather than the reflective and moral sides of man’s 
nature, to his emotions rather than his intellect or his will ; 
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since idealist and estheticist are in entire agreement on this 
point. Nor is it the question whether the world of feeling as 
organised by the ideal of beauty is a self-contained world, with 
a kind of inner completeness of its own; since idealists also 
may admit this. It is, rather, whether this realm of beauty is 
so distinct and independent that the ideals of truth and moral 
goodness have no structural part in it, nor beauty in the worlds 
organised primarily by these ideals. 

We have seen that in some cases, at least, the intertwining 
of these ideals is obvious ; that by some artists it is expressly 
affirmed, and that by most critics avowedly estheticist it is 
tacitly assumed. And the alternative seems to be, either the 
acceptance of the interpenetration of these ideals, or else the 
substitution of “I like,” or “I don’t like,” for the ordinary 
esthetic judgment. The fact is that the sensuist in esthetics, 
if he be thorough, is a hedonist in ethics, and a sceptic or an 
agnostic in metaphysics. These views encourage one another. 
They are all attempts to get along without anything that is 
objectively valid—at least anything knowable—and are re- 
affirmations of the old Protagorean motto: Man,—the creature 
of sensation,—is the measure of all things. 

But if the attempt to hold the esthetic world entirely 
sundered from ethics and philosophy lands one in mere privacy 
of opinion, it is also open to grave objections on psychological 
grounds. There was a time when psychology viewed man as 
if he could be divided into distinct and separate compartments, 
called faculties. There was the faculty of sensation and feel- 
ing, the faculty of will, and the faculty of intellect. If there 
is one advance in psychology more sure than another, it is 
that marked by the abandonment of this whole faculty-view. 
Every one of the contents of consciousness involves the aspect 
of directness, of privacy and particularity, that is characteristic 
of feeling ; every one involves the aspect of universality that 
is characteristic of reason, if it be only in the employment of 
the categories which make each particular content a definite 
object of consciousness; every one involves the aspect of 
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directive activity that is characteristic of will, if it be only in 
the matter of attention. The entire self is involved in every 
act of consciousness, and the attempt of estheticists to keep 
the world of feeling sundered from the realm of morals and of 
reason is simply a return to this antiquated piecemeal view of 
man. In truth, it is not a fragment of man that is involved 
in esthetic judgments, but the whole man, and therefore we 
may be sure that a supposed work of art, if it offend morals 
and reason,—yes, if it do not contribute to morality and 
rationality,—is bad art, and in the long run will not please. 
Only, in applying these supersensuous tests, one must be 
careful not to employ any narrow, provincial, or ultra-puritanic 
notions of moral goodness, or any merely abstract considera- 
tions of reason. 

V. The old-fashioned faculty-view of man has in our day 
worked itself out practically in a very instructive manner. 
The estheticist tends to carry his view beyond the region of 
art into all concerns of life. Side by side with this view has 
developed a sort of one-sided rationalism which would reduce 
all things to mere happenings in nature, and all these, in the 
last analysis, to mathematical equations,—the attitude of 
radical scientificism. And simultaneously there has developed 
the view of the apostles of “action,” who are impatient alike 
of feeling and of theory, and can only sing the praises of the 
strenuous life. The main thing is to be up and doing. It is 
not, ‘“ Be sure you are right, then go ahead,” but, “Go ahead 
anyway.” All of these views are counterfeit philosophies, 
inasmuch as they take a fragment of man for the whole 
person. 

Corresponding to these views are three quite distinct types 
of genuine philosophies, which are marked by the more or less 
exclusive predominance of one or the other of these three 
ideals. We may call them abstract idealism, voluntarism, 
and mysticism. These are genuine philosophies, inasmuch as 
each takes into consideration all sides of human nature and all 
of the facts involved. And yet, in the end, in each case the 
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unity which is sought in the interpretation of experience in its 
totality is too exclusively dominated by the ideal which marks 
the realisation of a single aspect of human nature,—formal 
reason, will, or feeling,—to the undue subordination of the 
other two. 

Abstract idealism is the result of the attempt to unify the 
world of experience from the standpoint of bare logic. It 
accordingly holds that all reality, if it is to be intelligible at 
all, must be encompassed within the unity of a single all- 
embracing consciousness. ‘The outcome is: There is but one 
genuine reality ; all the manifold variety of experience is to be 
viewed as moments or aspects or fragments of the one inclusive 
reality. This reality is indeed a lonely “God,” and soon comes 
to have a very unreal look, for it can have no real relations. 
We may, it is true, try to describe a quasi-life of such a being, 
and after the fashion of the school speak of its dirempting 
itself continually into a world of partial expressions of its 
being, and continually healing the breach by drawing the 
world back into itself. But should we go on to call this 
being God, its only title to that august name would seem 
to be that it looks very like “the ancient of days,” since its 
life-consists in one long-drawn game of senile solitaire, which 
it plays with its own doubles as counters. In fact, this 
philosophy is confessedly unable to find room for any com- 
plete individuals save one, and that because it has been 
dominated throughout by the view that all relation is limita- 
tion. And in the end even this One ceases to have any real 
significance. Thus, in the inevitable dialectic of thought, 
this philosophy finally reveals its inner contradiction; its 
“real” passes over into a realm beyond knowledge. 

Voluntarism hits upon that aspect of intelligent life which 
is manifested in the will, and makes that the fundamental 
thing. It may, and frequently does, start in a practical 
human interest in freedom; or it may start from the psycho- 
logical consideration of the part played by the will in atten- 
tion; or it may proceed from metaphysical considerations of 
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the cause, or ground, of reality. But in any case the final 
outcome is the same: will, severed alike from intellect and 
from feeling, and independent of them, becomes pure 
arbitrium, and is as such an unintelligible thing. Thus this 
view, logically enough, leads once more to reality as beyond 
knowledge, and to a denial even of the will in any significant 
sense. Though first appearing as the Divine Arbitrium of 
Scotus, or the Will of Schopenhauer, it finds in the 
Unconscious of Von Hartmann its final outcome. The same 
relentless dialectic carries this partial view beyond itself. 
Mysticism seizes upon that aspect of immediacy, of direct 
ownership, which is present in all knowing and in every act of 
consciousness, and is specially characteristic of feeling, and 
makes this the fundamental fact. What is to the mystic the 
most striking thing about the mind’s progress toward truth 
and reality is this going out of the mind toward its object,— 
welcoming it, appreciating it, identifying itself with it. When 
we are in ignorance, or possess merely opinion or dogma, the 
object of consciousness seems an alien thing. The flash of 
insight takes away this alien character ; the object and the self 
sem to merge in one. ‘To be sure, this alien character re- 
appears ; for always, after the first glow of satisfaction in the 
discovery of truth, new questions arise that mark the presence 
till of ignorance and limitation. So it is, ever, in the finite 
world. In all struggles after knowledge, in all efforts of the 
will to realise its aim, the satisfaction that crowns success is 
short-lived. New vistas unconquered by reason and will keep 
ever opening up. Thus the mystic comes to conceive the 
world of struggle, and of attainment that but marks the begin- 
ting of fresh struggles, as a world wherein the soul lives 
estranged from itself. The soul is, however, animated by a 
lnging, a passionate longing, to be at home with itself. Thus 
he comes to look upon the finite world as of value only in so 
lr as one makes use of it in the effort to escape from the 
bondage of the finite and find one’s fruition in the immediate 
‘njoyment of absolute reality. Unrest, satisfaction; unrest, 
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satisfaction ;—thus he reads the story of man. Yet no finite 
satisfaction ever satisfies; Faust never finds the moment to 
which he can say: “O stay, thou art so fair.” So, once more, 
reality slips off into a world above and beyond all knowledge. 

Within the realm of the finite, however, it is above all in 
that pure and disinterested joy felt in the presence of beauty, 
whether of objects, pursuits, or character, that this view gets 
its most striking confirmation. In such experiences, the 
mystics say, the soul finds its kin, and feels at home. It is by 
the path of beauty that the soul rises into its kingdom and 
into reality. So even truth and good deeds are regarded as 
desirable for their very beauty. 

Summon all the saints, from Dionysius to Bonaventura, 
and you will find that what quasi-positive content their concep- 
tion of ultimate reality possesses is borrowed from the region 
of art. They may not tell you what reality is, for it is above 
knowledge, but they are sure that it will give in a supreme 
way that disinterested satisfaction of the soul’s longing that 
beautiful things give, in their poor degree, in this world below ; 
that it will “over-fill the eyeless intellect with superbeautiful 
splendours.” The one aim in life is, that feeling should be set 
free from the bondage of the things of sense and of the passions, 
and be lifted up into the one supreme, absorbing Passion, 
wherein feeling is at last freed from the feelings, the whole 
world of finitude vanishes in a glow of indescribable splendour, 
and the soul is left in mystic union with God. 

The voluntarist calls the mystic a dreamer ; the rationalist 
accuses him of obscurantism. But his heart is untroubled, for 
he has found the peace that passeth understanding. 

It is to our father Plato that all these mystic views, so far 
as they have appeared in the Western world, trace their pedi- 
gree, although he was not himself a pure mystic. And many 
sober men, who for the most part dwell far enough from these 
views, occasionally catch the fire of the mystic’s vision. And 
when the appeal is made from the head to the heart,—when it 
is not made in the interest of lazy reason, but by earnest 
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students,—it is in truth made in the interest of a larger reason 
than that which is employed in purely formal reasoning, and is 
a demand for a fuller recognition of that aspect of the truth 
which the mystic has made supreme, that aspect which is 
primarily revealed when the ideal of beauty is made the key 
to the interpretation of nature. 

VI. As in psychology the three aspects of human nature, 
feeling, reason, will, can never be actually sundered, so in 
philosophy the three ideals which bring order and unity into 
the world viewed from the standpoint of these aspects taken 
severally are in truth inextricably conjoined. Neither can 
exclude the others without in the end consuming itself in the 
effort to do so. Yet each point of view may, and must, be 
carefully discriminated from the rest. 

And thus we can see the real significance of the cry: Art 
for art’s sake. It is quite legitimate to abstract this aspect of 
experience from the other two, and consider it in its totality 
apart from them. And yet we can be very sure that a work 
of art, if it is to appeal to the complete man, and not to an 


abstraction substituted for man, cannot continue to please if it 
shock the ideals of the Good and the True; and if it is to 
continue to please, it cannot shock these ideals. 

The pure activity of cognition transforms the surface world 
of sensations and feelings into an objective world of truth and 
reality ; into a world that then seems to be wholly independent 
of the self. 


The pure activity of the will presents the sharpest contrast 
to this. Here the self seeks to affirm itself, and to assert its 
independence of any dominating objective order. Man is man, 
and master of his fate. Consciousness turns into self-con- 
sciousness, the expression of self-activity. 

Through the pure activity of esthetic feeling the very 
objective world is made intimately mine; and my subjective 
pleasure is transformed into a joy that seems detached from 
everything purely mine, seems to find its being at the very 


core of reality itself. Thus the limitation of subject and 
Vor. II.—No. 4. 52 
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object seems to vanish, and cause becomes effective without 
compulsion. This seems to have been Aristotle’s meaning 
when he said, “God draws the world unto himself as the 
beloved the lover.” And the very same activity appearing in 
human relations in spiritual love, in the free attachment of 
fair soul to fair soul, breaks down the barriers between man 
and man, and discovers an identity that but emphasises dis- 
tinction,—a fact that is a stumbling-block to the formal 
logician. 

The function of esthetic appreciation in this large sense, 
and of the ideal that organises the world of zsthetic apprecia- 
tions, is twofold :—(1) To put positive content into the con- 
ception of absolute reality as identical with the object of my 
individual quest, and thereby to put added meaning into the 
notion of a causation that is free; and (2) To put significance 
into the unity-in-distinction of absolute self with absolute self, 
every such self being a free member of the ideal common- 
wealth which is a “kingdom of ends.” 

Yet, once more, these three activities can in no strict sense 
be sundered from one another. Each phase is present in all, 
and all are necessary to each if any is to be made intelligible ; 
but now one, and now another, may be dominant. In dis- 
cussing them we have perforce made the sphere of reason 
comprehend all. This it must be able to do if the other 
realms are to be intelligible. But now we can clearly see 
that reason, in order to comprehend these other realms, and 
even to comprehend itself, must equally assert its helpless- 
ness without the activity of the will at every step; and this 
in turn reveals its lack of vitality without the force of desire, 
which, when coherent, is simply the individual appreciation of 
reality in the organisation of feeling under the dominion of 
the ideal of beauty. And so, if reason must comprehend all, 
it can only do so by employing categories to which the will 
and the love of the beautiful give the clue. 

CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Criticism of any article will, as a 
rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends 
with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1904, p. 476 ff.) 
I. 


In his article on the Resurrection of Jesus Christ Canon Henson raises 
the question as to how far the argument which is often drawn from “the 
empty tomb” is a valid one. An objection to it which is in some ways 
similar to that which Canon Henson makes had occurred to my own mind, 
and some ten years ago I wrote to Bishop Westcott about it. In my letter 
I pointed out that the argument which is to be found in most apologetic 


works really proves too much. We do not expect that at our own resur- 
rection the material of which our earthly body has consisted will be 
collected together again, and that out of this material a resurrection 
body will be fashioned. In our own case, that is to say, there will be 
nothing corresponding to “ the empty tomb.” If our Lord’s Resurrection 
was in any true sense a type of our own, then the disappearance of the 
body from the tomb is really a difficulty in the way of belief rather than 
an explanation as to how our own resurrection will take place. 

Bishop Westcott’s answer may possibly be of interest to some of your 
readers. He wrote (the letter is dated April 12, 1893, and was not 
published in the Life and Letters) :—‘The question which you raise is of 
very great interest. Practically I think it is enough for us to say that 
it was the will of God so to present the phenomena of the Resurrection 
as to convey the fullest apprehension of the truth. If the body had 
remained, the idea of continuity would have been lost, and so through the 
action of God it passed away, or rather was felt to have been taken up. 
For myself, I go further, and venture to apply more general principles. 
That which we speak of as ‘matter’ is, as far as I can see, only the 
manifestation of force, life in the widest sense, under the conditions of 
time and space. It has in itself no existence. The Lord’s life was never 
interrupted. He lived through death. As long as He remained under 
the conditions of earthly life, His body represented the action of His life. 

795 
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When He entered on another form of existence under new conditions His 
life found a new embodiment. When we die, the sovereign life which rules 
all the subordinate vital forces passes away, and the separate forces act 
according to their nature, and we ‘see corruption’ by this new operation 
of disbanded forces. The thought is, I feel, obscure and difficult, yet it 
seems to me to be helpful.” 

Bishop Westcott’s point of view is evidently very different from Canon 
Henson’s. Canon Henson would have us believe there was no “empty 
tomb” to account for. The Bishop was too sound a critic to deal with 
historical testimony in such a fashion. His own way of regarding the 
question is extremely interesting, and thoroughly characteristic of himself. 

Canon Henson states the difficulty with his usual clearness, but as 
providing a solution of it his article is not very helpful. Moreover, he 
has hardly made good his claim to be an exponent of Bishop Westcott’s 
views. 

The discussion of St John xx. 4—7 in the first chapter of Mr Latham’s 
“The Risen Master” forms, as it seems to me, a very interesting comment 
on the line of thought suggested by the Bishop’s letter. Mr Latham shows 
that “St John would have us understand that our Lord’s body had dis- 
appeared out of the grave-clothes, as though it had passed into air, leaving 
them, flat and fallen together, on the stone slab.” Mr Latham makes no 
attempt to deal with the metaphysical problem which is here involved. 
He says, “The condition of things in the tomb is what it would have been 
if the ‘natural body’ had passed into the ‘ spiritual body,’ simply vanishing 
away. Of course there is no explanation in this. It shows a way of 
contemplating the mystery, that is all. What a spiritual body is we 
cannot possibly know, and of what a natural body is, we are constantly 
finding that we know less than we thought.” It is the metaphysical 
problem which the Bishop attacks. Whether in the hint that he gives 
there are data for its solution it must be for others to judge. 


A.seErt G, Rosinson. 
Bussripce Rectory, GoDALMING. 


Il. 


Ir is possible for one to be a liberal in theology, to sympathise very 
strongly with the progressive aspirations of Canon Henson’s article, and 
yet to feel some impatience with the Canon’s handling of this great theme. 
There are so many suppositions and assumptions in the article that a 
reader who had not committed himself to either conservative or liberal 
ideas might be tempted to think the traditional position stronger than it 
really is. Some things are put far too loosely. Thus the statement 
(p. 489) that “ it is certain” Paul gave no place to the empty-tomb theory 
is hardly justified. The argument of Paul’s first recorded sermon (Acts 
xiii. 16-41) seems to proceed inevitably towards that theory. “He whom 
God raised up saw no corruption” can only mean the very opposite of 
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Matthew Arnold’s oft-quoted words about “the Syrian star.” On the 
other side of the discussion Canon Henson appears to point us to what is 
a veritable mirage in contemporary religious thought. He seems to share 
that confidence in a spiritual proof of the Resurrection which found so 
striking an expression in the late Dr Dale’s Living Christ and the Four 
Gospels. He asks, “ Are the evidences of the fact that Jesus lives to be 
found in the past only?” (p. 492). Well: what other evidences have we? 
Does our Lord appear to any man after the way described in the Resurrec- 
tion narratives and the manifestation on the Damascus road? And, short 
of such an appearance, how can we know that He lives? Dr Dale stated 
the “argument from experience” very effectively if vaguely; but is 
that argument really cogent enough? Our ideas of God are practi- 
cally in accordance with the ideas we have found in the New Testament 
connected with the teaching and life of Christ. With these ideas focussed 
upon a screen of spiritual imagination we approach the Divine. We think 
of God in terms of Christ. And our thinking and praying are again and 
again answered by holy impulses of grace and strength. We know that 
God answers us when we approach Him thus. But does it follow from 
this fact that Jesus Christ rose from the dead, or that, in the usual sense 
of the word, He lives—lives, i.¢., as an Intermediary and Viceroy between 
God and man? In the spiritual life of the Roman Church the Virgin 
Mary is generally believed to be in conscious relationship with those who 
address her, and I do not think that any student of Christian history would 
deny that this belief has operated with a very real effect in the direction of 
social purity and charity and mercy, Read, for instance, the story of the 
artist Murillo, with his passionate devotion to the Virgin and his enthusi- 
asm for the Immaculate Conception. “The Virgin” was to him just as 
really a source of blessing ennobling character and life as “the living 
Christ ” is to the modern orthodox Protestant. Yet, is this to be regarded 
as evidence for the truth of the Roman doctrine concerning the office of 
the Virgin in heaven? I would humbly submit that we must choose 
between a reliance upon “ historical evidence” of the Resurrection for the 
basis of our belief in the living, mediating Personality of our Lord, 
making the best of whatever such evidence we have, and a frank abandon- 
ment of that belief, together with the assertion of a more universal form of 
religion. 
AztTHur Martin. 

SouTHAMPTON, 


III. 


Canon Henson’s suggestion that St Paul’s conception of the resurrection 
body does not necessarily imply the empty grave seems to me to break 
down on the fact that to Paul the resurrection body was mediated through 
the dead physical body. “The dissolution of the physical body in the 
grave,” says the writer, “will not hinder the process of resurrection in the 
case of Christ’s disciples.” No: because, according to St Paul, that dissolu- 
52a 
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tion is actually one of the stages towards resurrection. But surely Canon 
Henson goes on to argue in quite a different sense when he infers that the 
fate of Christ’s physical body may be of no consequence to His resurrection, 
The dissolution of the physical body of Christ would not “ be necessarily 
incompatible with the process of resurrection in the case of Christ Himself.” 
No: if you keep the cases exactly parallel, and mean that Christ too might 
conceivably have found His resurrection body by way of the dissolution of 
His physical body, #.e., by a process to which that dissolution contributed 
one of the stages. But Canon Henson means no such thing. He means, 
apparently, that, if we take the analogy from Pauline doctrine, Christ 
might have found a resurrection body apart altogether from the destiny of 
His earthly dead body, i.e., by a process to which that body contributed 
nothing at all. The logic of this inference strikes one as being amazingly 
faulty, and the construction put on Paul’s doctrine of resurrection is, to 
say the least, surprising. 

Resurrection, according to St Paul, surely means “rising again,” the 
rising again of the dead body. There would be no controversy about this 
if it were not for the impression that the rising again of the dead body 
must now be regarded as an untenable doctrine. Our anxiety, however, 
to save the Apostle’s credit must not induce us to misread his thought. 
Except under the extreme pressure of a theory, could anyone be brought 
to imagine that when Paul spoke of the resurrection of Christ or the 
resurrection of the saints he contemplated something with which the 
bodies in the grave had absolutely no concern! 

Is there, then, no discrepancy at all between St Paul and the Evangelists ? 
And how are we to make the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
tolerable to the modern mind ? 

As to the latter question, the key consideration, it seems to me, is 
that the final resurrection is a part of the great consummation when the 
material world shall be transmuted into a higher form of existence. It 
is the incoming to the renovated “physical” order of those who were 
embodied in the original physical order, but who lost their embodiment 
at death. It is rightly called resurrection, not merely because the persons 
who rise belonged to the old order, but because the bodies in which they 
rise are derived from the transformed elements of that order to which their 
original bodies were restored. Resurrection is not necessarily a re-collec- 
tion of the identical particles of the body that died. The material body 
even in life was not an isolated, fixed, and identical quantity as regards 
the particles that formed it, but was in free communion with the material 
world of which it was a part. When, therefore, the identity of the body 
as a body has been destroyed, resurrection need not imply more than this 
—that as the material world gave material embodiment to the soul, and 
took it away, so the “ spiritual” world which has come out of the material 
world will restore embodiment to the soul—embodiment of its own kind. 
The resurrection of the individual body, i.¢., is to be interpreted in con- 
nection with the transformation of nature. This interpretation does not 
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appear to me to put any undue strain on New Testament doctrines, nor is 
it, I think, rendered inconceivable by anything the modern mind has 
discovered. The essential meaning of the final resurrection is (1) that it 
is the reversal of the experience of physical death, and (2) that it is the 
extrusion of mortality from the physical sphere. These ends are attained 
(1) by the return of the soul to physical embodiment in the same (though 
renewed) world from which it was excluded by death, and (2) by the 
transformation of the material. 

What, then, of the Resurrection of Christ? As it is that in virtue of 
which the final resurrection is brought about, the whole reversal of physical 
death and the whole victory over it must be expected to appear in it. 
Resurrection has to do with the transformation of matter; therefore, 
neither with us nor with Christ can it consist with simply dropping the 
material and proceeding to the manifestation of life in new spheres and by 
new means. That would not be to reverse death—it would be to leave 
death master of the field. Christ’s work in overcoming physical death 
was (1) to come back to embodiment in the physical world, so reversing 
death, and (2) to come back with such power as to effect the transformation 
of matter in His own body. As His victory over death (as regards His 
own experience) was necessarily to be immediate and decisive, His body 
did not suffer dissolution, and His victory could only begin from the point 
of the resuscitation of that same body which was crucified. How strange 
that Canon Henson should regard the empty grave as insignificant! The 
reversal of physical death could not be, and could not be conceived, apart 
from it. ‘The great truth, on which the whole weight of evidence (as the 
Gospels show) must first bear, was, not that Christ had somehow eluded 
death, but that He had come back alive to the very sphere from which 
death had sent Him forth—i.e., to “physical” embodiment. (It will be 
observed that I take the word “ physical” in a sense inclusive both of the 
material and the so-called “spiritual ”—7.e., all the phases which the 
“physical” may assume). Hence, though Christ’s body might have 
immediately passed from the grave to that glorified condition in which it 
would have been beyond the test of human perception, Christ for the sake 
of His disciples halts on the way and exhibits His body during forty days 
under those conditions under which his disciples could arrive at a well- 
grounded assurance of the fact. Hence there is little trace of supernatural 
glory about Him. He is mistaken for the gardener. He walks with two 
of His disciples and sits down to a meal without being thought superhuman. 
He accumulates the evidences of the physical reality of His body. The 
disciples must know He is not a phantom. Hence the narrative in Luke 
xxiv. 39 that excites the Canon’s incredulity. It is by no means to be 
considered that the Gospels contradict the Apostolic dictum, “Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God”; but by what right do we claim 
the realisation of that dictum before Christ has (in the Apostle’s sense) 
entered the kingdom of God? (cf. John xx. 17). Already it is suffi- 
ciently indicated that Christ’s body is not a mere resuscitated material body. 
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There is no hint of mystery about the resuscitated body of Lazarus or 
Jairus’ daughter. These were only called back to mortality. But the 
mystery of Christ’s risen body is unmistakable, and it has powers which 
are not known to the present physical sphere. Paul and the Evangelists, 
therefore, are not inconsistent, but they naturally see the resurrection 
process at different stages—the former, as completed in heaven ; the latter, 
on the way to completion during the unique forty days. Does not the 
uniqueness of the forty days necessarily require such a difference of view? 
And why the Ascension if it was already included in the Resurrection ? 

Canon Henson asks us, principally on the misapplied authority of a 
single text, to reject practically the whole evangelical tradition (which 
almost all testifies to the empty grave), and to reduce to unintelligibility 
St Paul’s own doctrine. And the whole result is to dissipate the reality of 
Christ’s victory over death, and to reduce the doctrine of the Resurrection 
to a condition of vagueness which could only be a symptom of its speedy 
evanishment. 


JouN Porteous. 
PalsLey. 





REDEMPTION THROUGH BLOOD. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1904, p. 461 ff.) 


No religion can hope to retain for long its hold over human life when 
once it has grown afraid to reconsider its phraseology. But, on the other 
hand, no religion can afford to accept the conscience of the individual 
as the sole test of the validity and value of the phraseology that it has 
received as an inheritance from its own past. And the only way to steer 
safely between these two dangers is to welcome every challenge that asks 
of us the re-examination of our phraseology in the light of current 
thought. For metaphors are worth what they are worth to the men who 
use them to-day. 

No part of Christian phraseology has been in recent years more 
adversely criticised than that which is connected with the idea of redemp- 
tion through blood. And it may be frankly admitted that the whole idea 
comes to us out of a cycle of thought that belongs to primitive stages of 
religious development. But the fact that it has survived suggests that 
it may perhaps express truths of religious life that cannot be so well 
expressed otherwise. At all events, before consenting to the abandonment 
of all such language, it may be worth while to inquire what are the ideas 
that it suggests to the minds of the men who still use it. It has a right 
to be heard in its own defence before the final verdict of educated opinion 
is given against it. 

Now, at the outset, it is worth while to point out that a religious 
phraseology that is to meet the need not only of trained thinkers, but of 
the wayfaring man, must “ surprise by a fine excess.” It must be to some 
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degree startling—crude, if you will. For the great danger of religious 
ideas is that they grow so familiar that their power of appeal is blunted. 
Even metaphors that are at first sight repulsive may have their use as a 
stimulus to thought. 

But is the language of blood-redemption so unfamiliar? No one feels 
any difficulty in accepting such a phrase as “ He shed his blood for his 
country’s salvation,” or “'The nation was saved by the blood of her noblest 
citizens,” or “ Blood is thicker than water.” Or again, to take another 
class of metaphors, we habitually speak of “ blood-relations,” or of 
“nobility of blood.” How far do such phrases help us to understand the 
language of our hymns and of our Scriptures? Let us see. 


“ There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins, 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


When a Salvation Army captain leads off this refrain at some street 
corner, what does it mean to him ? 

Primarily it is the record of an experimental truth. He knows that 
a change has taken place in his life, that he is no longer the man that he 
was, and he believes that change to be the outcome of a death that 
happened long ago, the influence of which is still alive in the world. 
Perhaps he will say that he has been “delivered from the wrath of God.” 
If we express the thing that he means by saying that his life has ceased 
to be a habitual violation of the true laws of life, and is now consciously 
seeking to understand and obey them, we shall save ourselves from an 
anthropomorphism, but we shall not alter the essential truth, except in so 
far as we take out of it the sense of a personal relationship which is the 
secret of its power of appeal. 

And if, beyond the fact of personal experience, he asks further for what 
permanent truths the phraseology stands, he will find’ at least three. 

1. It stands for the idea of cost in moral movement. It expresses the 
idea that the process of evolution is no easy and plain ascent up the 
scale of being, but that man’s progress at every stage must be bought by 
sacrifice of personal comfort or inclination to larger issues. He finds 
at the foundation of his religion a story that commits all who believe it 
to the choice of the true path rather than the easy path. For the essential 
fact about the sacrifice of which he sings is that he believes it to have 
been voluntary. Every minister whose work has lain among the lowest 
and worst knows the strength of appeal that lies in those words, “ He died 
for me.” The death of Christ was an event that happened at a certain 
moment in time, but the Christian man believes that he sees in it the 
expression of the greatest permanent law of life—progress through sacrifice. 

2. Again, the word suggests the supreme value of life. All this language 
about blood means that the only thing that a man can really give is 
himself. All other gifts are external, unsatisfying. And therefore it 
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becomes a challenge. The blood of the martyrs—it was poured out gladly 
by men who believed that blood poured out for them asked for nothing 
less in return. What other language would adequately convey the idea 
that life is of infinite value, and yet is to be willingly laid down in the 
defence of things noble and true ? 

3. But why all this talk of fountains of blood in which a man may 
bathe himself—of cups of blood that a man may drink? Does it embody 
any permanent truth that justifies its retention? Surely it does embody 
this truth, that religion is a present fact; that no mere acceptance of a 
historic truth, or gratitude to a historic martyr, will suffice to change a 
man’s life as men’s lives are changed by belief in Christ. It is the idea 
of union, of a family life, of a new heredity under the power of which a 
man comes when he seeks to put his life into harmony with the permanent 
spiritual forces of the universe. 

For blood is a symbol of character. We arouse the anger of some 
descendant of the Scandinavian sea-kings, and we say that we have 
“aroused in him the blood of his Norse ancestors.” And so surely, when 
unexpected elements of good show themselves in some character under the 
influence of the Christian impulse, we might say that we have “aroused 
in that man the blood of Christ.” In both cases a human character is 
permanently affected by influences in its own past. Why should the 
metaphor be reasonable in the one case, and inadmissible in the other ? 

We have left a long way behind the old ideas of the propitiation of an 
angry God by the slaughter of an innocent victim, of the imputing of a 
vicarious offering. For in truth the whole of this language about blood 
conveys the idea not of a life imputed but of a life imparted. 


“Oh, wash me in Thy precious blood.” 


That cannot mean, impute to me a righteousness that I do not possess ; 
it can only mean, communicate to me a righteousness that I cannot attain 
to alone. It is the cry for spiritual emancipation, for the lifting of life 
out of its squalor and meanness. It is not the cowardly appeal to be 
excused for wrong-doing in virtue of the sacrifice of another, but the request 
to be enabled to achieve truly the purpose of life, here or hereafter, by the 
gradual process of uplifting that comes throught union with the Divine. 
Perhaps the truth of the matter is that such language as we are now 
discussing jars on the feelings of our own age because we are lacking in two 
great characteristics of the men to whom it rang true—we are inexperienced 
in the discipline of suffering, and we are blunted in our sensitiveness to sin. 
If sin is an unimportant matter, to be ignored in practice and minimised 
in thought ; if suffering is a disagreeable thing, to be avoided wherever 
possible, and pushed into the background while we join the race for enjoy- 
ment, then all this language about blood is only the irritating reminder of 
certain outworn superstitions. But if the permanent facts of the world 
are that there is an inexorable moral law at work, and that progress and 
not pleasure is the true end of our being, then the language has, I submit, 
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a significance that should make us reluctant to throw it on one side till 
those who urge us to do so can tell us in what other phraseology we can 
embody these truths, so that they may be, not a philosophy for the scholar, 


but a gospel for the poor. 
J. Howarp B. Masrerman. 
Queen’s CoLiece, BinMINGHAM. 


PROFESSOR SCHMIEDEL’S CRITICISM OF DR STANTON’S 
“GOSPELS AS HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS.” 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1904, p. 607.) 


I pEstrE to make a brief reply to Dr Schmiedel’s strictures in the last 
number of this Journal (pp. 607-612) upon my volume on the Early Use 
of the Gospels, Some examination of them will, I think, be useful, because 
it will help to raise the broad question as to what is sound reasoning in 
matters of historical criticism. 

1. I must say a few words as to his charge of “ apologetical bias ” (p. 611 
and elsewhere). He is kind enough to add that he believes it to be uncon- 
scious, but he thinks he knows my own mind better than I know it myself. 
I suppose that we all of us have theories to explain how it can be that 
persons apparently well-informed and rational differ from us on the ques- 
tions which divide men. But experience shows us that we may easily be at 
fault in such conjectures. And at any rate it is generally best that we 
should keep them to ourselves, since we cannot provethem. In controversy 
we have to do with the arguments of opponents, not with the influences 
which we imagine have perverted their judgment. It is, I conceive, as 
improper for Dr Schmiedel, by imputing to me theological prepossessions, 
to minimise the value of my work in the eyes of those who are ready to 
suspect bias in anyone who maintains a conservative position, as it would 
be for me to depreciate work of his in the eyes of the orthodox by attribut- 
ing to him bias of an opposite sort. 

The kinds of bias are many ; the fear itself of bias in one direction may 
create bias in another. Each investigator should by frequent self-examina- 
tion seek to guard against the form, or forms, of bias to which he may be 
himself most liable. It may seem to some impossible that one who regards 
the traditional faith of the Christian Church as of priceless value should be 
able to examine questions relating to it in an impartial spirit. But the 
desire to find a secure foundation for that faith, and the conviction that every 
weak point in any argument which may be put forward on its behalf is sure 
to be detected in days of searching inquiry such as our own, may supply, I 
believe, motives strong enough to counteract the distorting effect of feeling. 
It must be added that our views on questions of Christian history, as well as 
those we form of characters and movements in other departments of history, 
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may legitimately be affected by our convictions of a general kind in regard 
to God, the world, and man. But wherever such elements enter into our 
decisions—as they will to a peculiar degree in our judgments on the credi- 
bility of the Gospel narratives, though they do not in any special manner 
in the subject now in hand, the early use of the Gospels—we ought to 
acknowledge this frankly to ourselves, and to make it apparent to 
others. 

These thoughts are, and for years have been, constantly present to 
my mind. I cannot, therefore, submit without protest to Dr Schmiedel’s 
charge. 

2. I turn now to a passage ((3), on p. 608) in which there will be several 
points to notice. “The author,” he observes, “not unfrequently gives one 
the impression, in his statements as to which of the Gospels were made use 
of by each of the Church writers, of being animated by the sincere resolve 
to maintain nothing save only what can be assumed with certainty. Never- 
theless we question whether he has not often deviated from this line of 
procedure.” I must altogether disclaim ever having cherished the intention 
which Dr Schmiedel apparently thinks would have been a praiseworthy 
one, though in his opinion I have not faithfully acted upon it. On the 
contrary, I believe that, if I had formed and carried out such a resolve, 
I should have shown that I entirely mistook the nature of the subject. 
The conclusions at which I arrived on various separate points seemed to me 
to rest on evidence of very different degrees of strength, and consequently 
to be, some more, some less, probable. And it appeared to me that even 
the best established might need to be revised on a review of the evidence 
as a whole, while even the more uncertain might not be without value if 
they were confirmed by such a review. I imagined that I had made this 
point of critical method abundantly evident. But I am not sorry to recur 
to it, because it has seemed both to me and to others, that Dr Schmiedel 
and those critics who maintain similar positions to his do not pay sufficient 
attention to the force of cumulative evidence. 

3. I pass to the instance of my making an unwarranted statement which 
Dr Schmiedel gives in the immediate sequel. It is that the saying “ Many 
are called but few chosen,” which is introduced in Ep. of Barnabas iv. 14 
with the formula “ it is written,” could only, so far as we know, have been 
derived from St Matthew. This is a point which has received a great deal 
of attention, and the view I have stated is widely accepted. It did not 
seem to me necessary to discuss it again. But let us now see what the 
alternatives are which Dr Schmiedel proposes. The first is one which others 
besides himself have tried. It is that “the author of the Ep. of Barnabas 
believed himself to be quoting from a book actually recognised as ‘ Scrip- 
ture,’ possibly 4 Esra viii. 3,” “ Multi quidem creati sunt pauci autem 
salvabuntur.” The only point in common between these words in 4 Esra 
and the saying in question is the contrast between “many” and “ few.” 
The distinctive ideas expressed by the words “called” and “ chosen,” which 
are closely connected with the preaching of the Gospel, are wholly unrepre- 
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sented in the thought of the verse of 4 Esra referred to and its context.’ 
Of course the possibility of error attaches to all human testimony. The 
author of Barnabas might have fancied that he had seen the words which 
he quotes in some book in which they did not occur. But it is very 
improbable that he was mistaken in this instance, for several striking 
parallelisms with St Matthew in his little treatise create a strong case for 
his having been acquainted with our first Gospel. 

Another explanation put forward by Dr Schmiedel is that “ the quota- 
tion might have circulated viva voce as a ‘ winged word.’” The sentence 
seems to mean that the author of Barnabas, though he knew the saying to 
be a portion of oral tradition, yet used in regard to it the formula “it is 
written.” This is indeed an extraordinary suggestion, which seems to 
ignore altogether the natural force of words. But we have still to consider 
the reason which is alleged for having recourse to these strained expedients 
for avoiding the supposition that the author of the Ep. of Barnabas took 
the words from St Matthew. “This estimate of the Gospels,” observes 
Dr Schmiedel—that, namely, which he assumes would be implied in the 
quotation of a saying of Christ as “ Scripture ”—‘“ would have been in the 
highest degree surprising, since it is not until a.p. 170 that the next 
examples of such an estimate make their appearance.” I should myself 
have been considerably surprised if the formula “ it is written ” necessarily 
involved that full-blown recognition of the Gospels as Scriptures which Dr 
Schmiedel imagines. That view of them must have grown and spread 
gradually. After the Gospel had been committed to writing, it would 
probably ere long occur, now to one, now to another, to apply the familiar 
formula “it is written” to words which had even before been accounted 
sacred. This might well happen without any formal reflection in the first 
instance on the question whether the writing containing them was, or was 
not, to be classed with the Scriptures of the Old Testament ; while the 
habit of practically regarding a new set of writings as Scriptures would 
thus arise. Partial anticipations, at least as remarkable as the one before 
us, of ideas which have subsequently become prevalent, have been (I 
venture to say) common in history. 

4. Dr Schmiedel alleges (p. 610) that I make throughout “the pre- 
supposition that, if there can be shown to be resemblance between a 
canonical’ and a non-canonical writing, the former is uniformly to be 
regarded as the earlier.” I will not stay to discuss whether this is a fair 
statement, but will say a few words upon the criticism which follows : 
“He altogether fails to reckon with the possibility that the opposite of 
this might also be the order of sequence, and he is equally oblivious of the 
other possibility that characteristic expressions and phrases might well have 


1 Somewhat similarly, Dr Schmiedel (p. 609) credits Polycarp with indifference to 
the natural force of words when he says that in Ad Phil. vii. 1 his “ source might equally 
well have been 2 Jn. 7 as 1 Jn. iv. 2,3.” There isa difference of tense between these two, 
which unquestionabiy makes some, and probably a very considerable, difference in the 
meaning, and Polycarp agrees with 1 Jn. iv. 2, 3. 
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been the common property of the language of the Church, and have been 
adopted in two writings, independently of each other.” 

In the statement of the first of these two “ possibilities,” which I am 
supposed to have overlooked, the expression “ the earlier” is somewhat 
vague. But as the contrast with the next sentence shows, “the earlier” 
must mean “ the source which the other has used.” And it would appear, 
from the instances mentioned in the sequel, that I ought to have considered 
whether the parallelisms with the Fourth Gospel in Hermas and Justin 
may not have been derived by the evangelist from those writers. I confess 
that I do not think that supposition worthy of serious discussion. The 
expressions in question are in thought and style of one piece with the 
contents generally of the Gospel according to St John. In the other 
writings they lie like fragments of some kind of rock in a region where the 
geological formation is quite different. 

The second “ possibility” referred to above has far more substance. 
To deal with it fully it would be necessary to examine the Gospels them- 
selves, to compare other Christian writings therewith, and to study 
generally the history of Christian thought up to the middle of the second 
century. It did not fall within the scope of the volume which I have 
published to do this. Other considerations also bear upon the point, some 
of which will, I think, be found there. But I did not give it the promin- 
ence which I should have done if I had been writing some years ago. The 
question has, as it seems to me, been faced in a satisfactory manner at 
earlier stages of the controversy on the history of the New Testament 
Canon. 

5. The space at my disposal will permit me only to notice one more of 
Dr Schmiedel’s points (p. 611): “ What in reality was investigated, before 
a writing could be incorporated in the Canon, was rather whether the 
contents of such writing corresponded to the views of the Catholic Church.” 
Neither of the two instances, which, according to Dr Schmiedel, prove this 
position, is to the purpose. The words of the Muratorian Fragment refer, 
like similar words of Ireneeus, to the harmony of the Gospels among 
themselves, not to their agreement with the Church’s creed. And Serapion, 
when he permitted the little Church of Rhossus to continue their practice 
of publicly reading the Gospel of Peter, certainly did not imagine himself 
to be settling the Canon of Scripture. He shows no disposition to adopt 
Peter at Antioch; and indeed it would have been thought ludicrous for 
the practice of Rhossus to be taken as a guide in a matter which concerned 
the Church at large. 

I do not, however, deny that the touchstone of heresy was applied to 
certain books which pretended to be Apostolic, and that the vanity of 
this pretension, and of the claim to be included in the Canon which was 
made on their behalf, was held to be thus demonstrated. The instances 
of the employment of this argument belong especially to the beginning 
of the third century. It became natural when once the notion had been 
formed of a collection of sacred writings whose authority was connected 
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with their Apostolicity. It is certain, on the other hand, that some early 
Christian writings “whose contents corresponded with the views of the 
Catholic Church” were not included in the Canon. 

V. H. Sranton. 


Trinity CoLiece, CAMBRIDGE. 





THE PASSING OF CONVICTION. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1904, p. 553.) 


As a clerk on the London Stock Exchange, and still on the sunny side 
of thirty, I speak, I believe, for a numerous and representative class of the 
community. If the indifference and even contempt of such a class as this 
could be overcome, there would certainly be less reason for the pessimistic 
views of Dr Jethro Brown. Here on the Stock Exchange we find ourselves 
in what is commonly regarded as a very maélstrom of worldliness and vice. 
Yet if a census were taken, I believe it would be found that the vast 
majority were professing members of the Church of England. Why, then, 
has orthodox Christianity so completely lost all hold of them? How is it 
that it exerts so little influence on their general conduct and views of life? 
Summed up in a word, it is, I believe, because orthodox Christianity has 
ceased to be a living faith. It does not answer to the needs of the 
ordinary man ; it furnishes him with little practical guidance in his daily 
life. The ideals inculcated by Jesus Christ are entirely out of touch with 
modern conditions and requirements. They appear to the ordinary man 
impracticable and utopian. 

I well remember how, when I was a boy of about seventeen, and a 
devout, ardent Christian, my faith sustained its first shock from a study 
of Greek philosophy. I had always been given to understand that before 
the advent of Jesus Christ the world was sunk in the lowest depths of 
wickedness and ignorance ; that, therefore, God had serit his only-begotten 
Son to teach men how they should live in order to inherit the kingdom of 
heaven. What, then, was my amazement to find that centuries before 
Christ, philosophers had lived in Greece who taught all that seemed to me 
most admirable and most needed for the spiritual salvation of mankind in 
the Christian religion. Where, I asked, was the need for God to incarnate 
in human form in order to reveal truths, a knowledge of which already 
existed in the world? I found little or nothing in the ethical teaching of 
Jesus superior to what one might find in the philosophy of Plato, and I 
might also add of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. I may have been 
wrong—probably I was—but at any rate the discovery of this fact, if fact 
it was, first shook the foundations of my belief. 

My religious convictions received their second shock when I read 
Darwin’s epoch-making “ Origin of Species.” Here we had the cosmology 
and biology of the Old Testament absolutely subverted. My belief did, 
however, in an enfeebled form survive that shock. It was possible to argue 
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that those parts of the Bible which were inconsistent with modern science 
were allegorical, or, in the terminology of the Swedenborgians, “ written 
according to the law of correspondences.” But this kind of quibbling, of 
tortuous and sophistical attempts at reconciliation, became as time went on 
more and more repugnant to my sense of intellectual honesty. This, of 
course, did not affect the teaching of Christ, but still one cannot be surprised 
at a youth wondering why, if Christ was God Himself, and therefore omni- 
scient, he did not correct the popular ideas in respect of these things, as 
he did in respect of others, instead of appearing, on the contrary, to endorse 
them. 

Soon after this I was introduced to the study of Hindu and Buddhist 
philosophy. This, however, did not, as some might suppose, effect a further 
subversion of my belief in the Christian religion. It had quite a different 
effect: whatever there was of truth and beauty in the Christian religion 
appeared to me, in the full blaze, as I then thought of a higher, intenser 
light, to be but an imperfect reflection of that light, the primal source of 
all the great religions. This theory of a common origin solved, at any 
rate, the puzzling parallelisms to be found in so many great religions, even 
down to incidents afd circumstances in the lives of their founders. The 
ethical teaching, too, of some of these philosophies, while embracing the 
highest conceptions of the Christian religion, went even beyond them in the 
sublimity of its ideals, and in a benevolence which included not only the 
human race but all that lives; and, being more explicit, it appeared to me 
better adapted to the practical needs of our daily life. 

We were told in the last number of this Journal that the secret of the 
Christian religion was a sense of the living presence of the risen Lord; 
that there could be no doubt and questioning when once this had been 
experienced. But what, judging by the accounts we have of such ex- 
periences, is the liveliest sense of spiritual communion of the Christian 
with his Saviour, compared with the intimate, ecstatic, sense of Oneness with 
Brahma, experienced by the Hindu Yogi? ‘The one experience proves no 
more and no less than the other. They are both phenomena of great 
psychological interest. What precisely one may infer from them, however, 
it is as yet premature to say. I can only refer those who believe that such 
mystical experiences are the peculiar privilege of the Christian to such books 
as Professor James’ “ Variety of Religious Experiences,” and to the results 
of modern psychic and psychological research. 

This brings me to another point I should like to say a word about. 
Orthodox Christianity stands or falls, it may be said, with its wniqueness. 
Now nobody, I believe, who has sympathetically entered into the spirit of 
some other great religion, could, whatever his views might be about their 
comparative merits, uphold the uniqueness of the Christian religion in any 
one essential particular. Take, for instance, what may be called the pivotal 
doctrine of Christianity, the Divinity of Christ. Well, the idea of a Divine 
incarnation or Avatar has probably been familiar to the Hindu mind for 


several thousand years. In the Bhagavad Gita Krishna claims to be the 
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Supreme Deity, to know all things, to have created all things, to be 
immanent in all things. Further, he declares that it is by a knowledge of 
him that salvation is attained. 

“They verily who worship Me with devotion, they are in Me, and I 
also in them.” 

“He who knoweth Me, unborn, beginningless, the great Lord of the 
world, he among mortals is without delusion, liberated from all sin.” 

“Having pervaded this whole universe with a portion of Myself, I 
exist.” 

“He who seeth Me everywhere, and seeth everything in Me, of him 
will I never lose hold, and he will never lose hold of Me.” 

“By Me all this world is spread out, the embodiment of the un- 
manifested.” 

Such are a few of the sayings of Krishna, taken at random from this 
wonderful discourse. 

Then, again, Dr Fraser and other mythologists have shown us that most 
of the other characteristic doctrines and traditions of the Christian religion 
bear a remarkable resemblance, to say no more, to the customs and 
traditions of primitive people all over the world. The notion of the 
sacrifice of a divine human person, “ himself to himself,” at about the vernal 
equinox, for the redemption of the sins of the people was evidently no new 
one. And so one might take one doctrine after another and show that it 
is not peculiar to the Christian religion. This religion is not wnique 
either in its ethical teachings, in its doctrinal teachings, or in the mystical 
experiences of its devotees. 

I am afraid I have left no space to speak of the disturbing effects on 
the lay mind of the Higher Criticism. Great numbers of the laity, no 
doubt, are waiting to see in what form the Bible will emerge from the 
melting pot purged of its dross. 

When our pulpits are occupied by men whose reading has been wide 
and catholic: when their minds are no longer invincibly biassed by their 
education ; when their career and their very livelihood no longer depend 
upon the acceptance of certain antiquated beliefs, then, and not till then, 
shall we find our churches better attended by the more reflecting and 
better informed members of the laity. 


Crry Crerx. 
CopruaLt Houssg, E.C. 





THE AXIOM OF INFINITY. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1904.) 


Proresson Kxyser’s very interesting article on “The Axiom of Infinity” 

contains a contention of capital importance for the theory of infinity. 

The view advocated by those who, like myself, believe all pure mathematics 
Vor. II.—No. 4. 53 
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to be a mere prolongation of symbolic logic, is, that there are no new 
axioms at all in the later parts of mathematics, including among these 
both ordinary arithmetic and the arithmetic of infinite numbers. Pro- 
fessor Keyser maintains, on the contrary, that a special axiom is covertly 
invoked in all attempted demonstrations of the existence of the infinite. 
I believe that, in so thinking, he has been misled by the brevity, and 
perhaps obscurity, with which writers on this subject have usually stated 
their arguments. I am myself, as yet, obnoxious to the same charge; for 
the strict and detailed proof, with all the apparatus of logical rigour, is too 
long to be given incidentally, and was therefore reserved by me for vol. ii. 
of my Principles of Mathematics. It is possible, however, with a little 
care, so to set forth the outline of the proof as to make it appear that, 
whether “ exquisite ” or not, it is certainly not “ round.”? 

I presuppose, in setting forth this argument, the definition of number, 
and the proof that, with the suggested definition, every class has some 
perfectly well-defined number of terms. These matters I have discussed at 
length in Part II. of the above-mentioned work; and so far as appears, 
Professor Keyser has no fault to find in regard to them. 

The first step is to demonstrate that there is such a number as 0. 
The number of things fulfilling any condition which nothing fulfils is 
defined to be 0; and it may be shown that there are such conditions. For 
example, nothing is a proposition which is both true and false. Conse- 
quently, the number of things which are propositions that are both true 
and false is 0. ‘Thus there is such a number as 0. 

We next define the number 1 as follows.. The number of terms in a 
class is 1 if there is a term in the class such that, when that term is taken 
away, the number of terms remaining is 0. That classes having one 
member exist is not hard to prove; for example, the class of things 
identical with the number 0 consists of the number 0 alone, and has 
only one member. 

We proceed in like manner to the number 2, and we prove that the 
class consisting of the numbers 0 and 1 has two members, from which it 
follows that the number 2 exists. 

It isin the next stage of the argument that, if I am not mistaken, 
Professor Keyser has been misled by an undue brevity. He appears to 
think that, at this point, the advocates of infinity are content with a vague 
“and so on ”—a sort of etcetera which is intended to cover a multitude of 
sins. But etceteras, common as they are in ordinary mathematics, where 
they are represented by rows of little dots, are not tolerated by the stricter 
symbolic logicians. I shall try to show how it is that the argument pro- 
ceeds without them. 

We first prove the principle of mathematical induction °—a principle 


1 See Hibbert Journal, loc. cit., pp. 549-550. 

2 I omit the proofs of propositions here assumed. Some of these proofs will be found 
in § 4 of my article in the Revue de Mathématiques, vol. vii. ; others in Mr A. N. White- 
head’s article in the American Journal of Mathematics, vol. xxiv. 
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which, in this domain, does work for us such as could hardly be expected 
but from an etcetera. This principle states that any property possessed 
by the number 0, and possessed by n+1 when it is possessed by n, is 
possessed by all finite numbers. By means of this principle, we prove that, 
if n be any finite number, the number of numbers from 0 to n, both inclu- 
sive, is n+1. Consequently, if n exists, so does n+1. Hence, since 0 
exists, it follows by mathematical induction that all finite numbers exist. 
We prove also that, if m and n be two finite numbers other than 0, m+n 
is not identical with either m or n. It follows that, if n be any finite 
number, n is not the number of finite numbers, for the number of numbers 
from 0 to n is n+1, and n+1 is different from n. Thus no finite number 
is the number of finite numbers; and therefore, since the definition of 
cardinal numbers? allows no doubt as to the existence of a number which 
is the number of finite numbers, it follows that this number is infinite. 
Hence, from the abstract principles of logic alone, the existence of infinite 
numbers is rigidly demonstrated. 

The above is the strict proof appropriate to pure mathematics, since 
the entities with which it deals are exclusively those belonging to the 
domain of pure mathematics. Other proofs, such as the one from the fact 
that the idea of a thing is different from the thing, are not appropriate to 
pure mathematics, since they do, as Professor Keyser points out, assume 
premisses not mathematically demonstrable. But such proofs are not on 
that account circular or otherwise fallacious. Accepting the five postulates 
enumerated by Professor Keyser on p. 549 as assumed by Dedekind, I 
deny wholly that any one of the five presupposes the actual infinite. 
It is true that they together imply the actual infinite; it is indeed their 
purpose to do so. But it is too common, in philosophising, to confound 
implications with presuppositions. At this rate, all deduction would be 
circular. The contention advanced by Professor Keyser is essentially the 
following: If the conclusion (the existence of the infinite) were untrue, 
one of the premisses would be untrue ; consequently the premisses beg the 
conclusion, and the argument is circular. But in all correct deductions, if 
the conclusion is false, so is at least one of the premisses. The falsehood 
of the premisses presupposes the falsehood of the conclusion; but it by 
no means follows that the truth of the premisses presupposes the truth of 
the conclusion. The root of the error seems to be that, where a deduction 
is very easily drawn, it comes to be viewed as actually part of the 
premisses; and thus very elementary arguments acquire the appearance, 
quite falsely, of petitiones principii. 

Another point which calls for criticism is the psychological form of 
Professor Keyser’s statement of the axiom of infinity. He states this 
axiom (p. 551) as follows: “Conception and logical inference alike pre- 
suppose absolute certainty that an act which the mind finds itself capable 
of performing is intrinsically performable endlessly.” This statement is 
rendered vague by the word intrinsically ; but I sincerely hope there is no 

1 See my Principles of Mathematics, chap. xi. 
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such presupposition in inference, since it is a most certain empirical fact 
that the mind is not capable of endlessly repeating the same act. Even 
apart from the fact that man is mortal, he is doomed to intervals of sleep ; 
when he is drunk, he cannot perform mental acts which he can perform 
when he is sober, and so on. I am aware, of course, that such accidents 
are intended to be eliminated by the word intrinsically; but when they 
are, as they must be, explicitly and in terms eliminated, we get an axiom 
so complicated, and so plainly full of empirical elements, that it would 
require extraordinary boldness to present it as underlying all logic. The 
only escape would be to say that “the mind” is to be taken to mean God's 
mind. But few will maintain nowadays that the existence of God is a 
necessary premiss for all logic.’ 

The truth is that, throughout logic and mathematics, the existence of the 
human or any other mind is totally irrelevant ; mental processes are studied 
by means of logic, but the subject-matter of logic does not presuppose 
mental processes, and would be equally true if there were no mental 
processes. It is true that, in that case, we should not know logic; but 
our knowledge must not be confounded with the truths which we know, 
and in the case of logic, although our knowledge of course involves mental 
processes, that which we know does not involve them. Logic will never 
acquire its proper place among the sciences until it is recognised that 
a truth and the knowledge of it are as distinct as an apple and the 
eating of it. 

B. Russe... 
Lonpon. 


1 See my Philosophy of Leibniz (Cambridge, 1900), chap. xv., especially § 111. 
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REVIEWS 


Electricity and Matter. By J. J. Thomson, D.Sc., F.R.S., Cavendish 
Professor of Experimental Physics, Cambridge.—London : Constable, 
1904. 


In 1902 the Corporation of Yale University came into possession of a fund 
given by the children of Mrs H. E. Silliman to establish an annual course 
of lectures as a memorial to their mother. ‘The lectures were to illustrate 
the wisdom of God as manifested in the natural and moral world, by the 
orderly presentation of the facts of nature or history, in the belief that the 
end of the foundation would be secured more effectively by such presentation 
than by any attempt to emphasise the elements of doctrine or of creed. 


Professor J. J. ‘Thomson was invited to cross the Atlantic last year to give 
the first course, and this book contains the substance of the lectures which 
he delivered. It makes a magnificent start for the lectureship, for it is a 
most fascinating work, full of brilliant suggestion, and, to the physicist, 
interesting in every page. 

It contains an account of the new ideas of the structure of matter which 
have been at the same time the guide and the outcome of the recent 
researches by Professor Thomson and his pupils, which have made the 
Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge the foremost school of physics of the 
present time. The larger book on The Conduction of Electricity through 
Gases, by the same author, published last autumn, contains a full account 
of the work done, not only at Cambridge, but by the whole army of in- 
vestigators throughout the world. But that is an account for the student 
of physics, who wishes to know in full detail both theory and experiment. 
This smaller work presents the general trend of the researches, and the new 
ideas of atomic structure to which they have led, in a form more accessible 
to the general reader. We have in it also later developments of the 
author’s ideas than in the larger work, and he takes us more into his confi- 
dence, so that we can almost see the ideas growing into form in his mind. 

I shall pass over the earlier chapters, though they are deeply interesting 
and important to the electrician, in that they open up a prospect of a new 
electrical theory based on the author’s conception of the part —_ by 

813 5 
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the lines of force by which Faraday taught us to represent electric actions, 
I shall only attempt a sketch of the theory of atomic structure which is 
set forth in the later chapters, a theory which may have interest for others 
than students of physics. 

In approaching this theory we must completely abandon the old idea 
of the atom as a little indivisible particle. We may still think of a speci- 
men of an elementary body such as hydrogen, or mercury, or gold, as con- 
sisting of minute units all alike in the same element, and the word “ atom,” 
though it no longer bears its original meaning, remains as a convenient 
name for one of these units. But the unit itself is of highly complex and 
composite structure. It can be broken up under certain conditions, and it 
is even possible that one element may break up into other elements, and 
that the transmutation of matter, so long a dream of the alchemists, may 
become a reality. 

We are to think of the forces which bind the various portions of the 
atom together as electric forces, and of the forces which bind the atoms 
together into compound molecules as also electric forces. This suggests 
that the atom may itself be electrical, and so we are led to attempt the 
identification of electricity with matter. Let us see how these specula- 
tions are the outcome of actual observation and experiment. Long ago, 
the decomposition of liquids by the electric current led to the idea 
that every molecule or group of atoms consists of a positively electrified 
part and a negatively electrified part, held together by electric attrac- 
tion. Indeed, if we assume the existence of molecules and atoms, or 
use them as the language in which we express physical facts, this appears 
to be the only interpretation we can put upon the observed phenomena. 
Thus, if two platinum plates are immersed in hydrochloric acid, and posi- 
tive electricity is supplied to one plate, while negative electricity is supplied 
to the other, the acid is torn asunder into hydrogen and chlorine. The 
hydrogen is pulled towards the negative plate, as if its atoms were positively 
charged, and the chlorine towards the positive plate, as if its atoms were 
negatively charged. On reaching the plates the charge of each is neutral- 
ised by the opposite electrification received from the plate to which it 
comes, and each constituent finally appears without any sign of electrifica- 
tion. Faraday further showed that the same weight of acid is always de- 
composed by the same charges of electrification put into the plates. 
Now, assuming that atoms exist, there are various concordant lines of 
research which enable us to calculate the number of atoms in a given 
weight of acid, so that Faraday’s result implies that each atom of 
hydrogen, as it moves towards the negative plate, has a definite positive 
charge, always the same, and each atom of chlorine moving in the 
opposite direction has always the same negative charge, numerically equal, 
though of opposite sign, to that in the hydrogen atom. If other com- 
pounds are torn asunder we may get other atoms than hydrogen or chlorine, 
but whatever the atom, the charge on it is either exactly equal to that on 
the hydrogen atom, or double or treble, or a small exact multiple of it. 
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So far we have ancient history. The starting-point of the new theory 
was a great discovery made by Professor Thomson when experimenting 
on the passage of the electric current through attenuated gases. If a 
current is driven between two metal plates in a closed glass tube containing 
a gas so highly rarefied that there is only perhaps a millionth part as much 
as would fill the tube at atmospheric pressure, then, as Varley and Crookes 
showed more than thirty years ago, a stream, or rather a hail, of negatively 
electrified matter rushes straight across the tube from the negative plate. 
Where this hail of negative matter strikes a surface it gives rise to the 
X-rays of Réntgen. If a magnet is held outside the tube, it acts on each 
charged particle while the particle is moving, just as it would on a wire 
carrying a current in the line of motion of the particle. The stream of 
particles is deflected from a straight course into a curve, and the deflection 
depends on the proportion of the mass of each particle to the charge it 
carries. 

Realising this dependence, Thomson, shortly after Réntgen’s grand 
discovery, set to work to determine the proportion of charge to mass, using 
a magnet of known strength to deflect the stream. But the deflection also 
depends on the speed of the particles. The magnetic experiment does not 
give this, so that a second experiment is needed, which we may here 
regard as one to determine the velocity. One such second experiment used 
by Thomson consisted in passing the stream between oppositely electrified 
plates. In this case also it was deflected, and a combination of the measure- 
ments of the two deflections gave him the ratio of charge to mass. Here 
was the great discovery. He obtained the startling result that the ratio 
of charge to mass was about a thousand times as great as in the hydrogen 
atom, when torn from its partner in liquid decomposition, and the still 
more startling result that it was the same whatever kind of gas was 
in the tube. Had the particles in the stream been the ordinary charged 
atoms which come to the plates when a liquid is decomposed by the 
electric current, the proportion of charge to mass would have been the 
same as that in such decomposition, and it would have differed for 
different atoms, being less for hydrogen than for oxygen or chlorine. 
The new discovery led at once to the supposition that the negatively 
electrified particles in the gas are mere minute fragments of atoms 
which have been torn away, but which have succeeded in carrying off 
the whole negative charge hitherto assigned to the atom. If we 
adopt the alternative supposition that the carriers of charge are complete 
atoms, we must further suppose that each has succeeded in collecting 
on itself the charges of many other atoms—in hydrogen, the charges 
of a thousand of its fellows, in oxygen, the charges of eight thousand, and 
so on. But this supposition is open to direct test. The negative particles 
can be produced outside a rarefied tube, and if they are in a space saturated 
with water vapour, a cloud forms, one droplet on each particle. By 
counting the number of drops in the cloud, and by measuring the total 
negative charge on the cloud, the charge on each drop, that is, the charge 
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on each negative particle, was found, and it came out to be the same as 
that on the hydrogen atom in liquid decomposition. The first supposition, 
then, is almost irresistible, that in the rarefied gas the atoms actually have 
small fragments torn away from them, that these carry with them the 
negative charge hitherto assigned to the complete atom, and that such 
fragments are exactly alike, whatever the atoms from which they are torn. 
Thomson terms the fragments “corpuscles.” In favour of their minuteness 
we have the observation, first made by Lenard, that they can pass to some 
extent through thin, apparently continuous plates of metal. We must 
imagine them so small that some members of the stream can find a free 
passage through the grosser molecules of the metal, just as some drops of 
rain in a shower can find their way down between the leaves of a tree. 

At first sight, then, the difference between atoms of different elements 
would appear to lie in the positively electrified part. As a trial hypothesis 
we might assume that the hydrogen atom consists of a big positive part 
which contains 7°29 ;ths of the mass, and constitutes the essentially hydro- 
gen part of the mass, and a little negative corpuscle which contains the 
other ;g/ygth part of the mass. The corpuscle is attracted by the positive, 
and no doubt revolves round it, but is detachable by appropriate forces. 
In the oxygen atom we should have a positive part sixteen times as heavy, 
with two detachable negative corpuscles, and so on. 

When an atom is positively electrified, we must imagine a negative 
corpuscle torn away, and the attempt of the remaining part to get it back 
or get one from some other atom is manifested in its positive electrification, 
an expression of its dissatisfaction with the deprivation from which it 
suffers. But an atom may have more than its normal complement of 
corpuscles. If it has one in excess it may attract another atom with a 
corpuscle wanting. This attraction is manifested in its negative electri- 
fication, an expression of its desire to share its riches with others. 

So far, an atomic system would appear to resemble such planetary systems 
as the Earth with her one moon, or Mars with his two moons, or Jupiter 
with his five moons. But to make the resemblance complete we should 
have to suppose an interchange of satellites possible. The Earth might 
steal a satellite from Mars, and Mars might go about dissatisfied till he 
could beg a satellite from Jupiter. Or if Jupiter had borrowed one from 
Saturn, Mars and Jupiter might unite to form a compound system with 
seven moons in all. 

Perhaps this astronomical idea of atomic structure goes nearly as far 
as mere electrical experiment will warrant. But a hypothesis is of very 
limited use if it is merely a working model of the facts upon which it is 
based. It has far greater value if it will work in such manner as to co- 
ordinate other facts, and if it will suggest new lines of research. No atomic 
model is of much value unless, for instance, it gives some account of the 
radiation of light. Now, on the planet and satellite theory, the big positive 
nucleus with one or two negative corpuscles circling round it would certainly 
give out waves. Every time a corpuscle went round, one wave would start 
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forth, the same in kind as the electric waves used in wireless telegraphy, 
but on an ultra-microscopic scale. There is every reason, too, to suppose 
that light consists of such minute electric waves. But the radiation sent 
out by a single corpuscle would be so considerable that there would be a 
rapid diminution in the energy of the system, and the corpuscle would 
move in a spiral orbit, nearing its primary at every revolution, and every 
revolution would occupy less time than the last. Thus it would send out 
shorter and shorter waves as it moved in, and the light would not be of 
the fixed character shown by spectrum analysis. The bright lines of a 
glowing gas would be changing from red through yellow to blue, till some 
fresh energy was imparted to the system, when they would jump back 
again to the red end, and once more travel down the spectrum towards the 
blue. Again, the complexity of the spectrum, the large number of fixed 
wave-lengths always present in the light sent out, implies complexity in 
structure far greater than that given by one or two corpuscles. Here, 
then, we have two requisites in a working model of the atom—a highly 
composite structure to account for the numerous kinds of waves emitted, 
and fixed times of revolution of the components to account for the fixity 
of length of each wave. 

Instead, then, of the planetary model, Thomson imagines a system of 
quite another type. His hydrogen atom consists, not of a single positive 
body with one corpuscle revolving outside it, but of a big sphere of 
uniformly distributed positive electrification, and a thousand negative 
corpuscles travelling, each in its own orbit, within the positive sphére. The 
total of positive electrification is equal to the sum of the negatives in the 
thousand corpuscles ; so the total charge of the atom is a thousand times 
greater than has hitherto been supposed. ‘The negative corpuscles repel 
each other, but the positive globe attracts them more. The time of revolu- 
tion of each corpuscle will then be nearly constant, and if one of them is 
disturbed it will give off waves very much of the character observed in the 
spectrum. A further point is that with such complexity energy will leak 
away in radiation much more slowly than from a system of the planetary 
type; this accords with observation. The author recognises fully that 
this model of the atom is very crude and imperfect. ‘The globe of positive 
electrification cohering and not scattering through mutual repulsion of its 
parts, not concentrating on the negative corpuscles, but remaining of uni- 
form electric density, not offering any resistance to the motion of the 
corpuscles, is contrary to all experience. We may feel sure that it is only 
a temporary expedient to secure such forces on the negative corpuscles as 
will keep them moving round the centre in fixed times. It will doubtless 
be replaced by some machinery more in agreement with experience. 

Even in its early form, however, the structure is wonderfully suggestive, 
in its co-ordination of physical and chemical facts. Its most remarkable 
feature is, perhaps, its identification of matter and electric charge. Matter 
is electric charge, or electric charge is matter, whichever way we like to put 
it, Some physicists may prefer the first statement; the man in the street 
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will certainly prefer the second. It has often been surmised that we might 
arrive at such identification, but the path to it was first pointed out by 
Thomson himself, in a celebrated paper written more than twenty years 
ago. Maxwell had already shown that upon his theory a moving electrified 
body would produce a magnetic field round itself, and would so be equiva- 
lent to a length of electric current. The energy of motion would therefore 
consist not only of the energy of the body carrying the charge, but also of 
the magnetic energy in the space round it. Rowland confirmed Maxwell's 
theory by a direct experiment in which a moving electrified body was 
shown to deflect a magnet near it. Thomson calculated the amount and 
distribution of the magnetic energy round a moving electrified sphere. 
He pointed out that if the motion of the sphere was increased, the 
magnetic energy was increased, and work had to be done, or energy had to 
be supplied, to give this increase. Thus there is difficulty of two kinds in 
moving a charged body, difficulty in setting the mass in motion and diffi- 
culty in setting the charge in motion. The first difficulty experienced is 
the root idea of ordinary mass or inertia; the second difficulty may be 
described by saying that the body has “electric mass” by virtue of its 
charge. Calculation showed that in the case of a sphere the magnetic 
energy is nearly all in the space just outside the sphere, within a few radii 
of it, and that the smaller the sphere the greater is the “electrical mass” 
for a given charge. If we make the sphere small enough, we may make its 
electrical mass as large as we please. 

Now let us apply this idea to the new atomic model. Let us take the 
hydrogen atom with its globe of positive electrification and the swarm of 
negative corpuscles circling inside it. We can estimate in various ways the 
outside dimensions of the system, and all these ways agree in saying that it 
is a little more than a thousand millionth of an inch across. This is the 
diameter we must assign to the globe of positive electrification. Now such 
a globe, even with the thousandfold atomic charge we have assigned to it, 
would possess no appreciable electric mass. It is far too large. But the 
corpuscles may be imagined to be mere dots in comparison, and if we 
suppose them to be little spheres somewhere about a thousand billionth of 
an inch in diameter, then we find that the thousand of them will, in all, 
possess electric mass equal to the actual mass of the atom. That is, the 
difficulty of changing the speed of a body of hydrogen is entirely accounted 
for by the difficulty of changing the speed of its negative corpuscular 
charges. ‘There is no need for the two kinds of mass, material and electric 
—the electric kind suffices. 

This is a great simplification. For we know by direct experiment that 
electric mass is a reality, and that the massiveness of a charge consists in 
the magnetic energy always present when it gets into motion. Further, 
we are obliged to suppose that all matter contains electric charges, and 
therefore that all matter possesses electric mass. It is a very real gain to 
know that this is the only kind of mass we need imagine. 

But there still remains that property of matter, whose investigation we 
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owe to Newton, the gravitation of mass towards mass. Electric forces as yet 
give no account of this. The model does not yet work so as to produce 
gravitation. That may be a future achievement. 

A most interesting feature of the new atomic structure consists in its 
suggestion that the difference of properties of different atoms is to be 
accounted for by the different arrangements of corpuscles rotating in rings 
inside the positive globe. This feature of the model is admirably illus- 
trated by a beautiful magnetic experiment devised by Alfred Mayer. A 
number of sewing needles are magnetised, stuck through little bits of cork, 
and floated vertically on water with their like poles upwards. The opposite 
pole of a strong bar magnet is brought down towards the surface of the 
water, and it is most fascinating to watch the needles arranging themselves 
in regular patterns under the attraction of the pole and their mutual 
repulsions. ‘The patterns change with every change in the number of 
needles. Three needles will arrange themselves at the corners of a triangle, 
4in a square, 5 in a pentagon. After this, there will be one or more 
needles inside and a ring outside. Thus 10 needles form a triangle inside, 
under the pole, with 7 at the corners of a heptagon outside; 20 needles 
have a triangle inside, a heptagon outside that, and a ring of 10 outside 
all; 35 give a triangle inside, round it a heptagon, round this again a ring 
of 13, and outside all a ring of 15. Here we have a model of the model 
imagined by Thomson, which anyone can make and study. 

Let us assume that the atomic arrangements are like those of Mayer’s 
magnets, and that the triangular arrangement of corpuscles has certain 
properties. We note that it occurs with 3, then recurs with 10, with 20, 
and with 35. The properties of the atom with 3 corpuscles may be 
expected to recur, then, in atoms with 10, 20, and 35 corpuscles, ascending in 
atomic weights. But the properties will not exactly recur, for the outer 
rings will modify them. Herein lies the suggestiveness of the structure. 
The arrangement of the elements according to the Periodic Law shows that 
they can be grouped in families, with likeness in property among members 
of the same family, the likeness being modified as the atomic weight 
increases. 

In Mayer’s experiment the needles are at rest. In the atomic model 
the corpuscles revolve in orbits round the centre of the positive globe, and 
this motion influences the figures. Thomson finds that certain figures are 
stable, or will persist, when the velocity in the orbits is sufficiently rapid. 
But, if the motion decreases, at a certain point instability comes in, and 
the figures change their forms. Such decrease of motion may be produced 
by the loss of energy by radiation of waves outwards, and the instability 
may result either in a rearrangement of the corpuscles into rings of different 
numbers, an “allotropic modification” of the element, or an actual 
expulsion of one or more corpuscles from the system, such expulsion as we 
appear to have in the radium class of elements. Even a greater convulsion 
may occur when the velocity slows down to the critical point, and a big 
piece of the atom may be flung away, as in the emanation from radium. 
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In a very remarkable paper in the March Philosophical Magazine, 
Professor Thomson develops the mathematical theory of the system which 
he has pictured. The difficulty of treatment increases greatly with the 
increase in the number of corpuscles in the atom, but by a most ingenious 
and powerful method he has succeeded in investigating the conditions for 
permanence of form with atoms containing as many as 60 or 70 corpuscles, 
The much greater numbers which we must ascribe to the real atoms are 
still beyond the reach of mathematics, and we must for the present be 
content with the analogies of such simpler systems as can be investigated. 
It is very interesting to note how the stability changes as the number of 
corpuscles increases from 59 to 67. Thus an atom with 59 corpuscles is 
very stable. It will not permanently lose or gain a corpuscle. One with 
60 can easily be so disturbed as to expel one, and thus show a single 
unbalanced positive charge. One with 61 can somewhat less easily expel 
two corpuscles, and so show a double unbalanced positive charge, and so on. 
Beginning at the other end, an atom with 67 corpuscles is stable, like the 
59 atom. One with 66 can easily hold an extra corpuscle, and so acquire a 
single negative charge. One with 65 can rather less easily hold two extra 
corpuscles, and so acquire a double negative charge. This very closely 
corresponds to what we have in real families of elements. Thus in the 
family beginning with helium, and passing with ascending atomic weight 
through lithium and beryllium to oxygen, thorium, and neon, helium 
is stable and refuses to combine. Lithium is electro-positive, and can com- 
bine as if it had a single positive atomic charge. Beryllium is also electro- 
positive, and can combine as if it had a double positive atomic charge. At 
the other end neon is stable and will not combine. Thorium, the last 
but one, is electro-negative, as if with a single negative charge ; oxygen, the 
last but two, electro-negative, as if with two negative charges; and the 
intermediate elements resemble the intermediate corpuscular systems. 
Here, then, is a very notable correspondence between the properties of the 
chemical elements and those of the new atomic structures by which they 
are represented. 

The remark will perhaps bear repetition, and indeed many repetitions, 
that such an atomic system as Professor Thomson has imagined is not to 
be tested by its reality. Its reality is beyond proof, and is in fact pro- 
foundly unimportant. Its value lies in the mental picture which it enables 
us to form of processes of which the details are beyond the range of our 
senses, in the number of different phenomena which it will represent, in the 
lines of research which it will suggest. It must be a good working model, 
working with machinery of which the action can be followed. Judged by 
these standards, the new atomic model is abundantly justified. We can 
easily picture it, at least in its essential feature of a swarm of corpuscles 
circling round a centre, and—no small advantage—we can illustrate it by 
Mayer’s experiment. It gives some account of radiation and the peculiarities 
of the spectrum. In some degree it explains mass. It gives a most sug- 
gestive account of the family likenesses among the elements. Above all, 
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perhaps, at the present moment, it enables us to picture the breaking up 
of the radio-active elements, which is the only interpretation we can put 
upon the startling properties which they reveal. Further, there is not the 
slightest doubt that in the minds of Professor Thomson and the band of 
brilliant workers of which he is the leader, it has served as a guide to new 
and most successful research. No small achievements for a hypothesis still 
in early infancy. 
J. H. Poyntine. 
University oF BirMinGcHaM. 





Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion. By J. E. Harrison.— 
Pp. 659. Cambridge University Press, 1903. 


TuE previous writings of Miss Harrison have led us to expect much when 
anew work issues from her pen, especially one of such compass and inten- 
tion as that which is now before us. We feel a certain pleasurable excite- 
ment in the sure anticipation of many ingenious hypotheses, many novel 
and bold suggestions, that will perturb the orthodoxy of learning, and will 
stimulate even those scholars whom they fail to convince. And certainly 
such anticipations are not belied by the Prolegomena. The main content 
of the book is, first, an examination of certain parts of primitive Greek 
ritual, and secondly, a survey of Orphism, especially in its relations to the 
Dionysiac worship. In her preface she explains that it is partly her object 
to fill a gap in existing English scholarship, for she is of opinion that in 
England “no serious attempt has been made to examine Greek ritual.” 
She may be reassured to know that this is not absolutely the case: that 
the serious students of Greek religion in England—their number is un- 
fortunately few, but is increasing—are sufficiently impressed with the deep 
importance of Greek ritual; and that they are well aware that Greek 
literature is not the sole source of evidence, and that the Homeric poems 
are not our earliest testimony. Nevertheless, they will always be keenly 
interested to know what Miss Harrison has to say about the subject. The 
main thesis which she aims in various ways to establish may be summarised 
thus :—In the soil of Greek religion we can and must distinguish an earlier 
from a later stratum ; on the one hand, a primitive ritual which is mainly 
magical, aiming at purification and the aversion of ghosts and evil in- 
fluences that flutter around us like malarial bacilli, and is therefore by 
nature dark and gkpomy, being dedicated to the ghostly powers of the 
lower world and—when it recognises gods at all—to the Geo: "Arorpémaot, 
who were originally nothing but the ghosts of evil whom the ritual 
sought to avert; the formula of its sacrifice, when the idea of sacrifice is 
developed, is “Do ut abeas”: on the other hand, the “Olympian” ritual 
of which Homer and Pindar are prophets, a ritual not of “ Aversion ” but 
“Tendance” (Qepaz7reia), cheerful, familiar, self-confident, in which the 
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sacrifice is a gift offered to the gods, who on certain occasions can be 
attracted to feast with the worshipper; the formula of this sacrifice is 
“Do ut des,” and we miss in it the deep sense of sin and the necessity of 
atonement: these two rituals belong to two different layers of population, 
the first, which may be called chthonic, being aboriginal, the second, which 
is the “ Olympian,” coming from the north and laying itself over the earlier, 
but never blending organically with it: from the dark ghost-world of the 
first, an inarticulate religious protoplasm, emerge by a process which is 
called the “making of a goddess” or “the making of a god” certain 
definite anthropomorphic forms, some local hero-gods, but chiefly goddesses, 
conceived usually as mother and maid or mother and daughter: this 
stage of evolution corresponds to a matriarchal society, where the woman 
was dominant in the family, and the goddess in cult: this more primitive 
social-religious system was partly suppressed by the “Olympian” patri- 
archal bourgeoisie, but not wholly, for “the real religion in the sixth and 
even fifth century of the main bulk of the people was one of fear and 
deprecation, not cheerful tendance,” and by the fifth century the 
“ Olympian puppet-show was played out”: the study of the lower stratum 
is the really important task for the student of Greek religion, because this 
alone explains the mysteries which, “ when informed by the new spirit of 
the religions of Dionysos and Orpheus, lent to Greece its deepest and most 
enduring religious impulse”: the last word of Greek religion was Orphism, 
which gave to the Eleusinia whatever of strength and spiritual significance 
those rites possessed ; the only real gods in Greece were Bacchus and Eros, 
and Orphism was true religion in the sense that “it was the worship of 
the real mysteries of life, of potencies (Saiuoves) rather than of personal 
gods.” 

These are theses of evident importance for comparative religion ; they 
are meant to be taken quite seriously, and are stated with boldness, 
occasionally with brilliance, and with an earnest, even passionate, conviction 
that often approaches dogmatism. A fair judgment of them is only 
attainable through long and laboured research on the same and connected 
lines ; and it is only after two careful readings of the whole treatise that I 
venture to express my opinion that the writer has failed in that which 
must be the test and the basis of any authoritative work, the collection and 
the evaluation of evidence. The intellectual apparatus necessary to such 
a task must be furnished partly by the study of ancient literature, including 
inscriptions, partly by the study of monuments, partly by wide acquaintance 
with the modern facts of anthropology. The study of ancient literature 
demands accurate translation, a faculty of reasonable interpretation, and @ 
Quellen-Kritik, or the power of estimating the differing value of authorities; 
and to these must be added for the present purpose some knowledge of 
comparative philology, for one obvious way of distinguishing between 
aboriginal and alien, between pre-Hellenic and Hellenic strata, would be 4 
careful examination of the religious names that belong to the two different 
deposits. In all this part of the necessary mental equipment Miss Harrison 
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has here shown herself deficient. She almost staves off criticism, indeed, by 
afrank admission that she is no philologist ; but she exposes herself to it 
by dabbling in derivations, by consulting and accepting the guesses of 
amateurs, and by drawing important deductions from impossible or at best 
hopelessly unprovable—and therefore gratuitous—etymologies. The most 
silient examples are perhaps afforded by her etymologising concerning 
Acta, AumodXea, “AvOeorjpia. As regards the two first words, she 
endeavours to detach them from the stem that forms the name of the 
chief Indo-Germanic god, as for theological reasons she endeavours to 
exclude him from the ritual which they designate. Her scepticism in regard 
to Arasta arises from the proved length of the first vowel, but would 
disappear in the light of further knowledge concerning the phonetic 
efects of the disappearance of a digamma before certain vowels (in some 
of her other derivations the difference between long and short vowels 
does not trouble her when it should): hence A:doia for her is the Curse- 
ritual, Dipolia—of which, it should be noted, the right form is AwzoAea, 
undoubtedly the festival of Zeus Polieus—becomes, according to her 
suggestion, a “ Plough-curse”—a suggestion that defies the formative law 
of Greek compounds. ‘There looms upon us a word hitherto unknown in 
Greek vocabulary, diov, “a curse,” and a spirit of evil can be described as 
a “Dian demon.” For her etymological explanation of ’AvOcornpia—as 
derived from ava and the stem es, which appears in OéccacOa, meaning to 
“pray” or “ conjure ”—Dr Verrall is responsible ; and she is not aware that 
his guess ignores the fact that ava in compounds does not suffer “ apokope” 
in Attic-Ionic, except in a few words, such as avOeua, which are taken over 
from poetry. And if we give to “AvOeorjpia the verbal sense which she 
is rightly informed should belong to it, and interpret it as “the ritual 
which causes the earth to bloom,” it accords sufficiently with her theory of 
the festival. There is no space here to discuss her other excursions into 
this dangerous field: her hypotheses concerning Bposos, the Beer-god, and 
tpaywdia, the Beer-song, founder on difficulties other than philological : 
these and similar ones, though put down seriously, are only jeua esprit. 
More important still is a certain deficiency in her scholarship, which is 
often the cause of mistranslation and misunderstanding of texts: (p. 195) 
Ksch, Prom. Vinct. 800, ec wvoas, “none may behold and bear their 
breathing blight,” such use of ée: for avée€era: being unknown in Attic ; 
(p. 424) Aisch. Fr. 123, xax rovs’ Exwve Bpirov icxvaivwy xpove, “ thereat 
he drank the Bporov and waxed strong,” as if icyvaivew were the same as 
isxvew ; (p. 534) the well-known words in Demosthenes, De Corona, éxt rw 
undéva momore THAKovT dAoAVEG ceuvuvouevos, “ pluming yourself that 
no one has ever before uttered such words” (the context alone might have 
saved her from this). Other examples might be quoted, but some argu- 
ment, for which this is not the place, would in some cases be needed to prove 
the error. In a quaint note on a book by Dr Taylor (p. 569), she appears 
tomake light of minor verbal inaccuracies; but her inaccuracies are not 
winor, and are more than verbal. Wrong meanings, forced and often 
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mystic significance, sub-conscious intentions, are attached to words and 
phrases that a fuller knowledge of the author and a more careful com- 
parison of contexts would rule out; but a list of these could only be 
given and discussed in a philological journal. And many obvious slips 
and wrong references betray the haste with which the book has been 
written off. The eighth day of the month is given as the birthday of 
Apollo from Plutarch (p. 501), though Plutarch definitely mentions 
the seventh day, and a short study of Apolline ritual impresses upon 
our memory the seventh as his sacred and natal day, whence the god was 
specially called “he of the seventh day.” Again, in her account of the 
Anthesteria, which contains much that is really valuable and interesting, 
her view of the ritual of the dead is mainly based on an important citation 
from the historian Theopompos given by a scholiast whom she quotes, from 
which she gathers that the people religiously refrained from eating the 
offerings to the ghosts. But she has not noted that Dindorf, who publishes 
the scholia, mentions another scholiast (G. Venice) who gives the passage 
from Theopompos in a far more perfect form, which makes it clear that the 
people all partook of these offerings; and this sole fact—which was quite 
easy for a little research to discover—nullifies a great part of her theory. 
We are puzzled by a statement on p. 477, a censure on Pindar as incapable 
of rising to the height of the Orphic sentiment, “ Werde was du bist”: is 
there some irony intended, or is the writer unaware that Pindar, and no 
Orphic mystic, is the very author of the phrase of which the German is 
a translation—Téva ofos éoai (Pyth. 2, 183)? 

These and many similar examples, as well as the writer’s own frank 
and modest acknowledgments, compel us to conclude that her reading of 
the classical texts has been too fragmentary and desultory to enable her to 
speak with full authority on the great problems she has selected to handle. 
And one most serious drawback on the literary side is the absence of any 
ethnological study, a drawback which she herself acknowledges, and which 
is perhaps both the cause and the effect of a defective sense in her of his- 
torical reasoning. ‘The general theory of the work can only be approached 
in the light of some reasoned hypothesis concerning the people of the “old 
order” and the people of the new. Which of the two were of Hellenic 
speech? Apparently the new people; yet Meilichios is said to belong to the 
old stratum, and as a god or demon to be older than Zeus; but his name is 
as Hellenic as the name of Zeus, and obviously of somewhat later formation. 
And none of her Pantheon of the old order—with the possible exception 
of Hyakinthos—has a clearly un-Hellenic name. Were the aborigines, then, 
Hellenes? Here is a grave “ Aryan” problem which is never faced by the 
writer. The task of tracing the correlations of cult-evidence and ethno- 
graphy requires exact training in historical criticism. She only occasion- 
ally attempts it, and never seriously ; a striking example of bad argumenta- 
tion in this line is her conclusions about AZakus (p. 611): he is ranked as 
a hero of the old or pre-Achzean order, because within the marble precinct 
of the Aiakeion at Aigina there was an altar which was said to be the 
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tomb of Hakus. But if any hero has the right to be called Achzan, it is 
this AZakus, as he was merely the eponymous ancestor of the Aakide, 
who came from the Achzan country of Phthiotis, and was consecrated as 
the priest of the specially Achzan god, Zeus Hellanios. 

The whole of her religious exposition is deeply infected by her socio- 
logical theories concerning matriarchy. It would be a great gain to the 
book if the names “ matriarchy” and “matriarchal” could be expunged 
wherever they occur; they occur with wearisome frequency and in strange 
places. Her knowledge of this very important anthropological question is 
derived, according to her own statement, from a short but brilliant article 
by Professor Tylor in the Nineteenth Century of 1896. But it has profited 
her nothing, nor has she taken to herself the lesson which it might have 
taught her, that “ matriarchy” does not at all demand or imply the rule of 
women. No anthropologist living or dead is responsible for the amazing 
vision of a matriarchal earth which reveals itself in these pages: of the time 
when no child necessarily knew his own father; when Zeus was not yet 
come “ with his virtuous thunderbolt” (p. 566), to destroy free love; when 
there was mere ovupugis, but no yaos, nor “ the squalor of domestic happi- 
ness”; when women, being in power, evolved goddesses after their own 
image, the mother and the maid, or Amazonian deities like Athena, who 
touk “ matriarchal” baths to restore their virginity (pp. 312, 315), or if the 
women tolerated a male divinity, they always endeavoured to keep him an 
infant (pp. 561-562). Stript of its extravagances, the theory may be soberly 
stated that the prominence of goddess-worship and matriarchy . mutually 
imply each other ; many students of comparative religion, myself among them, 
have at times held this view. I now believe it to be fallacious, for reasons that 
I have recently set forth.! And even if the theory was as true of ancient 
maternal communities as it is certainly not true of those that now exist, there 
is nothing but evidence of the thinnest texture to suggest that prehistoric 
Athens, Crete, and the Thrako-Phrygians were in the “ maternal” condi- 
tion. Miss Harrison’s dogma concerning a “ matriarchal” religion in Crete 
is based mainly on a Cretan seal discovered by Mr Arthur Evans, which 
she reproduces ; but she ignores the evidence from another published seal 
from Gnossus, of equal importance, which shows us a prominent male divinity 
coming from the sky and receiving worship. It would be a boon to herself 
and others, who value Miss Harrison’s work, if she would consent to recon- 
sider her whole theory touching this matter in the light of wider reading. 
She is evidently deeply attached to it, and it sometimes inspires such 
passion in her as usually finds vent at meetings on women’s rights: the 
Eschylean Athena is bitterly rebuked as “the Lost Leader” for her “ shame- 
ful betrayal” in her utterance, “I am all for the Father.” Moreover, the 
writer brings strong theological animus to her work, and in reading her 
pages one misses the quiet, unprejudiced temper of science. She defends 
Sabazianism against Demosthenes, and Cybele-Attis mysteries against 
Bishop Clemens, whom, though more discriminating than most of the 

1 In Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1904, 
Vox. II.—No, 4. 54 
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Christian propagandists that opposed Paganism, she accuses of “ ignorant 
blasphemy,” because he attacked the impurities of those mysteries: “blas- 
phemy” is in any case a strange word here, for we presume that no one 
now believes in Cybele, and Miss Harrison’s view concerning the innocence 
of the impure element in ancient ritual will not bear philosophic scrutiny. 
Her attitude towards the Olympian religion is usually contemptuous; 
she believes that it was on the whole “ played out by the fifth century 
B.c.,” yet the private inscriptions and dedications, the best statistics 
of the people’s religion, do not justify this belief: nor do her scattered 
remarks on the various personages of it reveal much research, or any 
appreciation of its contributions to civilisation. A careful study of Homer 
and Apolline ritual does not incline one to accept her statement that the 
Homeric religion and the “Olympians” knew nothing of atonement and 
purification, nor will the student of the ordinary state religion be willing 
to allow that her formula “Do ut des” expresses by any means the whole 
truth about its cultus. A different view has been presented in a recent 
article in this Journal. The sharp line she draws, prompted by a passage 
in Isocrates, between the Olympians and the Qeot amorpomao or 
“chthonic” powers, was not drawn so strictly in actual cult; many of 
the high gods become quasi-chthonic, and cereal wineless offerings and 
méXavot, devoted, as she thinks, mainly to the dead and the lower powers, 
belonged to the higher also; and she ought at least to have reckoned with 
the hypothesis that this fusion of ideas and ritual belonging to the upper 
and to the lower world may have already been accomplished by many of 
the cults before they invaded the territory of Greece; also that many of 
the deities arrived fully developed, having already taken over much magic 
ritual, such as the Thesmophoria, which was well known in Europe, and 
which was not necessarily pre-religious—as she deems it—though perhaps 
originally non-religious. Many of her leading theories must escape dis- 
cussion here, partly because there is no space, partly because she does not 
discuss them herself. She accepts the Spencerian theory of the develop- 
ment of gods from ghosts; but she must know there are some who do not, 
and she brings no new arguments in its support. She accepts Usener’s 
theory of an “adjectival” period of religious forms preceding concrete 
polytheism, and believes that to this earlier period such shadowy forms as 
Kourotrophos and Meilichios belonged. She does not seem to be aware 
that there are flaws in this theory. She reduces it almost ad absurdum by 
her suggestion that Apollo Genetor (“the Father”) of Delos was a fusion 
of Apollo and an old deity in Delos called “Genetor”: who, if there were 
any, were the inhabitants of Delos before the Ionians arrived, is a question 
that she does not consider. Her account of the ritual of the dead is mainly 
good and sound, but her formula “ Do ut abeas” fails to apply as an axiom: 
the great fear of the departed spirit was probably a later growth ; for much 
Mycenwan evidence shows us the earlier desire of communion with the 
dead, which is not fear, and the Anthesteria and other ritual attest the 
sense of fellowship which prompted to the occasional eating a sacramental 
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meal with the spirit of one’s kindred. Finally, she suggests many parallels 
between Greek paganism and Christianity, but she fails to pursue them with 
criticism or precision: for instance, on page 553 it is implied that a 
doctrine like the Immaculate Conception was familiar to the pre-Christian 
Greeks; but all that the facts warrant us in saying is that a goddess who 
in some places was called Ilap@évos or Kopy—the latter title meaning 
“Girl” or “ Daughter,” not “ Maiden”—might in certain legends bear a 
child: but in this there was nothing necessarily mystic or miraculous. 

Her best work is her account of Orphism, though she fails to prove, as 
others have failed, that Orphism penetrated into the inner circle of the 
mysteries. 

The whole book is attractive because of its vitality and happy flashes 
of imagination; at the same time it is provocative and disappointing 
because of its animus and uncritical temper, and because so little in this 
complex tangle of facts is discussed and argued out au fond. 


L. R. Farne.t. 
Exeter Co.tiece, Oxrorp. 





La pensée religieuse au sein du Protestantisme libéral.— 
A. N. Bertrand.—Paris : 1903. 


Tae circumstances of the production of this work give it exceptional value. 
At the meeting of the Association of Liberal Clergy of France at Lasalle 
last year, a young member of the conference, M. Bertrand, read a paper on 
the deficiencies and possibilities of advanced Protestantism. ‘The confer- 
ence thought so highly of the discourse that they decided to publish it to 
the world. 

The paper is decidedly the work of a candid friend, who, while having 
i0 doubts as to his own sympathies with advanced liberal thought in 
religion, sees its weak side—a line, I may observe, somewhat resembling that 
taken by Mr Jacks in the January number of the Hibbert Journal. 

M. Bertrand begins with a brief history of liberal Protestantism in 
France. He shows how, during the last century, starting from the teach- 
ing of Kant and Schleiermacher, it produced first a school of rationalism, in 
vhich the most prominent name is that of Athanase Coquerel pére, and 
text a reaction in a more supernaturalist direction, led by Samuel Vincent. 
He goes on to sketch the positions taken up by the great teachers of the 
latter part of last century, Scherer, Bouvier, A. Sabatier, Albert Réville, 
and the reactions of the school of history and the school of psychology. 

But the part of the book most interesting to us is that in which 
M. Bertrand sets himself to sketch the weaknesses and defects of the liberal 
theology. He distinguishes between the defects which arise from the 
filings of the advanced leaders, and those which belong to the movement 
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itself. The former belong to the imperfect nature of man—want of co 

and initiative, an imperfect comprehension of the circumstances of the age, 
indolence and superficiality. The latter, according to M. Bertrand, are 
mainly three. 

The greatest of all defects of liberal Protestantism is, according to the 
author, its want of spontaneity, by which he means its too negative char- 
acter, its want of courage and initiative. Those who leave the orthodox 
ranks, he observes, are apt to be at once attacked by their friends for 
rejecting this or that doctrine. They try to justify themselves, and in so 
doing become absorbed. The holders of the new views “ have been obliged 
to enter on the field of dogma ; they have begun to discuss the conclusions 
regarded by their adversaries as essential; and, by a strange yet natural 
optical delusion, they have soon come themselves to consider this refuta- 
tion as the essential part of their programme.” “The liberals have replied ; 
they have allowed themselves to be enticed on to the enemy’s ground, 
have adopted their way of considering questions by means of discursive 
reasoning only ; and thus the movement, which was not at first rationalist, 
has in time become so.” 

The further defects of the liberal theology, its want of due ponderation, 
and its want of homogeneity, spring largely from this unfortunate bias, 
against which M. Bertrand works with all his force. The plan of campaign 
which he recommends is what he calls the throwing aside of rationalism, 
the forsaking of theology for religion, the abandonment of abstract 
reasoning for an appreciation of the religious life and the feelings in which 
it is rooted—in a word, an appeal from the theoretical to the practical 
reason. 

The supersession of rationalism by pragmatism seems to be a process 
going on more or less in all the liberal churches. It is evident that 
M. Bertrand is largely influenced by the writings of M. A. Sabatier. “The 
great danger of rationalism is that, if we allow ourselves to be carried 
away by it, liberalism will become a movement no longer religious but 
philosophic or theologic.” It is thus that the movement of M. Renouvier 
and his friends came to an end. What is wanted is not keener criticism, 
but more faith, greater activity, more life. 

Yet from both the great schools of liberal theology which now prevail 
M. Bertrand would seek aid for the free working of the spirit of faith. 
The school of historic criticism reminds us that there is work in religion 
for the intellect as well as for the impulses. It is mainly concerned with 
two things—the restoration of the authority of the fact, the bestowal on 
thought of rigorous exactitude. It has often failed through the use in 
historic science of the methods only suitable in the sciences of nature. 
Hence one-sidedness and superficiality. “In particular, in the criticism 
of dogma, the historic school has sometimes shown narrowness. It has 
examined the conclusions of the traditional dogmatics, and found there 
only vain formule rising out of a blind desire of speculation and reasoning. 
But ought not criticism itself to suggest that we should discern between 
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dogmas? Certainly some are vain: are there not others which express— 
well or ill—feelings specifically Christian, and even essential to Christianity ?” 
“Take, for example, the dogma of the Trinity, and that of the divinity 
of Christ. Can one place these on the same footing? Who does not see 
that the first is derived, secondary, based only on speculative ideas, while 
it is otherwise with the second?” “We must distinguish between what 
may be called ontological dogmas and experimental dogmas.” 

All this appears to me both interesting and sound. There exists a 
school, to which one is sometimes disposed to refer even Professor Harnack, 
which regards all dogma as more or less a corruption of pure primitive 
teaching. And there is a school, of which M. Loisy may be said to be 
representative, which regards dogma as something lying apart from history, 
and to be received by faith on authority. To both schools M. Bertrand’s 
distinguo comes with much appropriateness. I would even venture to 
carry it a step further, and to say that not only must we distinguish 
between the dogmas which are mere intellectual creations, and those which 
area rendering of experience, but we must also endeavour to discern between 
good and evil in the case of the latter. Granted that these doctrines of 
Christianity are expressions of life, yet life itself has been, even in the 
Christian Church, by no means always directed by the spirit and ideals of 
the Master. To suppose that the Church has always been supernaturally 
guided towards what is right in doctrine is just as unreasonable and un- 
historical as to suppose that the writers of the Gospels were supernaturally 
led to what was true in fact. 

As might have been expected, M. Bertrand’s sympathies are with the 
psychological school even more than with the historic. He rightly sees 
that we need alike in religion an observational psychology which plunges 
into the recesses of the human heart, and a historic psychology which 
examines and analyses the great works of the mighty religious writers of 
the past. “ Religious thought must endeavour to penetrate the inner life 
of the great Christians who have had a richer religious life than we, 
especially of those who have been nearer to the source of all Christian 
experience.” And the faculty of religious cognition is by no means a 
purely intellectual faculty ; according to Michel Nicholas, “ on ne connait 
son Dieu que dans la mesure ot: on lui ressemble.” 

M. Bertrand, I think, mentions Mr William James but once ; but the 
countrymen of M. Sabatier have no great necessity for seeking illumina- 
tion and guiding from other countries. M. Bertrand’s work is in itself 
pleasing, and it comes to us as the expression of a tendency among the 
liberal Protestants of France, who, though few, exercise in their own 
country an influence out of proportion to their small numbers. 


Percy GARDNER. 
Oxrorp, 
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The Origin and Propagation of Sin. WHulsean Lectures, 1901-2. The 
Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sim. By the Rev. 
F. R. Tennant.—Cambridge University Press. 


Mr Tennant tells us, in the preface to his first volume, that his lectures 
embody an attempt to “supply a criticism of the implications of a tradi- 
tional doctrine, and a restatement of so much of its essential meaning as 
can be retained” (viii.). Modern theology, he says, “retains original sin, 
but repudiates original guilt.” “Consequently,” he adds, “some have 
roundly asserted that what is called original sin is not sin” (20). With 
this assertion Mr Tennant appears entirely to agree. “'The actuality of 
sin is derived solely from the individual will influenced by its social 
environment” (117). “Apart from the conscious volition of a person 
there is no such thing as moral goodness or badness. The term ‘sin’ and 
its derivatives can only be applied to the issues of will” (161). “ Inherited 
organic nature . . . . contains no moral element whatever ” (119), but only 
“the material out of which sin is made by the will” (170). ‘According to 
evolutionary doctrine, man’s constitution is at first simply animal. He 
inherits the tendencies of the stock, the original material of impulse and 
emotion out of which sin is soon easily made; but that, as a matter of 
science, is the normal and inevitable constituent of the common nature in 
which we all have kinship or solidarity, and, as a matter of Ethics, is 
neutral, indifferent, and non-moral They are simply the conditions 
which render virtue and vice equally a possibility when will and conscience 
have been acquired” (114). ‘Evil is not the result of a transition from 
the good, but good and evil are alike voluntary developments of what is 
ethically neutral” (115). “There is every reason to believe that the 
awakening of man’s moral sense or sentiment, his discovery of a law by 
which he came to know sin, was an advance accomplished by a long series 
of stages. Consequently the origin of sin, like other so-called origins, was 
also a gradual process rather than an abrupt and inexplicable plunge. 
The appearance of sin, from this point of view, would not consist in the 
performance of a deed such as man had never done before, and of whose 
wickedness, should he commit it, he was previously aware ; it would rather 
be the continuance in certain practices, or the satisfying of natural im- 
pulses, after they were first discovered to be contrary to a recognised 
sanction of rank as low as tribal custom. The sinfulness of sin would 
gradually increase from zero; and the first sin, if the words have any mean- 
ing, instead of being the most heinous, and the most momentous in the 
race’s history, would rather be the least significant of all” (91). 

I. (a) Mr Tennant concludes that “the organic unity of the race per- 
tains directly only to the material side of our constitution. Heredity, in 
the strict sense of inheritance by birth or descent, . . . . cannot take place 
‘in the region of the spiritual personality’” (34). These last words are 
quoted from a note in Dr Gore’s Epistle to the Romans, which Mr Tennant 
interprets as ‘Traducian. Now, Traducianism, according to Mr Tennant, 
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involves “ materialistic and impossible metaphysics of mind” (35, foot- 
note). He endorses Professor Ladd’s opinion that to “ speak of parents trans- 
mitting their minds to their offspring, in part or in whole, is to use words 
that have no assignable meaning ” (32-33). He does so, apparently, because 
we cannot regard the soul as having extension in space, nor can we “con- 
ceive of it as a matter-like entity capable of self-division and reproduction 
such as we attribute to a unicellular plant” (32). But, evidently, Mr 
Tennant does not hold the Sankhya doctrine of a sterile plurality of un- 
created souls. He admits that the number of existing personalities can be 
increased. How, then, is the increase brought about? Mr Tennant tells 
us: * The only view of the origin of the soul which is consistent with the 
observed facts of experience and with the metaphysics which ethical theism 
can embrace is a form of Creationism refined of the crudities incidental to 
its popular statement, such as is taught by Lotze. The soul, according to 
this philosopher, is, as it were, a ‘ uniformly maintained act of God,’ begotten 
from Himself when the organism with which it is destined to be associated 
has been prepared” (33). But, surely, this involves difficulties which are 
essentially identical with those that Mr Tennant thinks decisive against 
Traducianism. It is true that, according to Lotze, God is the immediate 
agent in the production of new personalities, whereas, according to Tra- 
ducianism, the productive agents are individual human personalities ; but, 
according to each doctrine, we have the creation of spirit by spirit, and if 
in the idea of personality there be nothing inconsistent with the thought 
of production by the Divine Spirit,—which, after all, must be a kind of 
reproduction,—why must we deem it inconceivable that the human spirit 
can reproduce itself ? 

(5) Weismann’s doctrine of the non-transmission of acquired modifica- 
tions seems to Mr Tennant to place another difficulty in the way of 
Traducianism. But, if acquired modifications be not transmitted, it is, as 
we are led to believe, because of an initial separation between the somato- 
plasm and the: germ-plasm. Mr Tennant, who, because he accepts 
“Christian presuppositions,” may be presumed to believe in the existence 
of spirit as a distinct entity, should, therefore, show reason for believing 
that an essentially similar distinction exists in the “spiritual personality.” 
If he cannot, his argument rests only upon a gratuitously supposed and 
unconfirmed analogy. It may perhaps be said that this is only forensic 
disputation—that soul and body are probably not so distinct as this 
criticism presupposes them to be, and that the question of “ transmission ” 
or “non-transmission” “in the domain of the spiritual personality ” 
cannot be adequately discussed without also discussing the more funda- 
mental question of the relation of soul to body. True, but Mr Tennant 
nowhere raises the ulterior question, and the course of my criticism is of 
necessity determined by the limitations and presuppositions of his argument. 

(c) Mr Tennant appears to think that a doctrine can be proved invalid 
by the history of its formation. “It will be plain,” he says, “that if the 
hature of the Fall-story and of its inspiration be altogether different from 
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what it was assumed to be during the time in which the doctrines based 
upon it were elaborated, the validity of such doctrines will be impugned ” 
(26, note). He thinks that “a historical study of the development of the 
doctrines” examined in his lectures—“ a taking of them to pieces, as it 
were, to show the nature of their material and the processes by which they 
have been constructed ”"—furnishes “one of the best criterions of their 
validity and finality” (viii.). But, in so far as this makes genesis the 
determinant of validity, does it not involve either an ignoring or a radical 
misapprehension of the idea of doctrinal development? A “ Logic of 
Doctrinal Development” does not appear to be wholly beyond the joint 
resources of philosophy and theology. But perhaps Mr Tennant would 
say that such a “ Logic” would destroy the category of “authority”? 
I do not think so. Transform—or shall we say “ transfigure ” ?—that 
category such a Logic certainly might, but I cannot bring myself to think 
that even the most complete loyalty to it would require us to abandon the 
thought of authoritative doctrine. 

(d) In justice to himself, Mr Tennant ought to have made it clearer 
wherein his doctrine of man differs from that of “Naturalism.” It is 
obvious that he is not a “ Naturalist,” and yet his account of the origin of 
sin contains nothing that decisively marks him as anything else. Man, 
apparently, was at first “lawless, impulse-governed organism ”—“ flesh ” 
before he became “spirit” (11). ‘ According to evolutionary doctrine,” 
which Mr Tennant seems unreservedly to accept, “ man’s constitution ” 
was at first “simply animal” (114), and the awakening of his moral con- 
sciousness found him “ heavily weighted with his inherited load, not, indeed, 
of abnormal and corrupted nature, but of non-moral and necessary animal 
instinct and self-assertive tendency” (11). On a later page we find it 
suggested that man’s physical nature is “ necessarily endowed with instincts, 
appetites, and impulses, with self-assertive tendencies inevitably accompany- 
ing the capacity to feel pleasure and pain” (92). Morality, we are told, is 
a “social creation, not a ready-made endowment of the individual ” (88), 
and the account given, in the passage already quoted from p. 91, of the 
“awakening of man’s moral sense” does not seem distinguishable, in any 
important particular, from the account given of that awakening by 
“Naturalism.” By the “nature” of man, Mr Tennant means man’s “ con- 
genital endowments.” “The word chiefly refers, therefore, to man’s animal 
and sensuous organisation, his instincts and inborn springs of impulse, his 
undeveloped mental faculties” (172). We read, indeed, of “the acquisi- 
tion and superposition of a ‘higher nature’” (93), but of that “higher 
nature” and the origin of it no account is given. 

II. The Christian doctrine of sin finds its natural complement in a 
doctrine of judgment. Now, this judgment, even as set forth in those 
words which Christian faith accepts as most authoritative, is so momentous 
—its consequences are so tremendous—that, whenever, in more recent 
times, Christian thinkers have attempted to connect this doctrine of “ the 
last things” with the fundamental conceptions reached by ethical inquiry, 
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they. have felt constrained so to define the ethical ground of condemnation 
as to exclude from it everything for which the individual, as an ethical 
personality, cannot be held completely and solely responsible. In this way 
they have reached the conclusion that—to quote once more Mr Tennant’s 
words—* the actuality of sin is derived solely from the individual will,” and 
that “ the term ‘sin’ and its derivatives can only be applied to the issues 
of will.” 

With this, of course, there can be no quarrel. But yet we may fairly 
ask whether this predominance of the thought of a judgment to come has 
not unnecessarily and harmfully narrowed much of the ethical thinking of 
Christendom. 

We are told—in words that, although only of denominational authority, 
may yet be taken as expressing a catholic belief—that “the chief end of 
man is to glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever.” But the perfect glory 
of the perfect God can be fully set forth only in life as perfect as His own, 
and the full beatitude of His nearer presence can be known, can be “en- 
joyed,” only by natures in which receptivity is not limited by defect of 
sympathy. The small-heartedness that issues in meanness, the hardness 
that prevents charity, the narrowness that is unresponsive to thought’s 
higher wisdom—these things obscure the glory that man should make 
manifest, and to these the Beatific Vision itself would bring only inappre- 
ciative unrest. And yet these things belong to that “nature” which Mr 
Tennant accepts as “ given,” and which, he tells us, is not in itself a proper 
subject for ethical censure—for either praise or blame. 

It is obvious that our ethical thought upon “the last things” must 
include more than the idea of judgment, and whatever that implies. We 
must find room in it for the conception of man’s completeness, and, in our 
interpretation of the Christian economy of grace, we must set that economy 
forth as ancillary to that completeness, and not simply as instrumental in 
Redemption. 

If we do this, it may not be necessary to revise our definition of sin, 
but it will certainly be necessary to recognise that man needs to be 
“saved,” not only from his sins, but also from things that are not sins— 
from shortcomings and limitations that hinder the full and harmonised 
expression of the manhood that is potentially his. But tle more earnestly 
we endeavour—each one in his own life and his own character—to define 
and to meet this wider need, the deeper will be our sense of our individual 
sinfulness, and the less restricted will appear the range of sin. 

I do not say that Mr Tennant adheres to the old-fashioned “ faculty” 
psychology, but his words suggest that psychology. He speaks as though 
the will were a separate power—almost as though it were a separate entity 
—that makes use, ab extra, for good or for ill, of habits and capacities 
brought into being independently of its own activity.!| But, surely (if I 

1 Mr Tennant’s account of “the empirical origin of sin” more than once recalled to 


my mind that conception of spiritual existence without content which seems to be a 
characteristic result of more than one line of Eastern thought. 
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may assume, as Mr Tennant does, the validity of Christian presuppositions), 
no human habit can be formed, no human capacity can be developed or 
exercised, without conation, without some determination of man’s “ free” 
spiritual activity ? Now, it is precisely such determined activity that con- 
stitutes concrete “ will.” 

The tremendous consequences of a final condemnation at the Last 
Assize have led men to insist that ethical judgment can properly pass only 
upon that which is the result of deliberate or, at least, conscious choice, 
The righteousness of God, they have said, will condemn, not the wrong 
that is done involuntarily, but only the sin that implies a consentient will. 
And some have found relief in this thought, as though it narrowed the 
grounds of judgment. Some, too, have found more than relief: they have 
found more or less of content—of contentment with their present estate. 
In ordinary lives the moments of conscious deliberation or of conscious 
choice are comparatively rare. Plain men ordinarily act according to their 
several natures, and if, in the presence of clear alternatives, they act with 
a single purpose to do right, they easily persuade themselves that nothing 
more is required of them. Careful only to avoid the patently sinful, they 
give no thought to those unnecessary imperfections—mistakes in judgment, 
defects in charity, feebleness in action, impoverishment of interest—which, 
because not obviously caused by a rebellious will, do not seem sinful. Thus 
they become blind to life’s higher possibilities of achievement and service, 
and if they read of the penitence of the saints, that penitence, in its 
unreserved abasement of spirit before the All-Holy, appears to them 
extravagant or morbid. But these “unnecessary imperfections” do not 
come to us by heredity or by fate. Each of them has a history—reaching 
back, it is true, into the guided life of infancy, but continuing also into the 
relative freedom of adult years—and at every stage of that history spirit 
has been present, acting, if not always deliberating, accepting, without 
compulsion, lower forms of good because they were the nearer, submitting 
to an impoverishment that was not inevitable. When we reflect upon all 
this, our consciousness of sin will become deeper, and our thoughts of the 
Christian redemption wider. The penitence of the saints will no longer 
seem abnormal, nor shall we be easily persuaded to dismiss the gladness of 
their faith as merely a vagrant enthusiasm. 


Artuur Bovutwoop. 
BLEDLOw. 





The Nature of Man — Studies in Optimistic Philosophy.—By Elie 
Metchnikoff, the English translation edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell. 
—London: Wm. Heinemann, 1903. 


Tue sentimentalist, the mystic, the religious-minded will derive scant 
comfort from Professor Metchnikoffs book. It is not written for them, 
but against them; not to console, but to destroy. Measuring life, its 
value, its significance, its goal by the purely subjective standard of their 
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own fanciful ideals, they are victims of a pernicious obsession, with which 
the physician rather than the philosopher is called upon to deal. Here is 
a new treatment of the various “ idées fixes”—products of religion and 
philosophy—which, in the course of humanity’s quest for the Holy Grail, 
have cankered life with the fear of death, and blighted happiness with the 
poison of despair. ‘The obsessions have an origin and a development. 
They can be diagnosed. They can be physiologically explained. To 
remove the morbid results, we have but to remove the morbific conditions. 
We must understand human nature in its weakness and in its strength. 
Science which has already accomplished so much is able even now, 
Metchnikoff believes, to accomplish this also. The eternal questions as to 
man’s origin and man’s destiny have, we are told, already been answered 
beyond the possibility of dispute. ‘ Whence do we come?” science has 
been asked unceasingly. Is not man a being unlike other beings, made in 
the image of God, animated with the divine breath, and immortal? No, 
science answers. Man is a kind of miscarriage of an ape, endowed with 
profound intelligence, and capable of great progress. ‘“ Whither are we 
going ?” “Science cannot admit the immortality of the soul. 
....» Death brings absolute extinction Immortality exists only 
for very low organisms that renew their lives with complete regeneration, 
and that have no highly developed consciousness.” 

The noble origin, and the everlasting destiny which the ludicrous 
inadequacy of his actual existence has ever caused man to postulate, are, 
Metchnikoff assures us, proved by science to be nothing but the delusions 
of megalomaniacal melancholy. Yet the author styles his book: Studies 
in Optimistic Philosophy. It is true, indeed, that although we are but 
“corruption and worms,” the “worms” at least are admitted to be 
immortal. To the sentimentalist this is scant consolation. They partici- 
pate in us, and we in them. But their immortality is as indifferent to 
us as that of the Chatogaster. It requires something more than a belief 
that all-powerful science will set all doubts at rest in the long run; it 
requires some specific remedy to cure the disillusioned megalomaniac of his 
constitutional melancholy. Metchnikoff describes the disease in most of 
its phases, and prescribes a treatment. To be perfectly fair, we must 
discuss this most singular outcome of a consistently physiological point of 
view as we should a medical essay. By accident, an unfortunate accident, 
it lays claim to philosophical importance. Let us say at once that in so 
far as it treats philosophical ideas not merely as symptoms of a state of 
mind, and in a psycho-pathological sense, but as ideas whose logical 
validity is in question, Metchnikoff’s work is valueless. It were not less 
reasonable to have expected from Kant or from Hegel the anticipation of 
the “ Theory of Immunity,” or the discovery of the Phagocytes, than from 
the great biologist a right appreciation of the critical or the dialectic 
method, Nevertheless, the work is full of novel observations of the highest 
psychological interest, and not beneath the notice of the most self-confident 
philosopher. 
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In order to define the completely normal life, science must obtain clear 
insight into the abnormal conditions under which man’s life is generally 
lived. He is but ill-adapted to his environment. The moral evils, the 
physical defects with which he is afflicted are the price he pays for his 
high development. He suffers from appendicitis, and occasionally too from 
the pangs of unsatisfied love. He fears death, and desires an impossible 
continuance of life beyond the grave. A number of rudimentary organs, 
the caecum, the large intestine, the wisdom teeth, the hair of his body, are 
always useless, and often the source of active discomfort. They prove his 
descent and endanger his life. Many of his instincts awake long before 
their functions are mature. Others, essential to the preservation of the 
race—the family instinct, the social instinct of human sympathy,—are so 
weak that their functions are irregularly performed, or not performed at 
all. The only organ which distinguishes anatomically the woman from 
the female gorilla—the hymen—is superfluous and inconvenient. The one 
instinct which distinguishes us from the rest of the animal kingdom—the 
fear of death—is totally useless and altogether harmful. Perhaps the most 
instructive chapters in the book are those which deal with the disharmonies 
of human nature—first, those of digestion, then those of reproduction. The 
imperfect adaptation of means to end in man is in strong contrast with the 
perfect adaptation frequently manifest among lower animals. The fertilisa- 
tion of some orchids—Herminium and Catasetum for instance; the provi- 
sioning of their larvee by fossorial wasps with Coleoptera, which they paralyse 
but do not kill by stinging the nervous centre controlling the movements 
of the legs, are quoted as among the most striking examples of adaptation 
in nature. Yet even here “any close investigation of organisation and life 
reveals that, besides many most perfect harmonies, there are facts which 
prove the existence of incomplete harmony.” Even orchids possess rudi- 
mentary organs, and fossorial wasps useless instincts. 'The more organised 
the instinct and the more automatic the function, the more patent is the 
disharmony when normal conditions are disturbed. Metchnikoff does not 
claim perfect adaptation for the whole of nature to the exclusion of man, 
but merely that, in the course of his relatively short racial existence, man 
has been the less able to adapt himself completely to his environment 
since, owing to his complex and “ freakish ” organisation, the environment 
has changed much more rapidly than the more firmly established elements 
of his nature, and the more recently acquired have not had time to become 
regular in their operation. He is not herbivorous, he is sedentary, and yet 
he is still burdened with digestive apparatus which, highly useful for 
ancestors that had to snatch a meal and decamp without digesting, is 
useless to him. Social custom, economic necessity, prevents early marriage 
among Europeans. Yet the sexual instinct develops before the reproduc- 
tive function is mature, and remains until after this function has decayed. 
Again, we love life and fear death, and love life the longer we live. 
Physiology speaks a crude language. But Metchnikoff’s similes often add 
force to his points. “The instinctive love of life, he says, resembles the 
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sexual instinct in a great many women. Just as the love of life goes on 
increasing when the best of life is past, sexual pleasure is often unfelt by 
women until their beauty is already faded.” It is when death is nearest 
that the instinctive love of life manifests itself most intensely. The tragic 
puzzle has inspired most of the religions and many of the philosophies of 
mankind. Asceticism has its root in the disharmonies of the reproductive 
system; the resignation of Buddhism, the other-worldliness of Christianity, 
the pessimism of the moderns, have their root in the disharmony between 
the will to live and the conditions of life. All these speculations are of 
great psychological importance. No less interesting are some observations 
which to the reviewer, at least, are quite new. Jean Jacques has said, 
“Life becomes dearer to us as its joys pass away. The old cling to it 
more closely than the young.” We must look to the years to come for a 
verification of this remark in our own experience. The young would ridicule 
it as a poetical paradox. If we are miserable at twenty, is it conceivable 
that we should be happy at forty? What have the advancing years in 
store for us? What joy is there in gout, grey hairs, the humdrum monotony 
of a prosaic existence? Yet it would appear that youth, with its fine 
promise, its glorious dreams, its passionate vigour, is the season of 
pessimism ; ripe manhood the season of optimism. Quite a number of 
facts seem to prove that “in most human beings” the instinct of life, 
unlike most other instincts, “develops slowly, and becomes stronger and 
stronger as the years pass by.” The problem of optimism and -pessimism 
is placed by this observation, psychologically speaking at least, in quite a 
new light. It would be interesting to know whether the desire for a life 
beyond the grave increases as men grow older ;—a problem which we com- 
mend to the attention of Mr F. C. S. Schiller and the Society for Psychical 
Research. 

In Part II. Metchnikoff deals with the religious and philosophical 
attempts to combat the ills arising from the disharmonies of the human 
constitution. We have already indicated that to follow the author in a 
philosophical discussion would not be a useful task. Suffice it to say that 
religion and philosophy in his view have completely failed, because they 
have adopted the wrong method, and set up demands which the ascertained 
facts of science directly contradict. 

We are bound, however, to notice his polemic against the idea of a 
future life. It would be out of all proportion to devote more than half-a- 
dozen lines to the treatment of a topic which Metchnikoff dismisses in a 
couple of pages. He claims that the idea “is not supported by a single 
fact, while there is much evidence against it.” We fear that Metchnikoff 
has not done the Society for Psychical Research the honour of studying the 
painstaking methods they have adopted to sift such evidence in favour of 
survival as may be said to exist, and that he has formed an exaggerated 
notion of the value of physiology as a guide in this matter. ‘The evidence 
against survival may be summed up in the law of psycho-physical parallel- 
ism, a law which is much too vague to rest any definite inference upon. 
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It may be asserted with perfect truth that “the modern study of the 
functions of the mind has shown, beyond all question, that these are 
dependent on the functions of the central nervous system,” and with equal 
truth that we are as yet entirely ignorant of the precise nature of this 
dependence. Such is, however, the question at issue. Psychology is not 
sufficiently advanced to prove or to negative any particular answer. With 
the problem of human personality, and the connection between individual 
consciousness and bodily functions, we pass into a region where no belief 
can be regarded as better than an hypothesis, and where the value of 
hypothesis consists mainly in stimulating to further investigation. Science 
has by no means disproved the possibility of survival. To science alone 
can we look for any proof of its actuality. 

The progress of physiology and medicine has gradually tended to 
remove a number of organic disharmonies. Serum-therapy is advancing 
year by year in its victorious war against infectious diseases. Useless 
organs can be excised and prevented from working mischief. We are not 
told what science has done or can do to remove the far more important 
disharmonies in the reproductive sphere. In two chapters of the profoundest 
interest, Mechnikoff deals with the scientific study of old age and the 
scientific study of death. He believes that science will be able to cure the 
disharmony between the love of life and the fear of death. The general 
characters of senile degeneration are described, and the phagocyte theory 
is invoked to explain them. The invasion of the tissues in old age by 
macrophags is illustrated in detail by the process of the whitening of the 
hair. The explanation of degeneration suggests a method of preventing it. 
We have but to prevent sclerosis by “strengthening the higher elements 
of the human body, and so preventing them from growing old.” A novel 
extension of serum-therapy which may some day be discovered will succeed 
in prolonging life far beyond its present term. Death is at present an 
unnatural and violent process. If life could be prolonged until the instinct 
to live had played itself out, death would be robbed of all its terrors. 
Metchnikoff’s ideal is the familiar biblical longevity. A time will come 
when, like Abraham, like Isaac, and like Job, we shall die, willingly, with- 
out fear, “ being old and full of days,” our years numbering between one 
hundred and forty and one hundred and eighty. 

Such is the nature of the proposed cure! Such is the robustness of the 
eminent biologist’s optimism! It were easy to ridicule this quaint salvation 
by serum-therapy, to denounce the proposed solutions as a futile travesty of 
the most fundamental questions. In all of us the sentimentalist dies hard, 
and the sentimentalist makes demands upon life which cannot be satisfied 
by the prediction that he will grow wiser when he grows older. So runs 
the ordinary jibe of the disillusioned Philistine. But at twenty-three one 
fears not death but middle age. We live not so much in the present as 
in the future. It is not the actual gift, but the promise of a greater and 
a better than we have ever known which sustains us and stimulates to one 
more effort. We cannot in the period of promise unfulfilled place ourselves 
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at the point of view of reminiscent maturity. Metchnikoff’s philosophy is 
one for men who have passed their prime. Again, at all times, I imagine, 
one’s desire is not to run the normal course, but to be oneself, to be 
individual, to live one’s own life. The great fallacy of the physiological 
point of view, of naturalistic philosophy in general, consists in supposing 
that, once the laws of normal development clearly defined, mankind in 
general will leap to hasten the effects of their operation. But why 
anticipate the inevitable? The spiritual history of mankind tells of one 
long struggle to retard or to avoid it. Each moment of our life, each 
phase of our action and passion has an intensely personal value, altogether 
different from, perhaps quite incompatible with, what the physiologist 
would make us believe is its objective significance. What makes the 
normal man of organs, functions, instincts, as apart from his own conscious 
personality? What is there in common between the medical view of 
fertilisation and every man and woman’s view of love? In spite of 
Metchnikoff’s vigorous onslaught, the reviewer must confess to a survival 
of the sentimentalist in him, perhaps because modern philosophy is 
altogether on his side. And fortunately, for it is just these personal 
valuations, productive of so much disharmony, that keep us alive. 
If we really could look upon our nature and upon the world from an 
uncompromisingly “ objective” point of view and as Metchnikoff would 
have us do, I find in his work one of the strongest reasons for believing 
that the game would not be worth the candle. Life is tolerable not for 
what it is, but for what we could wish it to be. Considered as a remedy 
for the fear of death, Metchnikoff’s treatment cannot be regarded as speci- 
ally successful. ‘The instinct to live is not really a desire to live as long as 
possible, but a wish that at any moment one could turn the past into the 
future, and live it over again. We crave not for life’s extension, but for its 
renewal. We want it ever fresh and young and full of promise. Con- 
sidered as an answer to the fundamental puzzles of human existence, 
Metchnikoff’s book stirs in the natural man a spirit of revolt, tinged here 
and there with disgust. Philosophy sides with the natural man. 
F. N. Hates. 
Lonpon. 





Der Katechismus der Urchristenheit.—Von Dr Alfred Seeberg.— Leipzig : 
1903. Pp. v. 281. 


Ix this highly ingenious and suggestive volume the author essays not 
simply to prove that shortly after Christ’s death there arose a catechism 
based upon sayings of the Master, the contents of which were preached by 
the primitive missionaries and taught to catechumens, but also to recon- 
struct the shape and substance of this little creed. It consisted mainly, we 
are told, of (a) an ethical code, called “'The Ways,” and (0) of a formula of 
faith, to which the Lord’s Prayer and the sacramental words of Jesus were 
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usually added. The former (a), originally extant in Aramaic (p. 43), not 
merely was presupposed by Paul (cp. Rom. ii. 17, xvi. 17, 2 Thess. ii. 15), 
and therefore existed previous to his conversion in a.p. 35, but went back 
(pp. 44 f.) to pre-Christian sources (cp. Matt. xv. 19, Mk. vii. 21), which 
probably resembled the Jewish catechism for proselytes underlying 
Barnabas and the Didaché. It contained definite ethical teaching or 
tradition, and implicit references to it are most adroitly found, eg., in 
passages like 1 Thess. iv. 3-8 and Col. iii. 5-8, which, even in their loose 
reproduction of its contents, point to a list of sins to be shunned and of 
virtues or graces to be cultivated. The main difference between the 
apostolic and the sub-apostolic allusions, according to Dr Seeberg (p. 36), 
is the latter’s omission of yapa and dya@wovvm from their scheme of 
virtues. But while the existence of such a rubric is credible, it has not yet 
been proved ; even with the partial parallel yielded (after the criticism of 
Dr C. Taylor and Hennecke) by the “Two Ways” catechism in the 
Didaché, and even with the probability that some such instruction must 
have become fairly stereotyped at an early stage in the growth of 
Christianity, one cannot altogether accept Dr Seeberg’s conjectural recon- 
struction. His acuteness is visible on every page. But dogmatic interests 
and the power of imagination have rather overweighted his historical 
sense. Undoubtedly he has called attention to a factor too frequently 
ignored, and some of his contentions are in the right line. But a solution of 
the problem requires broader considerations than those of mere exegesis, 
least of all the dexterous exegesis offered by our author. I do not suppose, 
for example, that many critics will agree to take my ways (in 1 Cor. iv. 17) 
in the sense of Paul’s other phrase my gospel, as though the apostle 
practically meant “'The Ways ” (or Christian catechism) with which he had 
identified himself. 

The same criticism applies to Dr Seeberg’s reconstructions of the Greek 
formula of faith (b), which he considers must have been early united to (a), to 
judge from Ac, xx. 21, xvii. 30, etc. This confession runs as follows, in an 
English version of its Pauline recension : “ 'The living God, who created all 
things, sent forth his Son Jesus Christ, born of the seed of David, who died 
for our sins according to the scriptures and was buried, who was raised on 
the third day according to the scriptures and appeared to Cephas and the 
twelve, who sat down on the right hand of God in the heavens, all authori- 
ties and principalities and powers being made subject unto him, and who 
cometh on the clouds of heaven with power and great glory.” Though most 
New Testament critics find here and there echoes of formule, liturgical or 
otherwise, Dr Seeberg goes evidently much further. Yet it is difficult to 
believe that the early Christian faith crystallised so early into any one 
stereotyped formula, and positive evidence is not forthcoming. For it is 
rather precarious to find the formula cited in 1 Cor. xv. 3-5 (pp. 45-58), 
and surely it is scarcely critical to select, in somewhat arbitrary fashion, 
words and characteristic phrases throughout Paul’s writings and then argue 
that these must reflect a formula which rose before a.p. 35 on the basis of 
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Christ’s sayings (cp. 2 Pet. iii. 2). Dr Seeberg traces the catechism with 
great acuteness and plausibility throughout 1 Peter, the sub-Pauline 
Pastorals (with their zapa0jxy and évroAy), Hebrews, and Luke’s writings. 
But he fails to do justice to the freedom of oral instruction or to the 
influence of unwritten tradition ; his combinations are often purely verbal ; 
and his exegesis fails frequently to convince—as, for example, in the case of 
1 Cor. xv. 2, where he takes tiv Adyw as the norm of the preaching, or 
Heb. vi. 1 f. (pp. 261 f.), from which he deduces the astonishing result that 
the resurrection and judgment formed no part of Paul’s original catechism. 
Occasionally, however, his suggestions are fresh and quite noticeable ; e.g., 
on “the faith of Jesus” (166 f.). To the post-Pauline formula of Matt. 
xxviii. 19-20 he devotes several candid pages (236 f., 271), unconscious, how- 
ever, of Mr Conybeare’s hypothesis. The Lord’s prayer (pp. 241 f.), he also 
thinks, was recited after, not before baptism and the reception of the 
Spirit (cp. Rom. viii. 15, Gal. iv. 6), and xvptos jxoovs (Rom. x. 9, Phil. ii. 
11) is held to have been the catechumen’s reply to the catechism (p. 182). 

Upon the whole, although the book has often an appearance of special 
pleading, and although it suffers from a surplus of exegetical and a defici- 
ency of historical acumen, there is a far from inconsiderable amount of 
suggestion to be gathered from its pages upon the relation of the early 
Christian writings to the implicit and incipient confessional element in the 
new faith. But I confess it seems a healthier method to work back to 
these writings from the Roman symbol, as Kattenbusch has done in his 
second volume on the Creed, than to run the risk, native to Seeberg’s daring 
method, of reading more into spontaneous epistolary expressions than they 
will legitimately bear. 

James Morratr. 
DuNDONALD. 


Das Christusbild des Urchristlichen Glaubens, in religionsgeschichtlicher 
Beleuchtung.—Vortrag, gehalten in verkiirzter Fassung vor dem 
internationalen Theologen-Kongress zu Amsterdam, September 1903. 
—Von Otto Pfleiderer. 


In one of his essays the late Professor Huxley remarked on the difficulty 
he had in determining which of the many conceptions of the character of 
Christ came nearest to that of the actual historical Jesus. The problem 
seemed to him insoluble, a view which modern theological research tends 
more and more to confirm. While paying a high tribute to the scholars 
whose labours in historical and literary criticism have enabled us to dis- 
tinguish between the Jesus of history and the Christ of ecclesiastical 
dogma, Dr Pfleiderer warns us against the belief that an absolute dis- 
tinction is here possible. As he points out, the Gospel narratives are 
already tinged with the various religious and philosophical ideas current 
in the Jewish and Pagan worlds at the time of their origin. The picture 
Vox. II.—No. 4. 55 
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they give us of Christ and of His teaching, while containing that element 
of historical truth referable to the actual memory and tradition of the 
personality of Jesus, is itself only an approximate likeness of the original. 
This fact impairs to some degree the value of those works which claim to 
restore the historical Jesus by removing the accretions which in the course 
of ages have gathered round His image as left in the minds of His disciples ; 
while the widely differing construction of which the same sources are 
capable, in the hands of the various writers from Renan to Harnack, proves 
how largely subjective prejudices and sympathies have in each case coloured 
the author’s conception of his subject. 

In all these efforts Dr Pfleiderer sees at work the tendency to eliminate 
elements which are foreign to our modern way of thinking, and to replace 
them by a more or less fanciful picture which, though it may appeal to 
our sympathies, differs widely from the conceptions of Jesus Christ current 
among the early Christian communities. In his opinion, scientific theology 
cannot sanction such a procedure. The mythical element which enters 
so largely into the conceptions of the early Christians can neither be 
ignored nor treated as delusion or superstition. On the contrary, myths 
and their corresponding rites are the fundamental source of our knowledge 
of religion. The task before the theologian of the twentieth century is 
the fearless examination of Christian beliefs in the light of the myths and 
legends of universal religion. When we understand these we shall be able 
to do justice to the others, and to that drastic realism of language in which 
they are couched, a realism so foreign to our modern taste that we are 
continually constrained to interpret it symbolically. 

The close connection existing between early Christian ideas and the 
religious conceptions of the Pagan world proves that the origin of 
Christianity had nothing in it of the miraculous, but was a natural and 
necessary development out of pre-existing conditions. The objection 
that Christianity loses in value when so regarded, the author meets by an 
ingenious analogy drawn from the sphere of chemistry. He reminds his 
readers that every new chemical combination is the result of a “creative 
synthesis,” that the new product is something absolutely different from the 
mere sum of its elements, and contains in fact a new principle which 
differentiates it entirely from any other combination. So Christianity, 
despite its relation to, and connection with, the religious and philosophical 
speculations of its own and previous ages, is something totally different 
from these. Into the old forms it poured the purer content of a new moral 
ideal, through them it taught the new law of love, a love of which the 
life and death of a God-inspired prophet had given the actual manifesta- 
tion, and which had none of the cold and academic character of the systems 
of moral righteousness inculcated by the Stoic, the Platonist, or the 
Pythagorean. 

The current myths of Paganism were, in fact, the only vehicle through 
which Christianity could impart her new truths to the heathen world. 
Refusal or failure to adapt herself to the mode of thought universal at 
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that time would have meant her defeat. Nor must.it be forgotten that, 
though Jesus Christ was the first to teach the new ideal and give the 
initial impetus to the new religion, the ideas which He shared in common 
with His time, while they gave to His moral teaching that singular inten- 
sity and enthusiasm the impulse of which is not yet lost, impressed on it 
a character which unfitted it for universality. ‘The emancipation of the 
Christian idea from the rigid fetters of Judaism was only possible at the 
cost of clothing it in the fluid forms of myth and rite.” 

In the investigation of these with reference to Christianity, the author 
urges caution in distinguishing between internal affinity and historical 
connection. Certain fundamental ideas are common to all religions, born 
of the fundamental instincts of humanity, or they may be due to the 
operation of similar causes under similar conditions. Others, again, show 
a resemblance so detailed and so striking that it makes the assumption of 
historical contact admissible. 

As a specimen of the methods which scientific theology should follow, 
and of the results to be gained from investigation on the lines he suggests, 
Dr Pfleiderer takes the early Christian conceptions of Jesus Christ as Son 
of God, vanquisher of Satan, worker of miracles, subduer of death and giver 
of life, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, and examines the parallels to 
these existing in Jewish and Pagan religious and speculative thought. 

When, for instance, Christ is represented now as the Son of God by 
adoption, now as the incarnation of a pre-existent divine being, now as 
the Logos made flesh, and again as God-man in virtue of a miraculous 
birth, the study of contemporary beliefs enables us in every case to trace 
the genesis of these apparently conflicting conceptions. To the influence 
of ancient Jewish belief on the earlier Messianic tradition we owe the 
theory of adoption. Out of the Messianic conceptions of later apocalyptic 
literature, mingled with, and influenced by, Greek philosophical speculation, 
Paul developed his theory of Christ as incarnate Son of God. The later 
idea of Christ’s virgin birth was but a linking together of these conceptions 
of apotheosis and incarnation, a process rendered easy by the tendency 
of the popular mind at that time to attribute to its heroes and great men 
a semi-divine origin. 

The most striking resemblance to the whole legend of Christ’s birth is 
offered by that of Buddha, as related in the Lalita Vistara, a legendary 
biography translated into Chinese in the year 65 z.c. Here the likeness 
extends not merely to details in narrative, but may be traced in the con- 
ception of the Buddha as a divine being, pre-existent in heaven, his de- 
signation “ Purusha” (Man) and “ Mahapurusha” (Great Man) recalling 
in a striking way the apocalyptic and Gospel titles of the Messiah. The 
close resemblance between the theory of successive Buddhas and the doctrine 
held by the Elkesaitic Gnostics as to successive incarnations of the Holy 
Spirit in Adam, the patriarchs, Moses, and Jesus, makes it almost probable 
that here at least a direct influence has been at work, a probability enhanced by 
the close proximity to India of Eastern Persia, where this sect had its origin. 
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In the early Christian conception of Christ as the vanquisher of Satan 
the influence of Pagan myth is again apparent. In the apocryphal story 
of the persecution of the child Messiah by the Devil, of its flight and 
subsequent rescue by the Archangel Michael, of its removal to heaven, 
whence it is to return in the future and make an end of Satan’s kingdom, 
the author traces the widely prevalent myth of Leto and Apollo, itself 
ultimately a figurative expression of the struggle between light and dark- 
ness. The incorporation of this myth into the Messianic cycle was the 
result of that tendency to reconcile Jewish and Hellenic ideas which we 
have seen elsewhere at work, its adaptation leading necessarily to the 
sacrifice of its original simplicity. 

In the idea of Christ as the subduer of death and the bringer of 
life to mankind, it is easy, again, to trace the relation to Pagan thought. 
Whether we take the conception of Christ’s death as an atoning sacrifice, 
reconciling man with God, or that which represents the purifying 
influence of Christ’s blood as the chief factor in the emancipation of 
mankind from sin and death, or, again, that which attributes to His resur- 
rection the destruction of the power of the Devil over mankind, in each 
case Pagan religion can furnish a parallel. The belief in the necessity of 
an atoning sacrifice and in the magical properties resident in the flesh 
and blood of the victim, or in whatever symbolises these, is one perhaps 
more deeply rooted in the Semitic race than in any other, though the 
traces of it in Hellenic religion are fairly numerous. With this conception 
and that group of ideas concerning the participation in the life of the 
risen Christ by His followers, through belief in His Name, baptism, and the 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper, we touch the bed-rock of religious belief’; 
for the conceptions underlying the myths and rites of the mysteries, 
originating as these did in the animistic ideas of primitive man, were trans- 
ferred to the Christian sacraments, as is abundantly proved by the study 
of the myths of Osiris and Isis, Adonis, Orpheus, Demeter and Persephone, 
with their associated cults. But here again, as the author is careful to 
point out, though the forms were apparently unchanged, the idea mani- 
fested in them had an ethical and spiritual significance to which Paganism 
can offer no parallel. 

In conclusion, the myths and rites of early Christianity have a lesson 
for us. They “teach us through history to look beyond history to the 
Eternal and All-present God, Who is a God of the living and not of the 
dead. It is not in the archives of a dead past that He reveals Himself, 
but in that living ‘Spirit of Christ,’ that divine principle which we see 
at work wherever the minds of men are open to a knowledge of the truth, 
wherever the heart glows for what is good, wherever love for the welfare 
of the community leads to the daily sacrifice of self, wherever men struggle 
for social right and justice, wherever there is faith in the coming of God’s 
Kingdom among us, and wherever in that faith the world is overcome.” 


C. Mase. Rickmers. 
RADOLFZELL, GERMANY. 
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The Cambridge Modern History: Vol. Il., The Reformation.—Edited by 
. A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., and Stanley Leathes, 
M.A.—Cambridge: University Press, 1903. 


EncwisH historical scholarship has suffered heavy losses during the last 
few years by the death of Freeman and Stubbs, of Froude and Green, of 
Lecky and Gardiner, of Creighton and Acton. For the present, it appears, 
we must be content with “scientific” histories, produced on the system of 
limited liability, or—shall we say ?—co-operative partnership. But though 
this may have its advantages, in these days of specialism and the vast 
accumulations of material, it would be a lamentable thing if the nation 
which produced a Gibbon and a Macaulay should reduce its historical 
compositions to the form and colour of an encyclopedia or a blue-book. 
This further volume of the great Cambridge Modern History cannot fairly 
be described in such terms as these last. On the other hand, it is clearly 
not to be classed amongst the philosophical or literary products of historical 
research. ‘Twelve authors share the nineteen chapters between them, and 
the space allotted to each is rigidly limited. A great transition of 
political, intellectual, and religious life, affecting most of the countries of 
Europe, has to be described. If, as is here the case, a certain completeness 
of narrative with regard to external events be aimed at, it is inevitable 
that the canvas should be overcrowded ; that tone and composition should 
suffer; and that what is gained in comprehensiveness should be lost in 
breadth of treatment, in emphasis of essentials, and in that definite effect 
and appeal which the master-hand of the great creative artist alone can 
make. 

We imagine that this volume will be of more use to the university 
student for the Schools, than to those readers who are interested primarily 
in the history of religious development and ideas. One feels that the 
preoccupation of several of the writers is rather with political and con- 
stitutional than with religious history. Above all, we miss in this book a 
general summing up of the leading ideas and personalities of the Reformation 
era, from the standpoint of modern thought. To readers of the present 
day, the most interesting point of view from which to regard the sixteenth- 
century Reformation is the nineteenth and twentieth century Reformation 
which is now the chief concern of the world of religious intelligence. But 
for such a treatment as this we must look rather to the late Charles Beard’s 
Hibbert Lectures on “The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century in its 
Relation to Modern Thought and Knowledge,” than to the more massive, 
but less brilliant and discriminating, volume under review. 

We turn to what must necessarily be but a brief glance at the various 
sections. The opening chapter on Medicean Rome, by the late Professor 
Kraus, is chiefly notable for a somewhat revised estimate of the Pontificates 
of Julius II. and Leo X., highly favourable to the former, whose “ media- 
tory and conciliating attitude towards the Renaissance thought,” however, 

55a 
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proved all in vain to stem the tide of change. The essential religious and 
moral force to carry through such a fusion of the old and the new was 
wanting. Italian idealism was submerged ; and the Germanic races were 
severed from Rome. Mr Stanley Leathes has charge of the second and 
third chapters, which narrate the dynastic contentions of the Habsburg 
and the Valois—that secular rivalry which, while it “ extinguished the joy 
of the Renaissance,” served, at least, the purpose of giving Luther and the 
Reformers time to consolidate their forces, and tighten their grip upon the 
Germanic lands. Principal Lindsay (of the Free Church College, Glasgow), 
who sketches in chapter iv. the history of Luther to the Diet of Worms 
(1521), suffers by being constrained to tell in thirty-seven pages what, ¢.g., 
the late Charles Beard told with brilliant power, and at none too great a 
length, in ten times the space ;' and by coming to the end of his tether 
before he has had time to estimate the general effects of Luther’s person- 
ality upon the Reformation movement. We might, with benefit, have had 
a more summary treatment of the question of Indulgences, but are grate- 
ful for the brief passages in which the writer gives the significance of the 
Saxon Reformer’s early training in “ the religion of fear,” and the saturation 
of his mind with the ascetic and unworldly type of religious thought. The 
four succeeding chapters are by Professor A. F. Pollard, who has acquitted 
himself well in these laborious portions of the book. In a clear and able 
narrative he traces the victory of the separatist and territorial principle in 
the Empire over the ambitions of Charles V.; the alliance of the reforming 
movement with the bourgeois of the German towns (the Reformation was 
everywhere a middle-class movement); the crushing of the German 
peasantry, who received as little sympathy from the Lutherans as from the 
Catholic Imperialists, and who, in consequence, “ relapsed into a state of 
mind not far removed from materialistic atheism” (p. 192); the conflict 
of creeds and parties in Germany ; the wrecking of the broad schemes of 
Zwingli and Philip of Hesse upon the rock of Luther’s panic fears and 
stubborn conservatism; the Erastianism of the German Reformers, and 
the price that liberty and social progress have had to pay for it; the 
beginning of the Catholic reaction; and finally, the disappointing results 
of the long struggle in the Augsburg Peace of 1555, with its inconclusive 
doctrine of “cujus regio ejus religio”—‘ the creed,” as Professor Pollard 
well calls it, “ of Erastian despotism.” There follow brief sketches of the 
Reformation in France (by Mr A. A. Tilley), where the movement never 
became a national one, and was merged after a time in political quarrels; 
and of the Reformation in Switzerland (by the Rev. J. P. Whitney)—which 
increases the regret that Zwingli, great as was his influence, met so un- 
toward a fate, and that he had not a larger stage for the display of his 
democratic thoroughness and his practical common sense. Of the slight 
stirrings of the new spirit in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, of which the Rev. 
W. E. Collins writes under the title of “The Catholic South,” and the 

1 Martin Luther and the Reformation in Germany, wntil the close of the Diet of Worms, 
1889. 
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chapter (from the same pen) on “The Scandinavian North,” we have no 
space to speak. Mr R. V. Laurence contributes a clear and well-written 
summary of the Catholic movement for reform, culminating in the forma- 
tion of the Jesuit Order, the meetings of the Council of Trent, and the 
triumph of the narrower ideas of the Counter-Reformation. The story 
which he tells of the failure of the liberals in both Catholic and Protestant 
camps, and the victory of the zealots, is one which has a deep significance 
and contains a serious warning for our own times. 

Coming now to the Reformation in our own country, the work is 
divided between four writers. Dr Gairdner’s chapter on Henry VIII. 
shows, of course, a very intimate knowledge of the history of the reign, 
but it is too much concerned with the merely secular and political aspects 
of events to be of much assistance to the student of religious history. 
Professor Pollard takes up the story at the accession of Edward VI., dealing 
with sympathetic fulness with the schemes of the Protector Somerset, and 
making some important remarks (p. 478 sq.) on the national and practical 
character of the Reformation in England, and its failure to produce any 
great religious thinker. We miss, however, some account of the develop- 
ment of Cranmer’s theory of the Eucharist, and the contents of the Forty- 
two Articles and Second Prayer Book. Following a chapter by Mr Bass 
Mullinger on Philip and Mary, we are glad to welcome in Professor F. W. 
Maitland’s section on “'The Anglican Settlement (under Elizabeth) and the 
Scottish Reformation” a lighter and more entertaining style—sometimes, 
it is true, a little obscure by reason of its over-allusiveness, concentration, 
and “ pregnancy,” but marked by a tactful handling of contentious incidents 
and themes (¢.g. the Vestiarian quarrel), and many touches of irony and 
humour. The importance, in determining the character of the “ Elizabethan 
Settlement,” of the Catholic and pro-French proclivities of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and her rivalry with Elizabeth in regard to the succession, are well 
brought out; but one could have wished for a more adequate exposition 
of the religious position in England at the time when’ “ Anglicanism ” took 
its stereotyped form—for good or ill. Perhaps we shall hear something 
of Elizabeth’s relations with the Puritans in a succeeding volume. 

Two important sections have been intrusted to the Principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford,—a too slight final chapter on “Tendencies of 
European Thought in the Age of the Reformation,” and a fuller treatment 
of “Calvin and the Reformed Church.” We turn to these pages with a 
special interest, and find, as we should expect, a distinction and power, 
and a touch with principles and ideas, which mark them out for particular 
attention. Dr Fairbairn’s love of antithesis finds ample scope in his com- 
parison of the three great figures of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin; the 
moral greatness, combined with an intellectual timidity and limitation, of 
the Saxon Reformer forming an effective foil to the greater thoroughness, 
the fuller democratic sympathies, of the Swiss. In his picture of the austere 
figure of Calvin, however, we have something very like an enthusiasm of 
eulogy, from which many readers, we imagine, will feel inclined to dissent. 
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Dr Fairbairn claims for Calvin that he “united the humanism of 
Erasmus with the faith and conscience of Luther”; that he had a real 
capacity for friendship; that he displayed “a pedagogic genius,” was 
zealous for learning, and rendered memorable service to the French tongue 
by making it a literary vehicle of charm and power. This catalogue of 
virtues, however, is almost more eloquent by what it omits than by what 
it includes. It may be urged that the prime historic interest and signifi- 
cance of Calvin lies elsewhere than in these directions—namely, in the 
religious temper which his work displayed and enkindled, and in the 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical system which he stamped upon half the Pro- 
testant world. The “rule of the saints” in Geneva, in Calvin’s lifetime, 
was a sorry substitute for the “Kingdom of God.” In the New England 
which we see pictured in the pages of Hawthorne, in the Scotland of Knox 
and the Covenanters, in the activities of the Westminster Assembly, in 
the mental torments of Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, and the awful 
gloom which descended upon the gentle spirit of Cowper—in these we 
recognise, it is true, a pitiful sincerity, and often an intensity of moral 
power. There is religion here; but it is the religion of the Law 
and not of the Gospel. It is a message of fear, and not of gladness. It 
is Augustinianism, robbed of the softening influences of the Catholic 
cult, triumphing over the gentle spirit of the Man of Nazareth. It 
was an evil day for Protestantism when, at the crisis of its youthful 
life, its destinies came to be shaped by the cold, juristic methods of 
Calvin’s mind—a mind vigorous and pure, it may be, but alien from 
“the mind of Christ.” To-day, the whole gigantic edifice of Pro- 
testant Scholasticism is either being “restated” or falling into ruins. 
Scotland is seething with new and more liberal ideas. Barrie and Ian 
Maclaren write of the “ Auld Lichts” as of beacons that are going out. 
In America, the genius of a young nation has shown itself in the churches 
which followed Channing in his departure from the Calvinistic desert. In 
France, the most potent voices are those of Sabatier and Reéville. In 
Geneva itself, an expiatory monument was recently erected on the spot 
where Servetus was sacrificed to the bigotry of the Protestant Inquisitor. 
Before the light of modern science the gloomy theology of the Fall has 
vanished, and a cloud has been lifted from men’s minds. If we are to write 
a history of Calvin from the point of view of modern ideas, it is impossible 
that these judgments of human development should be ignored. The 
tragic mistake of the Protestant leaders was that they stamped religion for 
centuries as “correct opinion”; they closed the door to progress; they 
translated their Justification by Faith (a principle of Freedom) into Justifi- 
cation by Creed (a principle of external Authority). In our day the 
lineaments of the Christ have had to be recovered. Harnack has to vindi- 
cate the essential principle of Luther, as against the degenerate doctrines 
of Lutheranism. The “Five Points” of Calvinism have to be confronted 
with the fair humanities of the Parables of Jesus and the Sermon on the 
Mount. Of all this there is little hint in Dr Fairbairn’s pages; yet these 
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considerations are surely of importance in estimating Calvin’s place 
in history, and the “tendencies” of Reformation thought. When Dr 
Fairbairn says (p. 363), that “Calvin’s imagination, playing upon the 
primitive Christian literature, helped him to see the religion Jesus insti- 
tuted as Jesus Himself saw it,” we can only record our respectful dissent. 
The world could well have dispensed with a portion of the “ sublimity” 
(p. 366) of that theology, which, on our author’s own showing, “ occasioned 
the hottest and bitterest controversies known to Christian history.” Nor 
can we wax enthusiastic over “ Calvin’s irenical services to Protestantism ” 
(p. 376), when we recall his relentless hostility to that free exercise of 
private judgment which formed the very raison détre of Protestantism 
itself. 

We conclude our perusal of this volume with mingled feelings of 
gratitude and regret: gratitude for an honest and laborious effort to 
present English readers with a summary survey of the whole vast field of 
the Reformation movement in Europe; regret, that there is still evinced 
in academical quarters such a considerable measure of chariness in handling 
the attempts at religious reformation in a past day in relation to the 
renewed attempt in ourown. History, after all, is of more than antiquarian 
importance. Its chief value must still remain in its being “ philosophy 
teaching by examples.” 

H. S. Perris. 
Lonpon. 





Problems of Living. By J. Brierley, B.A. (“J. B.”), author of Ourselves 
and the Universe, Studies of the Soul, etc.—Pp. vi.+356.—James 
Clarke & Co., 1903. 


Tuts is a book of reconstructive Christianity. It consists of a preface 
and thirty-six short essays, whose brief titles suggest in each case some 
familiar experience of the soul on the pathway of its thought, and invite 
curiosity to follow it round the corner. “ Religion’s Impossibles,” “The 
Coming Creed,” “The Higher Lawlessness,” “’The Moment After,” 
“Imagination in Ethics,” and “'The Soul’s Secret” may serve as examples. 
Each study is complete in itself; yet, though some seem to stand alone, a 
strong sequence of thought and plan welds the book into a fairly systematic 
exposition of the author’s whole view of life’s problems and the Christian 
answer to them. Though as far removed as possible from the systematic 
creed-maker, Mr Brierley is evidently one of those writers who do not 
believe in patchwork. Neither his criticism of the old creeds nor his 
efforts towards a restoration of the Christian edifice are of this character. 
He does not chip out a bit of weatherworn stone here and there, and 
rejoice to fill in the little holes with little glaring modern thoughts. His 
criticism is of a more drastic character. The old edifice is too small. 
The congregation of reverent thoughts that now demand access to the 
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temple of God requires a larger building. The old temple must pass 
away, that a new and nobler edifice may more than take its place. 

Nevertheless, Mr Brierley’s whole treatment of the subject of Christian, 
ity is, in a sense, purely incidental. His main purpose is to deal with the 
human problem, both individual and social, as it appears in the light of 
the larger universe revealed to us by modern thought. This human 
problem he regards as essentially a transcendental one. Believing that the 
spiritual element in man is the only adequate clue to our sphinx riddle of 
a world, he sees that our problems of living are all, finally, religious 
problems. In order to solve them we require a religious faith free from 
sectarian limits, allied to the soul’s universal affirmations, and at one with 
the inmost nature of things. Such a religion, he believes, we already have, 
ready to hand, in Christianity. Yet, owing to grievous faults of Christian 
statement, this has not been generally recognised, and the difficulties which 
the modern man finds in the Christian beliefs mainly arise from this cause. 
It is at this point that Mr Brierley’s special subject, “ Problems of Living,” 
comes in contact with Christianity, and appeals to it for that restatement 
of its answers, in accordance with the modern form of question, which thus 
incidentally becomes a main feature of the book. 

The book opens with a discussion of the religious and moral “ Im- 
possibles ” of Christianity as they would appear to a man of high nature 
trained in the science of the modern world, and coming, without prepos- 
session, quite fresh to the study of the New Testament. After reminding 
us that seeming impossibles are inevitable to our finite human thought, and 
quite as much in metaphysics and mathematics as in religion, Mr Brierley 
endeavours, by a deeper study of these Christian doctrines, to reveal to us 
the actual truths that are represented by them. ‘Thus the two supposedly 
impossible doctrines of Incarnation and of God as Person are rendered 
more intelligible to us when we consider them together, and perceive that 
the Soul of the universe has indeed come to speaking terms with our 
consciousness, yet has only done so along the channel of human personality, 
and that man is, on this planet at least, the appointed organ and voice of 
the Eternal Reason. Thus, in man’s spiritual evolution we have a world- 
process which is the ever clearer exhibition of God as Person, and that by 
the method of incarnation. 

With regard to the Christian miracles, our author, in a fine passage 
upon the supernatural, shows how every stage in nature has a stage above, 
or supernatural to it. A man is a miracle-worker to his dog, and super- 
natural to the nature of the stone which he tosses into the air. Similarly 
Christ, being the spiritual grade above us, exercised an influence which, 
allowing for all exaggerations in the growth of miracle-story, appeared 
supernatural to other men. In brief, Christ himself is the miracle. He is 
the new personality. Though the outer world remain the same as from 
eternity, yet a new note has been struck, and in the inner world all things 
have become new. ‘The supernatural in Christianity lies in its spiritual 
power. A new vision of the Eternal has reached the human consciousness. 
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With regard to the moral impossibles which appear so obviously on 
the surface of Christian teaching, Mr Brierley first warns us that we must 
not throw away the essential meaning of Christ’s words by too literal an 
interpretation of the luxuriant metaphors of the East. We shall then find 
that, whilst the impossibility of realising the Christian ideal still remains, 
yet it remains as a spur and an incentive. As in the past, so in the future, 
the magnificent imperative, “ Be ye perfect,” must ever attract and uplift 
mankind, just because, as all ideals should be, it is not near for our easy 
grasping, but high up in the heavens for our endless aspiration. 

The third essay, entitled “The Coming Creed,” is well summarised in 
its concluding words: “The Church began without creeds, and it has no 
more need of them to-day than in its first age. The missionary will go 
forth now, as then, equipped with a Power and a Programme, and will 
find them enough. Taking in his heart the love of God and of his fellow, 
the mind of Christ and the Spirit’s energies, taking with him also, as far 
as may be, the arts and crafts by which God’s revelation of perfect human 
living is expressed, he will win new victories of faith, and with none to 
gainsay the triumph.” These words may also serve us well as a brief 
summary of the general plan of the book. Mr Brierley does not present 
us with any new creeds and formularies. He rather seeks to interpret for 
us the whole universe as essentially Christian at heart, and to apply the 
spirit of Christ to the practical problems of life. In the essay on Cosmic 
Free Grace, for instance, he interprets the universe as not revealing to us 
the exactitude of its justice until we have first recognised its ultimate 
foundation in Free Grace. As we freely receive, so must we freely give. 
Here lies the answer to our most pressing social problems; for here we 
discover that our highest right is the right to share the divine spirit, the 
right of free giving. If we fight for our rights we shall fight for this, 
and to get this spirit back into the world, even as Jesus showed it on the 
Cross, is the true highway of the world’s redemption. 

A specially noteworthy essay is that entitled “ Religion and the Child,” 
in which the thought of Wordsworth in his ‘Ode on Immortality” finds 
admirable prose expression, and is fitted into its all-important place in a 
revised Christian programme. 

Criticism of such a book would, of course, be endless: it is a good 
book for good people; we are not so sure that it would be a good 
book for bad people. The problems of life with which it deals are mainly 
the problems of that higher spiritual life which only the righteous 
attain to. Where there is a will there is a way. To those who have 
a mind to live good lives and to make for heaven, our author shows 
a clear and unmistakable way. But we are not sure that he does more 
than this. Without overlooking the stress which he lays from time 
to time upon the redemptive powers of an enlightened and spiritual 
Christianity, we yet feel that his occasional emphasis is insufficient as a 
restatement of Christianity. We rise from a perusal of these beautiful 
and charming essays with a feeling that sensual and selfish people are 
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distinctly stupid and foolish people, and what is still worse, that they are 
pessimistic people, and worst of all, that they are people whom our author 
does not care about. While, therefore, there is much here that Jesus 
himself might have written, had he remained in Nazareth and written a 
book, we believe something more has yet to be added to these pages ere 
they can adequately reproduce that burning sense of the burden of sin, 
and that yearning to redeem the sinner, which led Jesus to become the 
founder of Christianity. 

In brief, Mr Brierley is an interpreter ; and as such his soul is calm, 
and he vividly reflects just so much of the world’s passionate life as he can 
do dispassionately. He rejoices calmly yet continually, chiefly in the 
works of God in the human soul and in the universe, but occasionally, we 
suspect, in those happy turns of a sentence which sparkle all through his 
book, and so continually rejoice his reader. 

To sum up, we are indeed grateful to Mr Brierley for a book so rich as 
this is in spiritual helpfulness, and in intellectual guidance. It is a book 
full of hope for the future, and of a great good courage. This restate- 
ment of Christianity reminds us of a young eagle delightedly realising that 
it is now strong enough to kick its old eggshell out of the nest, and greet- 
ing the abyss beneath and the heavens above, with the keen joy of one 
who is looking out now for wing-roads and swoop-paths. So Christianity 
faces its new world. The abyss of human sorrow and the heights of 
human joy are all alike accessible to the voluntarily suffering and glori- 
ously triumphant spirit of the Christian. This, if we rightly interpret our 
author, is the essential message of his book, and his final answer to all our 
“ Problems of Living.” 


Wirrep Harris. 
BotTon. 
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eee. 192p. 102 facsimile plates. 


zac, 1904, 
Edwards (Chilperic) The Hammurabi 
Code and the Sinaitic Legislation. Witha 
complete trans. of the Babylonian Inscription 
discovered at Susa. 183p. Watts, 1904, 
Sampey (J..R.) The Code of Hammurabi 
and the Laws of Moses. 
Baptist Rev. and Exp, April 1904, 
(This first article is a general descriptive ac- 


count of the code.) : 

Nielsen (D.) Die altarabische Mond- 
religion und die mosaische Ueberlieferung, 
215p. Illus. Strassburg, 1904, 

Sayce (A. H.) The Legal Code of Baby- 
lonia. Amer. J. of Th., pn 1904, 

(Hammurabi's and the Mosaic es are in 
marked contrast, the former designed for a 
settled people, the latter for nomadic tribes. 
But the patriarchal stories of Genesis imply 
Babylonian, not Pentateuchal law and custom, 
and hence cannot be regarded as fictions of a 
post-Musaic age.] 

Callaway (Charles) The Prophet and 
the Priest in Hebrew Ethics. 

West. R., May 1904, 

Lods (A.) Les Israélites, croyaient-ils 
Ala vie future, i. Rev. chrétienne, Apr. 1904. 

{Points out the traces in the O.T. of the belief 
and practice of ancestor worship, and of belief 
in existence after death. Of this last, two con- 
ceptions existed side by side—one of survival in 
the tomb, the other of survival in Sheol.) 

Old Covenant (The), commonly called 
The Old Testament, trans, from Septuagint 
by Charles Thomson. New ed. by S. F. 
Pells, Skeffington, 1904, 

Cheyne (T. K.) Critica Biblica ; or, 
critical notes on O. T. writings. 498p. 

Black, 1904. 

Burkitt (F. C.) The Nash Papyrus. 

Jewish Q. R., April 1904, 

{A new photograph, the first to show the 
Hebrew characters of the text of this papyrus of 
the Decalogue.] 

Sayce (A. H.) Monument Facts and 
Higher Critical Fancies (By-Paths of Bible 
Knowledge). 127p. R.T.S., 1904. 

Anderson (Sir R.) Pseudo-criticism ; or, 
the higher criticism and its counterfeit. 
180p. Nisbet, 1904. 

Balmforth (Ramsden) The Bible. From 
the Standpoint of Higher Criticism. The 
Old Testament. 262p. Sonnenschein, 1904. 


24 Redpath (H. A.) A New Theory as to 
the Use of the Divine Names in the Penta- 
teuch. Amer. Jour. of Theol., April 1904, 
{There were two Edd. of the Pent., the first 
Yahwistic but not excluding Elohim, the second 

exclusively Elohistic. The present text is a com- 
bination of the two, each being used in turn to 
supplement the other where the text was illegible 


or lacking.] 

Weir (T. H.) The Koran and the 
‘* Books of Moses,” Expos., May 1904. 
(Defence of the Mosaic origin of the Penta- 
teuch. Islam is the product of a Man and a 
Book, and analogy requires the same for Israel.] 
2B Davidson (W. L.) The Bible Story of 
Creation—a Phase of the Theistic Argu- 
ment. Expositor, April 1904. 

2N Barnes(W. E.) Jachin and Boaz. 
Jour. of Theol. St., April 1904. 
8C Cheyne (T. K.) The Book of Psalms, 
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translated from a revised text, with Notes 
and Introductions, 2 vols, 416, 246p. 
Kegan Paul, 1904. 


[In place of a second edition of the author’s 
earlier work, 1888.] ? 

Thirtle (James William) The Titles of 
the Psalms: their Nature and Meaning 
explained. Frowde, 

{A new theory. Ina properarrangement of the 
material, the lines at the top of a psalm should (1) 
describe the piece, (2) state the author, (3) set out 
the circumstances of its composition or its object. 
Anything not coming within this description be- 
longs to the preceding psalm.) . 

Barnes (W. E.) Psalm lxix. 

Exp., May 1904 

[The Psalm arises out of and reflects the cir- 
cumstances of Nehemiah when rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem.] 


3E_ Psalms of Israel: Lect. delivered by the 

Bp. of Derry and others in St Patrick’s 

Cathedral, 1903. 198p. Brown, 1904, 

4B Lane (Dr) Nochmals die Ebed-Jahwe- 
Lieder in Deuterojesaja. 

Th, St. u. Krit., 8rd No,, 1904. 

[A detailed exegesis of the servant passages. 


They are Messianic developments of the original 
Deutero-Isaian conception in xli. 8.] 


E Driver (S. R.) Translations from the 
Prophets, Jer. xxx.—xxxi., XXv. 

Exp., Mar., May 1904. 

Kaufmann (M.) Was the ‘‘ Weeping 
Prophet” a Pessimist? Exp., Mar. 1904, 

I Oesterley (W. O. E.) The Old Latin 
Texts of the Minor Prophets, iii. 

J. of Th, St., April 1904. 

{Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah.] 

5 Whitley (W. T.) Symbolism in the 
New Testament. Bapt. Rev. and Exp., 
Apr. 1904. 

{Symbolism here means ritual acts. Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper alone are obligatory.] 

5k Moulton (J. H.) Characteristics of N.T. 
Greek. Exp., Mar., April, May 1904. 

x Burkitt (F. C.) On Romans ix. 5 and 
Mark xiv, 61. J. of Th. St., April 1904. 

James (M. R.) The Scribe of the 
Leicester Codex. J. of Th. St., April 1904, 

Marshall (J. T.) Remarkable Readings 
in the Epistles found in the Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary. J. of Th. St., April 1904. 

Jiilicher (Adolf) An Introduction to the 
New Testament. Trans, by Janet Penrose 
Ward. Prefatory Note by Mrs Humphry 
Ward. 635p. Smith, Elder, 1904, 

[Review will follow.] 

Bowman (S. LZ.) Historical Evidence of 
the New Testament ; a study in Christian 
evidences. 7382p. Jennings & Pye, 1904. 

6 Farmer (J. H.) An Analysis of the 
Sermon on the Mount, 

Baptist Rev. and Exp., April 1904. 

Burkitt (F. C.) The Early Church and 
the Synoptic Gospels. 

J. of Th. St., April 1904. 

Sanday (W.) The Injunctions of Silence 
in the Gospels. J. of Th. St., Apr. 1904. 

6b Briggs (Charles A.) New Light on the 
Life of Jesus. 209p. Clark, 1904. 

Holtzmann (Oscar) The Life of Jesus. 
Trans. by J. T. Bealby and M, A. Canney. 
542p, Black, 1904. 
in 


0 a of author’s Leben Jesu, published 
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Bennett (W. H.) The Life of Christ ac- 
cording to St Mark (continuation), 
Expositor, March, April 1904. 
Preuschen (£.) Todesjahr und Todestag 
Jesu. Ztsch. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 1, 1904. 
[Clement Alex. (Strom., i. 21, 146) mentions a 
gnostic tradition t the crucifixion took place 
on 25 Pharmuti. Author reckons that, in the 
year 30 A.D., 25 Pharmuti in the old Egyptian 
calendar=7 April in the Julian calendar, thus 
independently confirming the date arrived at on 
astronomical grounds. Reasons are given for 
believing this date to be the 14th Nisan.) 
6F Howlett (J. A.) Wendt’s Theory of the 
Fourth Gospel. Dub. R., April 1904. 
Smith (J. Ritchie) The Teaching of the 
Gospel of John. 406p. Revell, 1903. 
{Authenticity of Gospel assumed. The subjects 
dealt with include its doctrine of God, of the 
Word, of the Holy Spirit, of Sin, of Salvation, and 
of the Church.] 


61 Anderson (F. LZ.) The Virgin Birth. 
Baptist Rev. and Exp., April 1904. 
6L Bernard (J, H.) Prayers of the King- 
dom : Studies in the Lord’s Prayer. 96p. 
S.P.C.K., 1904. 
St Cyprian on the 
Eng. tr., with intr. 84p. 
S.P.C.K., 1904. 
6M Soltau(W.) Hat Jesus Wunder getan ? 
Eine biblische Widerlegung Kirchlichen 
Aberglaube. 112p. Dieterich, 1903. 
{By documentary comparison of Gospel narra- 
tives, author excludes all miracles not found in 


Mark and in the Logia. What remain are chiefly 
deeds of healing.) 
6Q Abbott (Edwin A.) Paradosis, or ‘‘in the 
Night in which he was (?) betrayed.” 
Diatessarica. Partiv. 239p. 
A. & C. Black, 1904. 
7h Dobschiitz (E. von) Probleme des apostol- 
ischen Zeitalters. 5 Vortrige. Leipzig, 1904. 
7A Ernst (W.) Die Blass’sche Hypothese 
und die Textgeschichte, 
Ztsch. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1903. 
[Rejects Blass’s theory that the Eastern & A B 
text (a2) and the Western D text (8) of Acts are 
each homogeneous and proceed from the same 
author, a being a polished form of 8. The writer 
regards f as a manipulated and corrupt text, a as 
an attempt at a critical recension of 8. He also 
affirms against Blass the non-Lucan authorship 


of Acts.] 
7B Kellett (£. #.) St Paul the Poet. 
Exp., May 1904. 
7E Sokolowski (Emil) Die Begriffe Geist und 
Leben bei Paulus, 291p. 
Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1908. 
7M Holimann (G.) Die Unechtheit des 
zweiten Thessalonicherbriefs. 
Ztsch, f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 1, 1904. 
[Denies the authenticity of 2 Thess. on the 
ground of the contradiction between the escha- 
tologies of the 1st and 2nd Epistles.) 
7V_ Barns (7,.) The Catholic Epistles of 
Themison II, Exp., May 1904. 
{Our 1 and 2 Peter were circulated as such by 
the Montanist bishop Themison, 1 Peter is really 
the Ep. of Eleutherus; 2 Peter, incorporating 
portions of Jude, is Themison’s own work.] 
7Y Chapman(Dom) The Historical Setting 
of the Second and Third Epistles of St John. 
iJ. of Th. St., April 1904. 
Findlay (@. G.) Studies in the First 
Epistle of John iiii The Old and New 
Commandment. Exp., Mar, 1904. 


Bindley (T. H.) 
Lord’s Prayer. 
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8 Chapman(Dom) The Seven Churches of 


sia. Exp., April 1904. 

[Criticism of Ramsay’s paper in the Jan. Ezp.] 

Holden (G. F.) Lectures on the Revela- 
tion of St John the Divine. Rees, 1904. 

Ramsay (W. M.) The Letters to the 
Seven Churches. Exp., Mar., April 1904. 

Ramsay (W. M.) The Letter to Smyrna. 

Exp., May 1904. 

White (N. J. D.) The Testimony of 
Jesus in the Spirit of Prophecy. 

Exp., April 1904. 

{Exegetical exposition of Rev. xix. 10.] 

Bousset (W.) Die Wiedererkennungs- 
Fabel in den pseudoklementinischen Schrif- 
ten, den Menichmen des Plautus, und 
Shakespeares Komodie der Irrungen. 

Ztsch. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 1, 1904. 

(The Homilies and Recognitions embody and 
adapt an old novel, and B. suggests Shakespeare 
may have been acquainted with the Clem. Recog. 
or else with some other form of the original tale. 
Plautus forms no link of connection between 
Ps. Clem. and Shakespeare, and whether he drew 
from the same source as they is not clear.] 

Hoffmann (G.) Zwei Hymnen der 
Thomasakten. 

Ztsch. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1903. 

{1. Lied des Apostels Judas Thomas im Lande 
der Inder ; Syriac text, translation and notes. 

2. Die Hochzeit der Seele, Syriac and Greek 
texts, translation and notes.] 

Waitz (H.) Eine Parallele z, d. Selig- 
preisungen aus einem ausserkanonischen 
Evangelium, 

tsch, f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1904. 

Lewis (Agnes Smith) Acta Mythologica 
Apostolorum. The Mythological Acts of 
the Apostles (Hore Semitice, Nos. iii. and 
iv.) 265p. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1904. 


C CHURCH 14° Social Problems, 20°° 
Polity, 42 ** Liturgical, 50 ** Sacraments, 
60 Missions. 


Wernle (Paul) Beginnings of Christi- 
anity, vol. ii. The Development of the 
Church. Trans. by G. A. Bienemann and 
Introd. by W. D. Morrison. (Theol. Trans, 
Lib.] 376p. Williams & Norgate, 1904. 

[Review will follow.] 

Mackintosh (H. R.) Ritschl’s Theory of 
the Church. Lond. Quar. R., April 1904. 

Woodworth (Arthur V.) Christian Soci- 
alism in England. Inter. J. Eth., Apr. 1904. 

Fisch (A.) Le mouvement social en 
Angleterre. R. du Christ. social, Apr. 1904, 

Anon. Christian Socialism in France. 

Church Q.R., April 1904. 

16 Welldon (Bishop) The Church in the 
Colonies. 19th Cent., May 1904. 

17 Lazerges (P.) Christianisme et Démo- 
cratie. R. du Christ. social, Apr. 1904. 

25 Stone(Darwell) The Bearings of Church 
History on the proposed Representative 
Church Council. 19p. Parker, 1904. 

(Paper read at Oxford, Feb. 23rd, 1904.] 

37 Furse (C. W.) Lenten addresses and 
meditations, intr. by Bp. of Worcester. 
262p. Murray, 1904. 

41 Codrington (H. W.) The Syrian Litur- 
gies of the Presanctified. II. 

J. of Th. St., April 1904, 
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42 Wilson (H. A.) The Metrical Endings 
of the Leonine Sacramentary. 
J. of Th. St., April 1904, 
51 Pember (G@. H.) The Lord’s Command : 
Words on baptism in reply to a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ Baptism: Pouring on or Dip- 
pingin?” 204p. Hodder, 1904, 
Rogers (C. F.) Baptism and Christian 
Archeology. 36lp. Clarendon Pr., 1903. 
60 <Awdry (Frances) Daylight for Japan. 
Story of Mission Work. 296p. 
Bemrose, 1904. 
Ganquin (J.) L’Bvangile au Japon. 
J. des Miss. Evangel., Mar. 1904. 
Ganquin (J.) L’Evangile en Corée. 
J. des Miss. Evangel., April 1904. 
Davenport (A.) China from Within. 
Study of Opium Fallacies and Missionary 
Mistakes. 320p. Unwin, 1904. 
Stott (Grace) Twenty-six Years of Mis- 
sionary Work in China. Pref. by J. Hudson 
Taylor. 3876p. Hodder & S., 1904. 
63 Clark (R.) Missions of C. M. S, and 
C. E. Z. M. S. in Punjab and Sindh, Ed. 
280p. 
C.M.S., 1904, 
80 Dubois (P.) The point of contact in 
teaching. 148p. 8.8.U., 1904. 
Greene (S. H.) The Twentieth Century 
Sunday School—Its Organisation. 
Baptist Rev. and Exp., April 1904, 
Monod (W.) Les Ecoles du dimanche 
de Normandie, 
R. du christianisme social, Feb. 1904. 
(Cond the inefficient teaching given, the 
remedy being to apply scientific method in 
instruction. A useful course of teaching is sug- 
gested in outline.] 
91 Buli(P.) Missioner’s Handbook: Guide ° 
for missioners, etc. 282p. (Parson’s 
Handbook Series. ) Richards, 1904. 


and rev. by R. Maconachie. 





D DOCTRINE 10 °° God, 22 ** Christ, 60 * 
Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 Apologetics, 


h Bowvier (Aug.) Dogmatique Chrétienne 
publiée d’aprés le cours manuscrit et les 
notes de l’auteur, par E. Montet. 2 vols. 
336, 326p. 1903. 

8 Adderley (J.) Prayer Book Teaching. 
An attempt to construct a positive statement 
of C, of E. doct. and practice from the 
Book of Common Prayer and the Articles. 

Gardner, 1904. 

10 Armstrong (R. A.) The Trinity and the 

Incarnation. 166p. P. Green, 1904. 

{Describes growth and development of the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation, examines modern 
pleas for the Trinity and the Deity of Christ, and 
whilst rejecting the latter dogmas, points out the 
truth underlying the doctrine of the Incarnation.]} 

11 Shute (A. LZ.) The Fatherhood of God, 
intro. by Bp. Stephen M. Merrill, D.D. 
310p. N.Y., Eaton & Mains. 

13 Hendrix (EZ. R.) The Personality of the 
Holy Spirit. 219p. 

Nash Ten. Pub. House, 1903. 
[The Quillian lectures for 1903, delivered in the 
Chapel of Emory College.] 

17. Dewar(W.) What is a Miracle ? 

Amer. J. of Th. 
{An attempt at definition. A miracle is an 
event in the spiritual order, and within the law 
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of that order; and as the universe is one and 
spiritual, no moral nor natural law is broken.) 


20 M'‘Connell (S. D.) Christ. 242p. 
Macmillan, 1904. 
40 Whincup (D. W.) Training of Life: 
seven sermons on modern life and its diffi- 
culties. 90p. (Handbooks for Clergy.) 
Longmans, 1904. 
42 Scheel (O.) Zur Augustins Anschauung 
von der Erlésung durch Christus, 
Th. St. u. Krit., 3rd No., 1904. 
43e Bradshaw (the late Henry) On the use 
of the Quicunque Vult in the Book of 
Common Prayer. J. of. Th. St., April 1904. 
60 Kennedy (H, A. A.) St Paul’s Concep- 
tions of the Last Things. 390p. 
Hodder & S., 1904, 
Muirhead (Lewis A.) The Eschatology of 
Jesus, or the Kingdom come and coming, 
251p. Melrose. 
(Four lectures delivered under the ‘ Constitu- 
tion of the Bruce Lectureship” in the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow, Oct. 1903.] 
Clapperton (Jane Hume) Vision of the 
Future. Based on application of Ethical 
Principles. 356p. Sonnenschein, 1904. 
63 Monnier (H.) Résurrection. 
Rev. chrétienne, April 1904. 
70 Oliphant (C. H.) Authority and the 
Pulpit. Biblio. Sacra, April 1904, 
Stone (Darwell) The Discipline of Faith. 
206p. Brown, Langham & Co., 1904. 
90 Jefferson (Charles Edward) Things 
Fundamental. A Course of thirteen dis- 
courses in Modern Apologetics, 382p., 
Brown, Langham & Co,, 1904. 


E ETHICS 1-9 Practical Theology, 


Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Education. 


6 Ritschl (Otto) Wissenschaftliche Ethik 
und moralische Gesetzgebung. 43p. 
Mohr, 1903. 
{An Introduction to a forthcoming treatise on 
Ethics. } 
10 Sorley (W. R.) Recent Tendencies in 
Ethics. 1838p. Blackwood, 1904, 
{A survey, in short compass and in popular 
form, of some leading features of the ethical 
thought of the present day. The chapters are 
entitled ‘‘ Characteristics,” ‘Ethics and Evolu- 
tion,” ‘‘ Ethics and Idealism.” 
Stérring (@.) Moralphilosophische Streit- 
fragen. Th. i., Die Entstehung des sittlichen 
Bewusstseins, 158p. Engelmann, 1904. 
M‘Donald (W.) Principles of Moral 
Science; Essay. 242p. Brown & N., 1904, 
The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 3383p, 
Brooklyn, C. M. Higgins & Co., 1903. 
Gore (G.) The Coming Scientific Morality. 
West. R., April 1904. 
(‘‘ The idea of universal goodness is an old one, 
and was originally a mere conjecture, but it is 
now abundantly supported by facts, and mankind 
will be gradually compelled by the pressure of 
advancing knowledge to accept it.”] 
Cantecor (@.) La science positive de la 
morale, Rev. Phil., Mar., April 1904. 
{Author criticises the Ethics of Lévy-Bruhl, 
Simmel and Durkheim, who inculcate the 
practical impotence of reason and reduce moral 
science to a physics of manners or customs. He 


Vout. II._—No. 4. 





maintains that Morality is founded on @ priori 
principles, and requires the admission of the 
practical reason as a moral faculty.] 

Gusti (Demetrius) Egoismus und Altru- 
ismus. Zur soziologischen Motivation des 
praktischen Wollens, i, 

Vierteljahrssr. f. w. Phil., xxviii. 1. 

(The word ‘‘ Egoism” emanates from the phil- 
osophers of Port-Royal; the word ‘“‘ Altruism” 
from Comte. Author examines and rejects the 
psychological analysis of Comte and Spencer 
relative to egoistic, ego-altruistic and altruistic 
feelings. ] : 

Cartier (J.) Revue critique de Morale, i. 

Rev. de Phil., April 1904. 
20 Halévy (Elie) Le radicalisme phil- 
osophique. 517p. Alcan, 1904. 

(Third vol. of author’s work La Formation du 
Radicalisme philosophique. It treats of (1) the 
National Laws of an Economic Society ; (2) the 
Organisation of Justice and the State ; (3) the 
Laws of Thought and Rules of Action.) __ 

Franklin (C. K.) The Socialization of 
Humanity. 481lp. Chic., Kerr, 1904. 

{An analysis and synthesis of the phenomena 
of nature, life, mind, and society through the 
law of repetition.] E ; 

Rauh (F.) Science et conscience. 

Rev. Phil., April 1904. 

{Author criticises the psychology of Lévy- 
Bruhl in La Morale et la science des meurs, which 
neglects the social idea in its relation with social 
reality, t.¢. the social life itself.) ‘ 

Greef(G. De) Introduction to Sociology, 
vii. Ptiii. General Structure of Societies, 

Am. J. of Sociology, Jan.—Mar. 1904. 

[These two articles deal with the Adaptation 
and ‘Acclimatization of the Human Species and 
with the Social Frontiers. ] ‘ ’ 

Moot Points in 


Ross (£. Alsworth) 
Sociology. v. The Social Forces. 
Am. J. of Sociology, Jan. 1904. 


{Nothing can rescue us from one-sided theories 
save a knowledge of human wants and a recogni- 
tion of the great variety of the springs that incite 
men to action.) 

De Roberty (Eugene) Nouveau pro- 
gramme de sociologie. 268p. Alcan, 1904, 

Gilard(Z.) La Solidarité. Quelquescon- 
séquences sociales et religieuses. 

Rév. chrétienne, April 1904, 

Shaler (Nathaniel Southgate) The 
Citizen. A study of the individual and the 
government. 346p. Barnes, 1904, 

Scherger (G. LZ.) Evolution of Modern 
Liberty. Longmans, 1904. 

Molinari (G. de) The Society of To- 
Morrow: A Forecast of its Political and 
Economic Organisation. Trans. by P. H. 
Lee Warner, with Letter from Frédéric 
Passy and Introduction by Hodgson Pratt. 
277p. Unwin, 1904. 

Loch (C. S.) Methods of Social Advance : 
short studies by various authors. 200p. 

Macmillan, 1904. 

Schallmayer (W.) Vererbung und Aus- 

lese im Lebenslauf der Volker. 394p. 
Fischer, 1904. 

Reich (Emil) Success among Nations. 
283p. Chapman & Hall, 1904. 

{A psychological view of history, giving in out- 
line and by means of a few illustrations a bird’s- 
eye view of the human forces that have raised 
some nations to success, e.g., Success in Imperial- 
ism, Intellectual Success, Religious Success.) 

Boutmy (Emile) The English People. 
A Study of their Political Psychology. 
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Trans. by E. English, with Introduction by 
J. E. C. Bodley. 3382p. Unwin, 1904. 
Du Bois (W. E. B.) The Development 
of a People. Inter. J. Eth., April 1904. 

{Deals with the American Negro problem.] 

O’Brien (M. D.) Philanthropy and the 
Cosmic Process. West. R., May 1904. 
21 Hammond (B. £.) Outlines of Compara- 
tive Politics. 486p. Rivington, 1904, 

Watson (John) The Coarsening of 
National Ideals. Hodder & S., 1904. 

Massingham (H. W.) The Materialism 
of English Life. Cont. R., June 1904. 

(Ideas, so far from being driven out of the 
field, are everywhere triumphing over the materi- 
alistic creed. Even in our own country, where 
ideas are sounpopular, we see a large and fruitful 
idea, like Free Trade, able to hold its own against 
the sterile and narrow, but important creed of 
Protection.”] 

23 Flux(A. W.) Economic Principles. An 
Introductory Study. 3824p. Methuen, 1904, 

Banks (D. C.) The Ethics of Work and 
Wealth. 328p. Blackwood, 1904. 

Gide (Charles) Les Sans-travail. 

R. du christianisme social, Feb. 1904. 

[Discusses the causes of want of employment, 
and describes measures that have been tried as a 
remedy, and suggests others.] 

Gilman (N. P.) Methods of Industrial 
Peace. 446p. Macmillan, 1904. 

Hamilton (J. H.) Savings and Savings 
Institution. Macmillan, 1904, 

Moody (J.) The Truth about Trusts: a 
description and analysis of the American 
Trust Movement. 536p. Moody Pub. Co, 

Steffens (Lincoln) The Shame of the 
Cities. 310p. M‘Clure, Phillips & Co. , 1904. 

(Arts. on municipal corruption in N. York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St Louis, and other repre- 
sentative cities in U.S.A.] 

27 Board of Education. Reports from Uni- 
versity Colleges, 1903. Eyre & S., 1904. 

Ziegler (Th.) Geschichte der Paedagogik 
mit besonderer Riicksicht auf das hohere 
Unterrichtswesen. 2 Aufl, Miinchen, 1904. 

{A long-awaited new and revised edition of a 
well-known standard work.] 

Horne (H. H.) The Philosophy of 
Education: being the foundations of educa- 
tion in the related natural and mental 
sciences. 8305p. N.Y., Macmillan Co., 1904. 

Butler (N. Murray), ed. Education in 
the United States: a series of monographs 
prepared for the U.S. exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900; with intr. 2 vols. 
973p. Albany, J. B. Lyon Co. 

Coe (G@. A.) The Philosophy of the 
Movement for Religious Education. 

Amer. J. of Th., April 1904. 

Sanday (W.) Justice in Education. A 
Word for Peace. 32p. Longmans, 1904. 


James (J. G.) The Ethics of Passive 
Resistance, Inter. J. Eth., April 1904, 

(“If this movement continues to grow, one 
serious result will follow, viz., that our police 
courts will come to be regarded as somewhat 
more respectable for criminals and for those 
with whom the officials of the law are having 
continual trouble.”} 


Woodward (W.H.) Desiderius Erasmus 





concerning the aim and method of Education. 
262p. Camb, Press, 1904. 
Kant (I.) The Educational Theory of | 
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Kant: tr. and ed. with intro. by E. Frank- 
lin Buchner. 309p. Lippincott, 1904. 

Muirhead (J. H.) Wordsworth’s Ideal of 
Early Education, Inter. J. Eth., April 1904. 

(Beginning in a genuine feeling for the 
appearances of things—passing through (1) the 
imaginative, and (2) the analytical handling of 
them—ending in the re-interpretation of the 
results of science by poetry, Wordsworth’s scheme 
of education aimed at the building up of self.) 


28 Simmel (Georg) The —- of Conflict. 
Am. J. of Sociology, Jan. and Mar. 1904, 
Thomas(W.J.) The Psychology of Race- 

Prejudice. Am. J. of Sociology, Mar. 1904. 

[Race-prejudice is an instinct originating in the 
tribal stage of society, when solidarity in feeling 
and action was essential to the preservation of 
the group. It, or some analogue of it, will prob- 
ably never disappear completely.] 

Lacombe (P.) Lridée de Patrie. 

Rev. de Méta, et de Mor., Mar. 1904. 

{Author contends that love of country precedes 
the larger love of humanity.]} 

34 Sowtar (R.) Alcohol, its place and 

power in legislation, 272p. Hodder, 1904. 

41 Pearce(H. H.) Sons of the Clergy, 1655- 

1904, 3810p. J. Murray, 1904, 

Eliot (C. W.) Labor Problems of the 
Twentieth Century. Biblio. Sacra, Apr. 1904. 

94 Myers(C. 8S.) Is Vivisection Justifiable ? 

Inter. J. Eth., April 1904, 

(Deals with the morality and utility of vivisec- 
tion. The areas of the body, stimulation of 
which can produce painful sensations, are far less 
numerous than might be supposed. When in- 
flamed, almost any part becomes painful. But 
under non-inflammatory conditions, most, if 
not all, the internal organs may be handled pain- 
lessly.} 

F PASTORALIA 2 Sermons 
Abbott (Lyman) The Great Companion. 

N.Y., Outlook Co., 1904. 

[Essays on the Fellowship of God.]} 

Vaughan (Cardinal H.) The Young 
Priest. Conferences on the Apostolic Life, 
Ed. by his brother, Canon J. S. Vaughan. 
347p. Burns & Oates, 1904. 

Wans(M, G.) The Purpose and Meaning 
of an Educated Ministry. 14p. 

Baptist Rev. and Exp., April 1904. 

Wesley (J.) on Preaching. Ed. Joseph 
Dawson. 226p. Richards, 1904. 

Brastow (L. 0.) Representative Modern 
Preachers. Macmillan, 1904, 

Creighton (Mandell) The Mind of St 
Peter, and other Sermons, Ed. L. Creighton. 
192p. Longmans, 1904. 

Maclaren (Alexander) Last Sheaves. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1903. 

Chadwick (G. A., Bp.) Pilate’s Gift, and 
other sermons. 288p. Rel. Tr. Soc., 1904. 

Brokenshire (Mark) The Veiled To- 
Morrow of Soul-Life, and other Sermons, 
217p. Stockwell. 

Garvie (A. EZ.) The Gospel for To-Day. 
187p. Inglis Ker, 1904. 

Senior (Walter) A Faithful Minister. 
A brief memoir by his son, W. S. S., to- 
gether with some of his sermons, 154p. 

Elliot Stock, 1904. 

Stubbs (W.) Visitation charges delivered 
to clergy and churchwardens at Chester and 
Oxford. Ed. by E. E. Holmes. 370p. 

Longmans, 1904. 
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G BIOGRAPHY 2 English 


1 de Barjeau(P.) Albert Schiffle. 
du christianisme social, 
See also Small (A. B.), in American 
Journal of Sociology, March 1904, 
2V Acton (Lord) tters to Mary, daughter 
of Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Ed. with 
intr. memoir by H. Paul. 314p. Allen, 1904. 
Barry (W.) Newman. 296p. (Literary 
Lives. ) Hodder, 1904, 
Farrar (R.) The Life of Frederic 
William Farrar, sometime Dean of Canter- 
bury. 351p. Nisbet, 1904. 
Anon. Robert Campbell Moberley. 
Church Q. R., April 1904. 
Priestley a Memoirs, written by 
himself. Edited by Rev. F. Freeston. 
132p. Allenson, 1904. 
Verschoyle (J.) Frances Power Cobbe. 
Cont, R., June 1904. 
See also Johnson (M. LZ.) A Priestess of 
Humanity. West. R., June 1904. 
Anon. Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Gladstone.” 
Edin. R., April 1904. 
Sichel (W.) Disraeli; study in person- 
ality and ideas. Illus, 344p. 
Methuen, 1904. 
73 Barrett(J. H.) Abraham Lincoln and his 
presidency. 800p. 
Cin., O. R. Clarke Co., 1904. 
Smith (£. Garstin) Life and Reminis- 
cences of Robert G. Ingersoll. 125p. 
N.Y., Nat. Weekly Publishing Co,, 1904. 
(Written by one having access to special sources 
of information.) 
Riis (J. A.) Theodore Roosevelt: the 
Hodder, 1904, 


man and the citizen. 486p. 


H HISTORY x Persecutions C Chris- 
tian M. Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


B_ Alleroft (A. H.), Haydon (J. H.) His- 
tory of Rome, 44 B.c.-188 a.p. Early 
Principate. 3rd ed., enl. 360p. Clive, 1904. 

M Carlyle(R. W. und A. J.) A History of 
Medieval Political Theory in the West. 
Vol. i., The Second Century to the Ninth. 
332p. Blackwood, 1903. 

Chronicon Adae de Usk, A.D, 1377-1421. 
Ed. with tr. and notes by Sir E. M. 
Thompson. Frowde, 1904. 
R Stubbs (William) Lectures on European 
History. Ed. by A. Hassal. 424p. 
Longmans, 1904, 
Stone (J. M.) Reformation and Renais- 
sance (circa 1377-1610). 470p. 
Duckworth, 1904. 
Reich (Emil) Foundations of Modern 
Europe. Twelve Lectures delivered in the 
University of London. 262p. Bell, 1904. 
Berbig (Dr) Urkundliches zu Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte. 
Th. St. u. Krit., 8rd No., 1904, 


[French text of a letter of appeal from Kurfiirst 
John of Saxony to Charles V.] 


1 Sacrum Commercium: The Converse of | 
Francis and his Sons with Holy Poverty. | 


(The Temple Classics,) Trans, by Canon 
Rawnsley. 188p. Dent, 1904. 
St Francis of Assisi, according to Brother 





Thomas of Celano, His descriptions of the 
Seraphic Father, a.p. 1229-1257. Witha 
Critical Introduction by H. G. Rosedale. 
174p. Dent, 1904. 
Carmichael (M.) The Origin of the Rule 
of St Francis. Dub, R., April 1904. 
Alphandéry (P.) Les derniers travaux de 
M. P. Sabatier sur Vhistoire franciscaine. 
R. de l’Hist. des Rel., Jan.—Feb, 1904. 
2 Gasquet (Abbot) St Gregory the Great 
and England. Dub. R., April 1904. 
M Holmes (7. 8S.) The Austin Canons in 
England in the Twelfth Century. 
J. of Th. St., April 1904. 
T Anon. The Popish Plot. 
Church Q. R., April 1904. 
{Against Lang and Fr. Gerard, writer supports 


Pollock’s argument that the Jesuits were con- 
cerned in Godfrey's murder. ] 


6 MacKinlay (J. M.) Influence of the 
Pre-Reformation Church on Scottish Place- 
Names. 484p, Blackwood, 1904. 


I INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathers 2 R. C. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


A Drews(P.) Untersuchungen zur Didache. 

Ztsch. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 1, 1904. 

Di Pauli (Freiherr) Zum sogennanten 2 
Korintherbrief des Clemens Romanus, 

Ztsch. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1903. 


(The letter is an encyclical letter, a homily, 
from Soter, Bishop of Rome.) 


C Conybeare (F. C.) The authorship of the 
‘*Contra Marcellum.” ‘ 
Ztsch. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1904. 
(The authorship is here ascribed to Eusebius of 
Emesa, not Eusebius Pamphili.] 
Conybeare (F. C.) The date of Euthalius, 
Ztsch., f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 1, 1904. 
{Against von Soden’s date (650-700) for the 
Euthalian prologues, C. endorses Dean Armitage 
Robinson’searly date (323-396), and adds Armenian 
and other evidence to that of R.’s Euthaliana.] 
Granger (F.) The Poemandres of Hermes 
Trismegistus. J. of Th, St., April 1904. 
Watson (£. W.) The Interpolations in 
8. Cyprian’s De Unitate Ecclesiae. 
J. of Th. St., April 1904. 
2 Flynn (J. M.) The Catholic Church in 
New Jersey. 695p. Jos. M. Flynn, 1904. 
3 Anon. The Church and Dissent in Wales 
during the Nineteenth Century. 
Church Q. R., April 1904. 
73 Miller (W. J.) The American Church : 
A brief historical sketch of the body known 
as the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U.S. of America, 87p. Whittaker, 1904. 
4 Denifle (P. Heinrich) Luther und 
Luthertum in der ersten Entwickelung, 
quellenmissig dargestellt. Bd. 1. 889p. 
Kirchheim, 1904, 
5 Boynton (S. Mills) The Congregational 
Way: a handbook of congregational prin- 
ciples and practices. 221p. 
Boston, Pilgrim Press [1903]. 
Pike (£. C.) Story of the Anabaptists. 
140p. (Eras of Non-conformity.) Law, 1904, 
Foster (Ff. H.)  Park’s Theological 
System. Biblio. Sacra, April 1904. 
(Continuation of former articles. is deals 
with Park’s treatment of the Atonement.) 
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7 MacVey(W. P.) The Genius of Method- 
ism. A sociological interpretation. 326p. 
C, Jennings & Pye, 1904. 
8  Hugenholtz (P. H.), ed. Religion and 
Liberty. Addresses at the 2nd Inter- 
national Council of Liberal Religious 
Thinkers, held in Amsterdam, Sept. 1903. 
119p. Brill, 1904. 
9 Brown (J. 7.) Churches of Christ. 
83p. J. P. Morton & Co., 1904. 
{A historical and biographical history of 
Churches of Christ in the United States, Austral- 
asia, England and Canada.) 


L LITERATURE. 2 English 3 German 
5 Italian 9 Classical, 


2 Johnson (Edwin) The Rise of English 
Culture. 637p. Williams & Norgate, 1904. 
{For the first time since the Revival of Letters, 
an endeavour is here made to state the mere 
matter of fact concerning the way in which our 
national story was first schemed in the monas- 
teries, and gradually published during the reign 
ef Henry VIII. An account of author's life and 
writings by E. A. Petherick prefixed. ] 
Bradley (H.) The Making of English. 
245p. Macmillan, 1904, 
Minchin (H. C.) Cowley’s Last Testa. 
ment. Fort. R., April 1904, 
Walpole (Horace) Letters of Horace 
Walpole. 849p. Newnes, 
Vaughan (H.) Poems, with intr. and 
notes by E. Hutton, 354p, (Little Libr.) 
Methuen, 1904. 
Cowper (W.) Curtespondence arranged 
in chron. order, with annotation by J. 
Wright. 4 vols. Hodder, 1904. 
Buckham (J. Wright) James Marsh and 
Coleridge. Biblio, Sacra, April 1904. 


Landor (Walter Savage) The Shorter | 


Works of Walter Savage Landor. 839p. 
Newnes. 
Lyttelton (A. T.) Modern Poets of Faith, 
Doubt, Paganism: other Essays. Memoir 
of Author by Edward Stuart Talbot. 316p. 
J. Murray, 1904. 
Landry (G. de la Tour) The Knight of 
the Tour. Caxton’s translation, Ed. with 
a Glossary by G, B, Rawlings. 230p. 
Newnes, 1902, 
Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. Ed. J. 
Churton Collins. 2838p. Clar. Press, 1904. 
V_ Statham (H. H.) Of the True Greatness 
of Thackeray. Fort. R., April 1904, 
Dowden (£.) Robert Browning. 420p. 
Dent, 1904, 
Garnett (R.) Browning’s Essay on 
Shelley, being his Introduction to the 
spurious Shelley Letters. Edited with 
Intro. 73p. De La More Press, 1904. 
Flew (J.) Studies in Browning. 248p. 
C. H. Kelly, 1904. 
Russell (G@. W. FE.) Matthew Arnold. 
(Literary Lives Series.) 269p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1904. 
Dawson (W. Harbutt) Matthew Arnold 
and His Relation to the Thought of our 
Time. 450p. Putnam, 1904, 
Benson (A. C.) Rossetti. 248p. (Eng. 
Men of Letters. ) neni, 1904, 





3 


4 


5 


New Letters of Thomas Carlyle. Ed. and 
Anno. by Alex, Carlyle. 2 vols. 326-359p. 
Lane, 1904. 

Froude (J. Anthony) The Nemesis of 
Faith, with Introduction by W. G. 
Hutchinson. (The Scott Library.) 248p. 

W. Scott Pub. Co., 1904. 

Elwin (Whitwell) Edward Fitzgerald. 

Mont. R., April 1904. 

(The author was formerly editor of the 
‘‘ Quarterly Review,” and this sketch was written 
about 1897 in connection with a Memoir of 
Thackeray he did not live to complete. It con- 
tains interesting details of Fitzgerald’s life.] 

Wright(Edward) The Novels of Thomas 
Hardy. Quar. R., April 1904. 

Pollock (Sir F.) Leslie Stephen, 

Indep. R., June 1904, 

Harrison (Fred) Sir Leslie Stephen. 

Cornhill, April 1904. 

Anon, Leslie Stephen and His Works. 

Quar. R., April 1904. 

(‘Taken altogether, with his sanity, his 
lucidity, his thoroughness, his tolerance, his 
singular fairness of mind, Leslie Stephen is sure 
to rank among the best critics of his generation.”} 

Myers (Ernest) Gathered Poems of 
Ernest Myers. 159p. Macmillan, 1904. 

Cleather (Alice Leighton), Crump (B.) 
Parsifal, Lohengrin and Legend of Holy 
Grail. Described and Interpreted in 
accordance with Wagner’s own Writings. 
190p. Methuen, 1904. 

Tunison (J. S.) The Graal Problem, 
from Walter Map to Richard Wagner. 134p. 

Cincinnati, Robt. Clarke Co., 1904. 

Johnson (W, F.) Parsifal. The Legend 
of the Holy Grail. Open Court, Mar. 1904. 

Brandes (George) Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature. Vol. v. 
The Romantic School in France. 391p. 

Heinemann, 1904. 

Blomfield (Reginald) The Art of the 
French Renaissance. Quar. R., April 1904. 

Griselle (Eugene) Fénelon métaphysicien, 
CEuvres inédites, ii, Lettre sur le culte 
intérieur et extérieur, 

Rev. de Phil., May 1904, 

Pascal (Blaise) The Thoughts of Blaise 
Pascal. (Temple Classics,) 410p. 

Dent, 1904, 

Maeterlinck (Maurice) The Leaf of Olive. 

Fort. R., May 1904. 

{‘‘A new being, more disinterested and prob- 
ably closer to that which is one day to proclaim 
itself the last truth, is gradually taking the place 
of the original being, which is being dissolved in 
the conception that overwhelms it.”] 

Dante. Eleven letters, with notes and 
hist. comments by C. S. Latham, ed. by 
G. R. Carpenter, pref. by C. E. Norton. 

(Boston), 1904. 

Dante Society Lectures, by Alf. Austin, 
H. J. Chaytor, etc. Dante Society, 1904. 

Dinsmore (C. A.) Aids to the Study of 
Dante. Illus, 450p. (Boston), 1904, 

Ennis (A. 7.) Intr. to Dante’s Inferno, 
— Boston, R. 8S. Badger, 1904. 

[Gives the author’sinterpretation of each canto. 
Intended as a guide for readers in Dante.) 

Mason (A. J.) The First Latin Christian 
Poet. J. of Th. St., Ape 1904, 

{Some of the Latin Hymns of Hilary of 
Poitiers. ] 
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9 The Homeric Hymns, Ed. with Pref., 
Apparatus Criticus, Notes, and Appendices 
by T. W. Allen and E. E, Sikes. 330p. 

Macmillan, 1904. 
17 Knowlson (7. Sharper) Leo Tolstoy. A 
Biographical and Critical Study. 190p. 
Warne, 1904, 
Steiner (Z. A.) Tolstoy the Man. 329p. 
N.Y., Outlook Co., 1904. 
(The fruits of long study and recent intercourse 
with Tolstoy.] 

27 Rihani (Ameen F.) The Quatrains of 
Abu’ L-Ala. 144p. Grant Richards, 1904. 

70 Collins (Churton) The Poetry and Poets 
of America, i., ii., and iii. 

North Amer, R., Jan., Feb., Mar. 1904. 


M ga ae MYTHOLOGY. 4 
Hinduism. Judaism. 9 Demonology. 
12 ein. 


Macculloch (J. A.) Religion ; its Origin 

and Forms. (The Temple Primers.) 184p. 

Dent, 1904. 

de Milloné(Z.) Comparaison de quelques 

mythes relatifs & la naissance des Dieux, des 
Héros, et des Fondateurs de religions. 

R. de l’Hist. des Rel., Jan.—Feb, 1904. 

Anon. The Yezidis : A Strange Survival. 

Church Q. R., April 1904. 

(The devil-worship of this people is a degraded 
sun-worship. The name of their sacred symbol, 
Melek-Ta’as, is connected with Tammiz, the 
Babylonian sun-god.] 

2 Carus (Paul) Pre-Christian Crosses as 
Symbols of Chthonic Deities. 
Open Court, May 1904, 

Wissowa (D. G.) Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen zur Romischen Religions-und Stadt- 
geschichte. Miinchen, 1904. 

{This work forms a supplement to the author's 
Religion und Kultus der Réimer, see Hibbert 
Journal, vol. i. p. 590.) 

The Vedanta-Sitras, With the Com- 
mentary of Rimanuga. Part iii, Trans, 
by George Thibaut. (The Sacred Books of 
the East.) 800p. Clarendon Press, 1904, 

7  Rodkinson (M. L.) The History of the 
Talmud. Vol. i.: Its Development and 
its Persecution since its Birth. Vol. ii.: 
The Historical and Literary Introduction to 
the new edition: Ethics, Criticism, etc. 
With — and plates. 1904. 

g. Agents, Williams & Norgate. 

Adler at ON. ) The Itinerary of Benjamin 

of Tudela, Jewish Q. R., April 11904. 


[A revised text, with translation, ’ of enjamin’s 
travels. ] 


Schechter (S.) Genizah Fragments, 
Jewish Q. R., April 1904. 
(Text of three fragments. ] 
Hirschfeld (H.) The Arabic Portion of 
the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge. 5th art. 
Jewish Q. R., April 1904. 
Cowley (A.) Samaritana. 
Jewish Q. R., April 1904. 
(I. A Genizah fragment: text with translation 
of two letters of a Samaritan priest of Cairo. II. 
An alleged copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch.] 
Adler (E. N.) A Letter of Menasseh ben 
Israel. Jewish Q. R., April 1904. 
Bacher (W.) Zur jiidisch - persischen 
Litteratur. Jewish Q. R., April 1904. 
(Description of MSS.) 





Philipson (D.) The Reform Movement 
in Judaism. Jewish Q. R., April 1904. 

{Continues the account of the German move- 
= and enters upon the history of the English 
one. 

Guttmacher (A.) and Rosenau (W.), edd. 
Year-Book of Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, vol, xiii. 390p. 

Baltimore Press, 1903. 

{Contains papers on Assyriology and the Bible, 
by Dr E. Kohler, and on The Theological Aspect 
of Reformed Judaism, by Prof. Margolis.] 

Syed (Ali) Spirit of Islam ; or, Life of 
Mohammed. Paul, 1904. 

Montmorand (Brenier de) Ascétisme et 
mysticisme : étude psychologique. 

v. Phil., March 1904. 

{Author considers asceticism to be the source 
ofall mysticism. He examines the ascetic method 
as the orthodox mystics have practised it, and 
rejects the view that asceticism is a pathological 
symptom.] 

Griffith (F. de), Thompson (H.), edd. 
Demotic magical papyrus of London and 
Leiden, Grevel, 1904. 

12 Evans (H. Ridgely) Eliphas Levi— 
Magician and Mystic. 

Open Court, March 1904. 

{Levi was bornin Paris about 1809. Fragments 
are given from his various writings.] 

31 Kristensen (W. B.) Dualistische en 
monistische denkbeelden in d. Egypt. 
godsdienst. Theol. Tijd., May 1904. 

51 The Odes of Confucius, Rendered by 
L, Cranmer Byng. The Duties of the Heart, 
by Rabbi Bachye. Trans. by E. Collins. 
(The Wisdom of the East.) 45-48p. 

The Orient Press, 1904. 

52 Revon(M.) Le Shintiisme, i. 

R. de l’Hist. des Rel., Jan.-Feb. 1904. 

Stead (Alfred) Ancestor Worship in 
Japan. Mont. R., June 1904. 

Anon. Japan and Western Ideas. 

Church Q. R., April 1904. 


P PHILOSOPHY 10° Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 ** 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 ** 
Philosophers. 


Woodbridge (F. J. E.), ed. Journal of 
Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Method. Science Press, 1904, 

[This new periodical is issued fortnightly. The 
early numbers contain valuable papers by Dewey, 
Miinsterberg, Ladd, Rogers, and others.] 

Hiffding (Harald) Philosophische Prob- 
leme. 120p. Reisland, 1903. 

Murray (J. Clark) What should ‘be the 
attitude of teachers of Philosophy towards 
Religion ? Inter. J. Eth., April 1904. 

[In re eply to Prof. Royce, author maintains that 
a man does not necessarily surrender the spirit 
of a philosophical critic by taking one side ina 
controversy, nor does he with certainty preserve 
that spirit by refusing persistently to take any.) 

Adickes (£.) Bericht iiber philosophische 
Werke, die in englischer Sprache in den 
Jahren 1897 bis 1900 erschienen sind. 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxiv. 1. 
—— Shadworth Hodgson’s Metaphysic of 
Experience as beyond question the —_ import- 

ant metaphysical work of this period.) 

Glasenapp (G. von) Der Wert der 
Wahrheit, ii. 

Z. f. Phil, u. Phil. Krit., cxxiv. 1, 
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[The search for truth is in reality a striving to 
gain knowledge of the divine,and derives its value 


therefrom. Truth in itself, apart from this object, 
has no value.] 

h Merz (John Theodore) 
European Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century, vol. ii. 820p. Blackwood, 1903. 

[Review will follow.] 

10 Dilles(L.) Weg zur Metaphysik, Bd. 1. 

Subjekt und Aussenwelt. 281p. 
Hauff, 1904. 
Royce (Josiah) The Eternal and the 
Practical. Phil. R., March 1904. 
(Presidential Address to American Phil. Assoc. 
The need for the Eternal is one of the deepest of 
all our practical needs. Herein lies at once the 
justification of pragmatism and the logical im- 
possibility of pure pragmatism. All that is practi- 
cal borrows its truth from the Eternal.] 

11 Haldane(R. B.) The Pathway to Reality. 
Stage the Second. Gifford Lectures, Univ. of 
St Andrews, 1903-4. 275p. Murray, 1904. 

[Review will follow.] 

M‘Taggart (J. E.) Mr Haldane’s Path- 
way to Reality. Indep. R., June 1904. 

[Author holds Haldane to be mistaken in attri- 
buting to Hegel a belief in the personality of God. 
The Ultimate Reality, according to Hegel, was 
spiritual anda unity. But it was open to him to 
conceive God as a unity whose parts were self- 
conscious, but was not self-conscious as a whole. 
Of such a nature is a state or a college. On this 
basis, the immortality of the finite soul is possible, 
but scarcely so if God be a Person.) ; 

Stein (Ludwig) Der Sinn des Daseins. 
448p. Mohr, 1904. 

Dressler (Max) Die Welt als Wille zum 
selbst. 112p. Winter, 1904. 

13 Alexejeff(W. G.) Ueber die Entwickelung 
des Begriffes der héheren arithmologischen 
Gesetzmissigkeit in Natur- und Geisteswis- 
senschaften. 

Vierteljahrssr, f. w. Phil., xxviii. 1. 
(By “‘arithmological” is understood a process 
of change which takes place not in gradual stages 
but “‘sprungweise.” Author attempts to prove 
that the chief theories of modern chemistry pre- 
suppose such process, and to found on it an 
explanation of human freedom.) 
Rey (A.) Les principes a T de 
la chimie physique. Rev. Phil., Apr. 1904. 


Nys(D.) L’hylémorphisme dans le monde 
inorganique. R. Néo-Schol., Feb. 1904, 

Morgan(T. Hunt) Evolution and Adapta- 
tion. 483p. Macmillan, 1903. 

Harris (G. A.) A New Theory of the 
Origin of Species. Open Court, Apr. 1904. 

{An account of the theory of Hugo e Vries, 
Prof. of Botany in Amsterdam.) 

Richard (Gaston) L’idée Wévolution dans 
la nature et histoire. 410p. Alcan, 1903. 

[Evolution is a regulative concept, not. @ uni- 
versal law of the objective universe. It implies 
consciousness or thought as the subjective aspect 
of the life of nature. ] 

17 Thomson (J. J.) Electricity and Matter. 
[Silliman Memorial Lectures, Yale, 1902.) 
162p. Constable, 1904, 

[See p. 813.] 

Lodge (Sir Oliver) Steps towards a new 
Principia. Nature, 26th May 1904. 

{A_ full review of Prof. Thomson’s book, of 
which the author thinks it is difficult to over- 
estimate the force and suggestiveness. In the 
Cambridge Laboratory of late years the most 
splendid work in pure physical science has been 

one, and there an erection comparable in some 
respecte to the Principia is being raised.] 


A History of 
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Bottone (S.) Radium, and all about it, 
96p. Whittaker, 1904. 
19 Duhem (P.) La théorie physique ; ; son 
objet et sa en i, 31, 
v. de Phil., April, May 1904, 
Couturat (C. J Les principes des mathé- 
matiques. ii, L’idée de nombre. iii, 
L’idée d’ordre. 
Rev, de Méta. et de Mor., March 1904. 
Milhaud (G.) Les principes des Mathé- 
matiques d’aprés M. — 
Rev. Phil., Mar. 1904. 
Moisant (X.) Un caractére de la phil- 
osophie moderne, le mathématisme. 
Rey. de Phil., May 1904. 


21 Rickert (Heinrich) Der Gegenstand der 


Erkenntniss, — Mohr, 1904. 

[A new and much enlarged edition’ of the 
author’s well-known monograph published some 
years ago.) 

Russell (Hon, B.) Meinong’s Theory of 
Complexes and Assumptions, i, 

Mind, April 1904. 

(The first part of an article on Meinong’ 's theory. 
In the case of presentations and judgments 
Meinong distinguishes three elements—the act, 
the content and the object. These elements he 
seems to hold are wholly psychical, the object, 
like the otheritwo, being part of the total mental 
state. Against this view, author contends that 
the object of a presentation is the actual external 
object itself, and not any part of the presentation 
as such.] : ‘ as: 

Beck (P.) Erkenntnistheorie des primi- 
tiven — (Schluss). 


f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxiv. 1. 
[Deals - the memory-pictures and the 
general noti and c¢ pti of primitive 
thought.) 
Regnaud (Paul) 
127 





L’origine des idees, 
Pp. Alcan, 1904. 
Schmidkunz (Hans) Neues von den 
Werten. Z.f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxiv. 1. 


[A discussion of Krebig’s work upon the psycho- 
logical basis of a system of Values.) : 

Ulrich (@.) Bewusstsein und Ichheit. 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxiv. 1. 

(The finite ego is contained in the divine uni- 
versal consciousness, held and surrounded there- 
in by the principle regulating all being, which 
principle differentiates itself into the laws of 
nature, of perception, and of will. 


26 Mentré (F.) Le Role du Hasard ; dans 
les Inventions et Découvertes. 
Rev. de Phil., April 1904. 
Mercier (D.) La Liberté d’indifférence 
et le déterminisme psychologique, 
R. Néo-Schol., Feb. 1904. 


27 Underhill (G. EZ.) The Use and Abuse of 


Final Causes, Mind, April 1904. 

{Man's science, me gem on reli on, are all 
anthropomorphic, ge vig tly so. e con cept, 
final cause, owes its origin to reflexion upon 
conscious process of man’s voluntary actions. 
By analogy it is extended to the acts of animals 
and plants, even to inorganic things, and to the 
universe asa whole. As in the case of other con- 
pag og a time, number, identity, caus- 
ality, etc.—so here, experience is the only test of 
its validity and of the extent of its validity.) 

Adler (Felix) The Problem of Teleology. 

Inter. J. Eth., April 1904, 

{The notion of telos is a bond that ties together 
a number of parallel causal{series. There is no 
such thing as a single end. An end is what it is 
in a society of ends. It is a social concept, and 
cannot be justified by means of the category of 
causality.) 
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30 Bourdon (B.) La perception de la verti- 
calité de la téte et du corps, 
Rev. Phil., May 1904. 
Durante (G.) Considérations générales 
sur la structure et la fonctionnement du 
systéme nerveux. 
J. de Psychologie, 2 and 3, 1904. 
82 Sidis(Boris) An Inquiry into the Nature 
of Hallucination. Psychol. R., Mar. 1904. 
838 Podmore (Frank) The Newer Spiritual- 
ism, Indep. R., June 1904. 
[Rejects supernatural view of psychical research 
phenomena, hut thinks Myers’ theory of sub- 
liminal consciousness of value. ] 
40 Bentley (J. M.) The oo Mean- 
ing of Clearness, Mind, April 1904. 
(Clearness is to be ranked with quality and 
in as a characteristic of the simple sensa- 
Bryan (W. Lowe) Theory and Practice. 
Psychol, R., Mar. 1904. 


{Presidential Address to American Psychological 
Association, Dec. 1903.] 


Lubac (Emile) Esquisse d’un systéme de 

psychologie rationnelle. 262p. Alcan, 1904. 

Dittrich (O.) Grundziige der Sprach- 

psychologie. Bd. 1. Einleitung und Allge- 
meinpsychologische Grundlegung. 901p. 

Niemeyer, 1904. 

[Based mainly on Wundt’s work. A book of 


diagrams — the book (p. 95) is issued 
along with it. 


Ettlinger iM. ) Untersuchungen ueber die 
Bedeutung der Descendenztheorie fiir die 
Psychologie. 86p. Bachem, 1904. 

48 Thorndike(E.) Heredity, correlation and 
sex differences in school abilities, 60p. 

Macmillan, 1904. 

49 Meyer (Max) On the Attributes of the 

Sensations, Psychol. R., Mar. 1904, 

D'Istria (F. Colonna) Ce que la médecine 
expérimentale doit & la philosophie. 

Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Mar. 1904. 

{Author goes through the work of Pinel and 
shows that he constantly employed the method 
of analysis and of classification as Condillac had 
developed it.] 

53 Biervliet (J. J. van) La Mesure de L’In- 
telligence. J. de Psych., Mai-Juin, 1904, 
533 Piéron (H.) La conception générale de 
association des idées et les données de l’ex- 
périence. Rev. Phil., May 1904. 
55 Mayer(A.) Influence des images sur les 
sécrétions. J. de Psych., Mai-Juin, 1904. 
57 Féré(Ch.) Travail et plaisir. 476p. 
Alcan, 1904. 
59 Manning (E. A.) The Psychology of the 
Will. East and West, May 1904. 
60 Naville (4.) De la vérité: remarques 
logiques, Rev. Phil., May 1904. 

Watson (John) Aristotle’s Posterior Ana- 
lytics, ii. Phil. R., Mar. 1904. 

(Treats of Aristotle’s view as to ‘the nature of 


induction and its relations to other processes of 
knowledge. ] 
64 Bastian(A.) Das logische Rechnen und 
seine Aufgaben. 176p. Ascher, 1904. 
71 Brunschwicg (Léon) ‘Vers le Posi- 
tivisme Absolu par l’Idealisme,” de L. 
Weber. Rev. Phil. , May 1904, 
72 Jerusalem (W.) Kant’s Bedeutung fiir 
die Gegenwart. 51p. _ Braumiiller, 1904. 
ween Address at Vienna, 12th February 


89 Bernies (Victor) 





Busse (Iudwig) Immanuel Kant. 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxiv. 1. 
on. to the students of Kénigsberg on the 
occasion of the Centenary of Kant’s death.] 

Windelband (W.) Immanuel Kant und 
seine Weltanschauung. 32p. Winter, 1904. 

(Memorial Address at Heidelberg on the day of 
the Centenary.) 

Leon (X.), ed. Centenaire de la Mort de 
Kant. Séance Commemorative organisée 
par la Société francaise de Philosophie. 
Bulletin de la Soc. fran. de Phil., May 1904. 

(Contains papers on the “ Critique of Judg- 
ment,” by V. Delbos, on “Kant and Modern 
Mathematics, ” by L. Couturat, and on ‘ Kant’s 
Morality,” by E. Boutroux.] 

Apel (M.) Immanuel Kant. 110p. 

Skopnik, 1904. 

Romundt(H.) Kant’s ‘‘ Widerlegung des 
Idealismus.” 24p. Thienemann, 1904. 

Simmel (Georg) Kant. 187p. 

Duncker & Humblot, 1904. 

(Sixteen lectures delivered to students of all 
faculties at the University of Berlin. The mode 
of exposition was determined by the wish to make 
the book serve as an introduction to philosophi- 


cal thinking. ] 
Erdmann (Benno) Historische Unter- 
suchungen ueber Kant’s Prolegomena. 149p, 
Niemeyer, 1904, 
{Shows that the Prolegomena was originally 
intended by Kant to be a popular presentation of 
his system, but that its character was changed in 
the course of its composition.) 
Blind (Karl) Kant as a Democratic 
Politician. West. R., March 1904, 
Kohfeldt (G.) Ein bisher noch unge- 
druckter Brief Kants v. J.1790. Mit Nach- 
schrift des Herausgebers, 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxiv. 1. 
Weber (H.) Hamann und Kant. 248p., 
Beck, 1904. 
Valentiner (Th.) Kant und die Platon- 
ische Philosophie. 94p. Winter, 1904. 
Evellin (F.) La Raison et les Anti- 
nomies, iii, 
Rev. de Méta, et de Mor., Mar. 1904, 


76 Dumas(G.) Saint-Simon, Pére du Posi- 


tivisme (Fin). , Rev. Phil., Mar, 1904. 
Morgan (C. Lloyd) The Riddle of the 
Universe. Cont. R., June 1904, 
[Discusses the problems raised by Haeckel in 
five open letters, all of extreme interest.] 
Christie (R.) Haeckel’s Monistic Phil- 
osophy. Cont. R., April 1904, 
Velzen (H. Thoden van) System des 
religiésen Materialismus, Bd. 1. Wissen- 
schaft der Seele. 477p. Reisland, 1904. 
Vignon (Paul) Sur le Matérialisme 
scientifique ou Mécanisme antitéléologique, 
& propos d’un récent traité de Biologie. 
Rey. de Phil., Mar., Apr., May 1904. 
{Author criticises scientific materialism with 
special reference to Le Dantec’s Treatise on 
Biology. He examines psychology as materialism 
understands it, and the mechanical doctrine of 
descent, and considers the problem of imitation.} 


84 Huit(Ch.) Un Episode du ‘‘Sophiste.” 


v. de Phil., Mar. 1904. 
{Author criticises the details of this dialogue 
and gives reason for doubting its authenticity.} 
L’Abstraction scolas- 
tique et PIntellectus agens. 
Rev. de Phil., Mar. 1904. 
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Wulf (M. de) co aoe & la Phil- 
osophie Néo-Scolastique. 350 
Institut super 3 Phil., 1904, 
Lindsay ieee | La philosophie de Saint 
homas. Ne. Schol., Feb. 1904. 
De iste L’abstraction scholas- 
tique. Rev. de Phil., May 1904. 
90 Jverach (J.) Descartes, Spinoza, the new 
Philosophy. (World’s Epoch-makers.) 258p. 
Clark, 1904. 
92 Hobbes (T.) The philosophy of Hobbes 
in extracts and notes collated from his writ- 
ings, selected and arranged by J. 
Woodbridge. 391p. 
Minneapolis, H. W. Wilson Co., 1903. 
Hobbes (Thomas) Leviathan. The text 
ed. by A. R. Waller. (Cambridge English 
Classics.) 528p. lay, 1904. 
Mondolfo (R.) Saggi per la storia della 
morale utilitaria. 1. La Morale di T. 
Hobbes. 275p. Drucker, 1903. 
{A critical -< of Hobbes’ moral and 
political philosophy.] 
M‘Taggart (J. E.) Hegel’s Treatment of 
the Categories of Quantity. 
Mind, April 1904. 
{Continuation of former papers on Hegel's 
Logic.} 
Keller (Z.) Joh. Gottfr. Herder und die 
Kultgesellschaften des Humanismus. 106p. 
Weidmann, 1904. 
Brockdorff (Cay von) Schopenhauer und 
die wissenschaftliche Philosophie, i. 
Vierteljahrssr. f. w. Phil., xxviii. 1. 
{Author holds that existing estimates of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy are unsatisfactory, 
and proposes to undertake a deeper investigation. 
In this part of his essay he deals with Schopen- 
hauer’s views as to Space and Time, the quantities 
of the sensuous world, causality and substance.] 
Wandschneider (A.) Die Metaphysik 
Benekes. 165p. Mittler, 1904. 
Nietzsche (Fr.) Nachgelassene Werke. 
Bd. x. 5384p. Naumann, 1904. 
Lang (A.) Nietzsche und die deutsche 
Kultur, 59p. Bachem, 1904, 
Holliischer (J. J.) Friedrich Nietzsche. 
275p. Braumiiller, 1904. 
Ghler (R.) Friedrich Nietzsche und die 
Vorsokratiker. 176p. Diirr, 1904, 
92V Foster (Sir Michael) D5 
Nat. R., May 1904. 
{First ‘‘ Huxley” Lecture of the University of 
Birmingham, March 16, 1904. Some thoughts 
about Huxley’s ways of "work, his views and his 
aims. ] 
Speneer (Herbert) An Autobiography. 
2Qvols. 556+542p. Williams& Norgate, 1904. 
[Review will follow.] 
Dewey (John) The Philosophical Work 
of Spencer. Phil. R., March 1904. 
(The significant point in regard to Spencer’s 
work is his sitting down to achieve a preconceived 
idea. The more we compare the achievement 
with the prospectus of 1860, the more we are 
struck with the way in which the whole scheme 
stands complete, detached, able to go alone from 
the very start.] 
Berthelot (R.) Sur les origines de la 
philosophie de Spencer. 
Bulletin de la Soc. fran. de Phil. , April 1904, 
Anon. The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, 
Edin. R., April 1904, 
See also Aveling (Francis) in Dub, R., 
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April 1904 ; Iverach (J.) in Orit, R., March 
1904 ; Gribble (Francis) in Fort. R., June 
1904 ; Halleux (J.) in R. Néo-Schol., Feb, 
1904. 
Davidson (W. LZ.) Professor Bain’s Phil- 
osophy. Mind, April 1904, 
(Bain’s is a name in philosophy that cannot die, 
What British psychologists have been able to 
accomplish during the last half century has been 
inno small measure owing {to the lead that he 
gave through his two great works. His distinct- 
ive positions are commonplaces now, but they 
= new when they appeared. ] 
‘raser (A. C.) Biographia philosophica : 
& heracth 350p. Blackwood, 1904, 
[Review will follow.] 
94V Boucard (Ch.) L’Histoire du Droit et 
la Philosophie de oa Bergson. 
Rev. de Phil., Mar. 1904, 
Renouvier (Charles) Les derniers entre- 
tiens, publiés par Louis Prat. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Mar. 1904. 
(With the desire that the ideas to which he had 
devoted his life should be more widely known, 
Renouvier spent the four days before his death in 
explaining them once more to his friend M. Prat. 
He spoke on the Refutation of the Infinite, the 
idea of Space, the Self, the Problem of Evil, the 
future of Philosophy, and intended to speak on 


=” of God pe on Immortality the day he 


Dauriac (P.) Le testament philoso —_ 
de Renouvier. Rev. Phil., April 1904 

4 this title author refers to Renouvier’s last 

‘*Le Personalisme,” which contains he 

fo Dd and (2) a Cosmology. These are dis- 
cussed. With Leibniz, and with W. James 
amongst contemporaries, Renouvier lays stress 
on the idea of force in mental effort.] 


V ART = 83 Sacred Music. 


Lee (Vernon) Recent Asthetics, 
Quar. R., April 1904, 
[Deals with the works of Lipps, Stern, Groos, 
Sourian, Marshall, Hirn and Grosse.] 


Cxobel (Stefan von) Entwickelung der 
Schonheitsbegriffe, Leipzig, 1904. 
(Th. 3 of the author’s Genesis wnserer ultur. ] 
Roussel-Despierres (Fr.) L’idéal esthé- 
tique. 186p. Alcan, 1904. 
Haynes (b S. P.) Standards of Taste in 
Art. 62p. Elkin Mathews, 1904, 
33 Mach (E. von) Greek Sculpture, Its 
Spirit and Principles, 857p. 
Boston, U.S.A., Ginn, 1904. 
50 Baxter (Sylvister) The Legend of the 
Holy Grail as set forth in-the frieze painted 
by E. A, Abbey for the Boston Public 
Library: with des. and interp. by S. 
Baxter. 119p. Curtis & Cameron, 1904, 
52 Turner (J. M. W.) Liber Studiorum. 
16p. 70 plates. Newnes, 1904. 
Corkran (Alice) Frederic Leighton, 
With 38 illustrations, (Little Books on 
Art.) 221p. Methuen, 1904. 
Chesterton (G. K.) G. F. Watts. (Popu- 
lar Library of Art.) 174p. Duckworth, 1904. 
88 Edwards (J. H.) Godand Music. 3819p. 
Dent, 1904. 
Palestrina. Selections from the Works of, 
by E. C. Gregory. No, 8. ‘‘ Magnificat” 
and Nunc Dimittus, Frowde, 1904. 
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